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THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  REACHES 

YOU  WANT 


p.4%  of  people 
ijead  weekday 
aewspapere— 

I  new  sunrey 


There  are  1 ,746,500  newspaper  reading  households  in 
Metropolitan  Chicago.  Some  of  them  use  your  particular 
product.  Some  don’t  hut  could. 

Your  problem  is  how  to  reach  more  of  the  people  in  a 
position  to  buy.  .\nd  that’s  ei  sy,  since  most  of  them  read 
the  Tribune. 

Air  travelers  are  a  typicai  example.  In  ('hicago  and 
suburbs,  81</r  of  them  read  the  Sunday  Tribune:  64 
read  the  Daily  Tribune. 

Now  maybe  you  sell  tires,  toasters  or  tuna  fish  instead 
of  air  travel.  It  makes  little  difference.  No  matter  what 
kind  of  buyers  you’re  after,  the  Tribune  reaches  more  of 
them  than  can  be  reached  thru  any  other  Chicago  news- 
jiaper. 


Soviet  editor 
has  exelmive 


The  readers  you  want  are 
the  kind  who  buy — and  our 
new  MARKET  POWER 
study  tells  who  they  are, 
what  they  buy  and  how  to 
sell  them  more.  Call  a  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  full 
story. 


More  Readers... More  Buyers. ..More  Results 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


2  puUiaiiers 
we  appoMed 
la  Saaieil  group 


You  can  add 
Spot  &  Multi-Color 
Printing 
to  any  existing 


scon 


production  capacity  to  48  pages  on  straight 
runs  or  96  pages  collect. 

The  addition  of  SCOTT  color  equipment  and 
high-speed  hlack  and  white  units  is  overcom¬ 
ing  production  problems  in  many  overtaxed 
pressrooms.  Let  a.SCOTT  engineer  show  you 
how  it’s  done. 


Spot  and  multi-color  printing,  when  and 
where  you  want  it,  can  he  made  available  by 
attaching  color  plate  cylinders,  color  couples 
or  adding  color  units  to  any  existing  SCOTT 
press  installation. 

We  illustrate  a  recent  example:  a  color  plate 
cylinder  attached  to  two  hlack  and  white 
units  built  for  the  Jackson,  Michigan,  Cit¬ 
izen  Patriot.  These  additional  facilities  will 
give  this  fast-growing  newspaper  utmost 
flexibility  in  the  u.se  of  color,  and  increase 


VUiLm  SCOTT  &  CO. 


DlVtStOH  Of  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  flCItl  N  J 
EUCUTIVE  A  SALES  OEEKE  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  Y0««  17,  NEW  YOIA 


Another  one  of  the  nation’s  key  newspapers 


ilNtlSimilas  )^ionttr  |!iy99 


adds 


as  its  only  syndicated  Sunday  magazine, 
beginning  January  7th,  1962 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


and  the  evening  News-Post 
Reaches  More  Households 
than  any  other 
Baltimore  Daily  Newspaper 

According  to  a  1961  Study  by  Daniel  Starch  &  Staff,  of 
Total  Household  Coverage  by  Daily  Newspapers  in  the 
Baltimore  Standard  Metropolitan  Area,  The  News-Post 
rates  highest  with  a  41.3%.  The  Second  Newspaper 
gives  only  38.9%  coverage . . .  while  the  Third  Newspaper 
offers  lust  29.D%.  The  Second  and  Third  Newspapers 
COMBINED  give  only  49.3%  coverage.  In  short.  The 
Baltimore  News-Post  is  Maryland’s  Largest  Daily  News¬ 
paper.  For  the  latest  FACTS  on  Baltimore  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Coverage— ask  the  H.A.S.  Man. 


Hws-Post 


Marylaiuft  Largest 


Daily  Nawtpaper 


Represented  Nationelly  by  HEARS!  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  INC. 

OFFICES  IN:  New  York  Boston  Albany  Baltimore  Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh  Miami  _Beach  Chicago  Detroit  Milwaukee 
San  Antonio  Dollas  Los  Angeles  Son  Francisco  Seattle 


DECEMBER 

4-S— International  Labor  Press  Association,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

4- 15 — API  City  Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  Unlv.,  New  York. 

9-10— North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel,  WlPiton- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

JANUARY 

5 —  Virginia  AP  Newspapers,  John  Marshall  Hotel,  Richmond. 

5-6 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond.  Va. 

8-19 — API  Circulation  Seminar,  Columbia  Univ.,  Now  York. 

1 1 — Connecticut  UPl  Newspapers  Association,  Wavorly  Inn,  Cheshire,  Conn. 
11-12— Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Athletic  Club,  Seattle. 

11-13 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Inc.,  Westward  Ho  Hotel,  Phoenix. 

14-16 — Great  Lakes  Mechanical  Conference,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

14-16— Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Belmont 
Plaza  Hotel,  Now  York  City.  ' 

14- 17 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Holiday  Inn, 
Florence,  Ala. 

16-18 — Now  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Statler-Hllton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

I8-2D— Idaho  Press  Association,  Hotel  Boise,  Boise. 

18- 20 — Annual  Institute  North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Carolina  Inn. 

Chapel  Hill.  N.C. 

19 —  Now  Mexico  AP  Association,  Clovis,  N.  M. 

19 — PNPA  All  Committee  Day,  Penn  Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

19- 20 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Hotel  Clovis,  Clovis,  N.  M. 

20 —  ON  PA  Composing  Room  Foremen,  Register-Guard,  Eugene. 

20- 22 — Texas  AP  Members,  Carlton  Hotel,  Tyler,  Texas. 

21- 24— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

25-26 — Suburban  Press  Foundation.  Inc.,  national  newspaper  conference, 
Sheraton-Chicago  Hotel,  Chicago. 

25-27 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

29-Feb.  9 — API  Editors  Seminar  (over  75,000),  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York. 

FEBRUARY 

5 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Grossingers. 

6- 7 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Grossingers. 

8-9 — Colorado  AP  Association,  The  Brown  Palace,  Denver. 

8-10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus. 

15- 17 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul. 

16- 17— Oregon  Press  Conference,  co-sponsored  ONPA  and  U.  of  Orego.i 
School  ot  Journalism,  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene,  Ore. 

16- 17 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse.  Syracuse. 

17- 19 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington,  Minneapolis. 

18- 20 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

19- March  2 — API  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (under  75,000)  Columbia 

Univ.,  New  York. 

21- 24— Georgia  Press  Institute,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens.  Ga. 

22- 24— PNPA-IAMI  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

24-25— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

24-25 — Classified  Supervisors  school  and  Clinic,  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

24- 26 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotel 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MARCH 

4-6— SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division)  Skirvin  Hotel. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

12-23 — API  Managing  Editors-News  Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  Univ.,  New 
York. 

16-17 — Virginia  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Jefferson, 
Richmond.  Va. 

25- 26 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick 
Ft.  Hayes,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

APRIL 

6-7 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar,  Nittany  Lion  Inn, 
University  Park,  Pa. 

8- 10 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Canton,  Ohio. 

9- 20 — Picture  seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

12-14— Iowa  Press  Association,  Des  Moines. 

12-14— North  Dakota  Press  Association.  Dickinson. 

18-20— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New 
Orleans. 
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GETTING 

SOMEWHERE ! 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  only  1  in 
7  cancer  patients  was  being  cured. 
Fourteen  years  ago,  1  in  4.  Today,  1 
in  3  is  being  saved. 

With  what  science  knows  about 
cancer  right  now,  one  in  two  could  be 
saved  by  means  of  earlier  diagnosis 
and  proper  treatment.  The  tragic  fact 
is,  however,  that  this  year  more  than 
85,000  Americans  —  who  might  have 
been  saved  —  will  die  from  cancer ! 

To  learn  how  to  guard  yourself 
against  cancer  . . .  the  importance  of 
Cancer’s  Seven  Danger  Signals  and 
other  life-saving  facts  . . .  call  your 
nearest  Unit  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  or  write  to  “Cancer”  in  care 
of  your  local  post  office.  More  than  a 
million  Americans  are  alive  and  well 
today,  cured  of  cancer,  because  they 
went  to  their  doctors  in  time. 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 


twin  A 


umn 


POCHESTER  TIMES-UNK)N  ^ 


WITH  EXTREMISTS  of  right  and  left  constantly  haranguing 
sensible  citizens,  Dixon  Gayer,  in  his  Garden  Grove  (Calit.) 
News  column,  created  the  Webster  Quimmley  Swiety,  a  tongue- 
in-cheek  organization  aimed  at  satirizing  foot-in-mouth  politic  ul 
groups  and  named  for  a  mythical  non-hero,  with  slogan  of 
“Sanity  and  freedom!”  To  the  amazement,  amusement  and 
sometimes  consternation  of  the  founding  father,  the  society  now 
has  members  in  nearly  every  state  and  the  editor,  who  also 
is  a  journalism  teacher  at  Long  Be.ach  State  College,  fearfully 
predicts  an  eventual  membership  of  150,000,000  muddled  and 
not  too  militant  middle-of-the-roaders. 

—Away  bark  on  Nov.  29,  1958,  the  (lulumn  noted  lliat  the 
Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record  Herald  was  first  published  on  historic 
Nov.  11,  1918.  Publisher  A.  H.  Alsgard,  Poire/I  River  (B.  (1)  Netcs, 
belatedly  replies  that  his  paper  in  its  present  status  came  into 
existence  two  minutes  before  VJ  Day,  Aug.  14,  1945,  throuKh  the 
purchase  of  the  News  by  Mr.  Alsitard's  Town  Crier,  .  ,  ,  Heady 
headlines:  “Bumper  Broadside  Bags  Big  Ruck"— Hartford  C.our- 
ant;  “Nuns  Ban  Dunn’s  Nudes  As  'Ijev/dti'  "—Indianapolis  News; 
“Band  of  Thieves  In  Tuneful  Caper— Bift  City  CA>mbo  Smashes 
Window,  Cuts  Chit  With  Loot,  All  That  Jaiz’’  and  next  day,  “Police 
Find  Horns;  Band  Gone,  Beal  Gone,”  Norwalk  ((^nn.)  Hour; 
“We  Yelled,  Eagles  Jelled;  Bell  Held,  Felled;  22-20"^Richardstin 
(Texas)  News.  .  .  .  The  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News  reports:  “Danny 
Kaye  said  he  believed  James  'Iliurber  was  a  humorist  of  Twain’s 
stature  and  that  ’Walter  Mitty’  would  be  a  universal  and  immoral 
as  ‘Huckleberry  Finn’.”  And  Dirk  Ellers,  police  desk,  Warren 
(Ohio)  Tribune  writes:  “'Fhe  re«-ent  death  of  James  Thurber 
recalls  that  a  couple  of  years  ago  1  read  in  a  book  of  his  that  the 
New  Yorker  editorial  room  had  a  sign  near  the  copydesk  which 
read:  ‘Alterations  going  on  as  usual  during  business.’  Because  this 
(its  the  situation  at  a  daily  even  better,  one  of  the  printers  made  a 
copy  for  me,  which  I  taped  onto  the  City  Desk  copy  basket.  How¬ 
ever,  within  a  day  or  so  an  anonymous  wag  altered  the  sign  so  that 
it  now  reads:  ‘.Altercations’.”  .  .  .  (Columnist  Troy  Gordon,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Daily  World,  leads  off  his  “’Bound  (Jock”  column:  “One 
of  my  favorite  pastimes  is  reading  letters  to  the  <-ditors  of  various 
publications.  I  can’t  say  exactly  why.  1  suppose  part  of  it  is  I’m 
nosey,  and  I  like  to  eavesdrop  on  the  thoughts  of  other  people.  I 
don’t  necessarily  regard  these  thoughts  as  representative,  mainly 
bes-ause  I  suspect  many  people  who  write  letters  to  editors  are,  for 
want  of  a  better  word,  different.” 

— Columnist  Neil  Morgan,  San  Diego  Tribune,  reports;  “The 
late  Jack  Springer,  former  San  Diego  newsman,  left  $3(X)  in 
his  will  for  a  wake  at  Los  Angeles  Press  Club,  Two  of  his 
best  friends  were  hurt  in  a  car  crash  on  their  way  home  from 
the  wake.”  .  .  .  Standing  head  of  column  by  Woman’s  Editor, 
lola  Masterson,  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent  Press  Tele¬ 
gram:  “The  Wild  Waves  Say.”  .  .  .  “It  was  a  stinking  assign¬ 
ment,”  read  the  lead  to  a  story  about  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dead  spider  crabs  on  a  beach,  written  by  Jim  Barrows, 
news  chief.  Old  Saybrook  Bureau,  Hartford  Courant.  The 
headline:  “Great  for  Gulls:  Reporter  Crabs  at  Assignment.” 

— A  line  of  type  can  cause  far-reaching,  long-lasting  effects. 
Prof.  Robert  W.  Desmond,  Department  of  Journalism,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  read  here  a  few  years  ago  a  sentence  about 
James  Pomeroy  Howe,  now  82,  who  gave  up  globe-trotting  for  the 
AP  in  1934  to  pursue  the  arts  of  turkey-smoking,  pigeon-whistling 
and  wine-tasting  in  California.  Prof.  Desmond  once  or  twice  man¬ 
aged  to  get  Mr.  Howe  away  from  his  beloved  Gopher  Gulch  Ranch 
for  a  dinner  or  two  and  now  has  prompted  Norman  Colby,  reporter 
for  the  Walnut  Creek  (Calif.)  Sun,  who  is  doing  graduate  work  at 
the  university,  to  write  a  three-column,  front-page  feature  story  for 
his  newspaper  about  Mr.  Howe.  Two  three-column  photos  show  the 
famous  retired  newsman  in  his  wine  cellar  in  Walnut  Creek  and 
with  one  of  his  250  prize  pigeons,  which  make  merry  music  as  they 
fly  with  bamboo  whistles  attached  to  their  legs,  a  300-year-old 
Ciiinese  practice  Mr.  Howe  learned  when  he  was  stationed  in 
Peking.  He  learned  wine-tasting  (which  brings  him  $50  a  day  in 
season)  and  wine-making  (200  gallons  annually)  while  he  was 
stationed  in  Paris  and  other  European  capitals.  The  story  quotes 
an  E&P  interview  in  1928  in  which  Mr.  Howe  foretold  his  Walnut 
Creek  retirement.  Jim  Howe  began  as  a  typesetter  on  the  Atchison 
(Kas.)  Globe,  founded  by  his  famous  father,  E.  W.  Howe,  “The 
Sage  of  Potato  Hill.”  Jim’s  brother.  Gene,  “The  Tactless  Texan,” 
published  the  Amarillo  (Texas)  Globe-News  before  his  death. 
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Are  You  selling  the  SKILLionaire? 

The  SKILLionaire  lives  .  .  .  and  works  .  .  .  and  buys 
in  and  around  Rochester,  New  York.  He’s  a  skilled 
worker  in  one  of  the  city’s  many  precision  industries.  The 
effective  buying  income  of  his  household  is  19.3%  greater 
than  the  national  average.*  Where  should  he  spend  his 
money,  and  on  what?  He  finds  out  in  his  Rochester  news¬ 
papers. 

ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION  DEMOCRAT  and  CHRONICLE 

(evening)  (morning) 

MEMBERS:  GANNETT  GROUP 

Combined  weekly  circulation  256,313 

Sunday  circulation  186,162 

Pr»s*nt«d  by  Gannett  Advertising  Soles.  Inc.*  New  York.  Philodeiphio, 

Hartford.  Syracuse.  Chicago.  Detroit.  San  Proncisco 
•  8ourc«;  Sain  Manairrment,  ’’Survey  of  Buyinir  Power.”  May  10.  1981 


information  is  top  news. 


published  at: 

NEW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  •  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 
CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

,,.and  big,  new  Riverside  {Calif.)  plant  now  under  way 


St.  Lawrence 


JefFerton 


Lewis 


Oneida 


Wayne 


15  Counties — Vs  tht 
of  New  York  State 


Check  whatever  market  data  source  you  prefer — the  total  Syracuse  Market 
is  loaded  with  buying  power. 

And  when  you  think  of  the  Syracuse  Market  ,  .  .  THINK  OF  ALL  OF  IT! 

Fifteen  counties — one-third  the  total  area  of  New  York  State.  There's  only 
one  effective  way  to  sell  ALL  of  the  Syracuse  Market:  The  Syracuse  News¬ 
papers.  They  deliver  lOO^o  of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County;  up  to  90% 
coverage  of  the  newly  established  three-county  Syracuse  Metropolitan  Area 
.  .  .  PLUS  ...  up  to  16^0  in  the  12  surrounding  counties  which  comprise 
the  TOTAL  SYRACUSE  MARKET. 

No  Other  Combination  of  Media  in  the  Area  Will  Do  a  Comparable  Job 
at  a  Comparable  Cost. 


FULL  COLOR  AVAILABLE- 

DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


THE  POST-STANDARD 

Morning  &  Sunday 


CIRCULATION:  Combined  Daily  230,692  —  Sunday  Herald*  American  210,123  —  Sunday  Post  Standard  102488 


editorial 


Newspaper  Readers 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  released  this  week  the  results  of  the 
most  important  and  extensive  survey  of  newspajjer  readers  ever 
conducted  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  It  has  long  been  needed  and  will 
answer  most  of  the  competitive  criticism  levelled  at  newspapers  in 
recent  years  alxjut  the  lack  of  any  over-all  readership  statistics. 

Part  of  the  survey  gives  documentary  pr(x>f  to  what  newspapermen 
have  been  asserting  for  years — newspapers  are  read  in  86.4%  of 
U.S.  homes  each  weekday  and  90%  of  the  time  they  are  read  at  home. 

It  was  also  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  readers  go  through  the 
paper  methodically  |from  the  beginning,  page  by  page.  This  should 
answer  the  queries  of  those  advertisers  who  complain  about  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  their  ads,  who  always  want  to  l)e  “up  front,”  and  also  those 
critics  who  say  we  are  a  nation  of  headline,  front-page  readers. 

More  impxjrtantly  for  advertisers,  the  surv'ey  discovered  that  75% 
of  the  men  and  84%  of  the  women  say  they  look  at  the  ads  even  when 
they  do  not  plan  to  buy  anything.  On  the  subject  of  automobiles, 
among  men  who  said  they  do  not  intend  to  buy  a  new  car  within  12 
months  33%  said  they  read  the  new  car  ads;  even  21%  said  they  read 
the  used  car  ads. 

Within  the  past  three  months,  23%  reported  they  have  bought  by 
mail  or  by  phone  some  specific  item  advertised  in  the  newspaper;  28% 
reported  clipping  an  advertisement;  over  half  of  those  (15%  of  the 
total)  recalled  buying  the  product  whose  ad  they  had  clipped. 

It  all  adds  up  to  proof  of  newspaper  selling  power.  The  Bureau  of 
Advertising  is  to  be  highly  commended  for  this  survey. 


Home  Front  Peace  Corps 

^  I  ^HE  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  has  launched  what  might  be  called 
a  “Home  Front  Peace  Corps”  by  introducing  foreign  students  in 
the  area  to  local  residents  and  businessmen.  On  Nov.  11,  E  &  P  ap¬ 
plauded  the  efforts  of  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  for  holding  a 
three-hour  seminar  with  foreign  students  at  Brown  University  in  order 
to  give  them  a  better  understanding  of  the  U.S.  and  its  press.  We 
applaud  here  also  the  South  Bend  Tribune  for  doing  the  same  thing 
with  a  slightly  different  technique. 

On  Nov  .  12,  the  Tribune  entertained  more  than  100  students  from 
40  different  countries  who  are  attending  Notre  Dame  University.  At 
the  luncheon  were  an  equal  number  of  local  business  people.  A  previ¬ 
ous  Tribune  editorial  had  suggested  the  meeting  and  noted  that  resi¬ 
dents  had  a  unique  opportunity  to  give  the  young  citizens  from  other 
countries  a  factual  and  balanced  picture  of  America  and  Americans 
by  establishing  contact  with  them  while  they  are  studying  in  this 
country.  It  suggested  that  local  residents  invite  the  students  into  their 
homes  and  also  give  them  a  glimpse  of  local  industries,  businesses,  etc. 

At  the  luncheon  a  number  of  these  appointments  were  made  and 
the  office  of  the  director  of  foreign  students  at  the  university  was  set 
up  as  a  “clearing  house”  for  future  contacts. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  will  go  far  toward  disp)elling  miscon¬ 
ceptions  and  misinformation  foreign  students  have  about  our  country. 
If  local  newspap)ers  don’t  do  things  of  this  nature  there  is  every  p)ossi- 
bility  the  students  will  return  to  their  homes  without  anyone  having 
given  them  a  real  insight  into  what  America  and  Americans  are  really 
like. 


Give  inttruction  to  a  wise  man,  anil  he 
tvill  be  yet  wiser:  teach  a  just  man.  and 
he  tcill  increase  in  learning. — Proverbs. 
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letters 


CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


STANDARDS 

I  read  with  interest  your  editorial  (Nov. 
18)  on  licensing  of  advertising  agencies. 
I  agree  without  reservation  that  licensing 
of  advertising  agencies  would  be  a  dubi¬ 
ous  experiment  potentially  unproductive 
as  a  solution  to  the  problems  flowing  from 
allegations  of  malpractice  levelled  against 
advertising  today. 

What  advertising  needs  is  a  recogniz¬ 
able  and  enforceable  set  of  standards 
which  would  assure  its  practitioners  being 
recognized  as  responsible  professional 
people.  A  company,  whether  corporate  or 
otherwise,  cannot  be  a  professional  entity. 
Professional  status  is  an  attribute  of  a 
person. 

May  I,  therefore,  respectfully  invite 
your  consideration  of  a  proposal  which  I 
have  offered  to  people  in  advertising  in 
California.  This  is  its  text: 

“Practitioners  of  advertising  should 
formulate  minimal  standards  of  com- 
j>etence  and  conduct  applicable  to 
anyone  who,  for  hire,  undertakes  to 
counsel  another  in  the  creation  and 
execution  of  advertising,  and  practi¬ 
tioners  of  advertising  should  support 
establishment  of  a  mechanism  for  the 
enforcement  of  those  minimal  stand¬ 
ards.” 

The  proposal  envisages,  of  course,  in¬ 
clusion  of  all  advertising  counsellors,  in¬ 
cluding  advertising  managers  of  client 
firms. 

The  essential  element  of  the  proposal 
is  that  it  would  afford  a  basis  upon  which 
advertising  counsellors  could  attain  pro¬ 
fessional  status,  and  have  in  their  own 
hands  a  legal  mechanism  for  self-policing 
by  ousting  malefactors  from  the  profes¬ 
sion. 

Efforts  in  that  direction  have  so  far 
been  unproductive.  Various  codes  have 
been  devised.  But  their  “enforcement”  is 
limited  to  the  doubtful  remedy  of  ouster 
from  membership  in  a  particular  organiza¬ 
tion — not  from  the  practice  of  advertising. 
There  is  good  reason  for  this:  to  attempt 
to  take  the  really  significant  step  of  effec¬ 
tively  protecting  the  advertiser,  the  media 
and  the  public  from  the  wrongdoer  by 
driving  him  out  of  practice  would  be  to 
invite  legal  action  with  a  high  probability 
of  recovery.  But  if  the  advertising  practi¬ 
tioners  become  legally  recognized  as  a 
group  of  licensed  professionals  there 
would  be  a  legally  constituted  board  of 
practioners  cloaked  with  the  authority  of 
the  State  and  charged  with  the  obligation 
to  get  rid  of  the  malefactor. 

With  the  sanction  of  disbarment  from 
practice  hanging  over  the  head  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  counsellor,  the  media  and  the 
public  would  be  reasonably  certain  that 
there  existed  an  effective  deterrent  against 
malpractice  and  the  ethical  practitioner 
willing  to  indulge  in  shady  practices  for 
the  sake  of  getting  business. 

In  your  editorial,  you  quoted  an  agency 
man  as  saying  that  licensing  of  agencies 
would  lead  to  the  “logical  solution”  of 
licensing  media.  Unacquainted  with  pro¬ 


posals  to  license  agencies,  1  cannot  com¬ 
ment  on  that.  But  it  is  certain  that  no  such 
“logical  solution”  is  indicated  were  we  to 
license  individual  practitioners.  No  doctor, 
lawyer,  architect  or  certified  public  ac¬ 
countant  can  force  a  medium  of  publica¬ 
tion  to  do  anything  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  he  possesses  a  professional  license. 

W.  C.  Chambliss 
Space  Technology  Laboratories, 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

*  *  » 

FOR  ALL  EARS 

In  reference  to  a  letter  (Nov.  11): 

Why  should  the  Natural  Resources  & 
W'aterways  Committee  of  the  Florida 
Council  of  100  be  privileged  to  hear  re¬ 
marks  by  Gen.  Van  Fleet  that  no  others 
should  be  privileged  to  know  about? 

Reminds  me  of  when  I  was  working  in 
a  town  of  10.000.  The  speaker  addressed 
nearly  400  on  the  dangers  of  communism 
in  China.  When  I  approached  him  after 
the  meeting  to  get  elaboration  on  some 
points,  he  said  what  he  had  related  that 
night  was  not  for  public  dissemination. 
Hah!  Those  400  undoubtedly  spread  the 
word  to  1.200  others.  And  I  dare  say  it 
wasn’t  quite  accurate  what  they  told  their 
friends,  either. 

If  the  line  of  thinking  that  is  expressed 
in  the  above  two  examples  is  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  then  let  us  have  only  those  who 
vote  in  an  election  be  informed  of  the 
outcome.  Let  only  those  who  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  City  Council  know  what 
action  is  taken.  Let  only  those  who  attend 
church  know  what  the  minister  said. 

This  line  of  thinking  certainly  would 
make  it  easier  on  reporters.  It  also  would 
make  reporters — and  newspapers — an  ex¬ 
tinct  breed. 

James  W.  Eardley 

Pendleton,  Ore. 

*  *  * 

FOR  MORE  EXCITEMENT 

It  has  taken  me  several  weeks  to  re¬ 
cover  from  your  editorial,  “Hollywood 
Style”,  (August  26),  in  which  you  held 
that  an  amber  flashing  light  on  a  report¬ 
er’s  car  now  permitted  in  Pennsylvania 
was  strictly  for  the  show-off  boys  in  TV 
.  .  .  that  newspapers  are  above  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Gentlemen,  if  new  thinking  is  needed  in 
the  newspaper  business  this  editorial  of 
yours  could  be  held  up  as  Exhibit  A  for 
a  revolution!  I  wasn’t  around  in  the  ex¬ 
citing  years  of  newspapering  in  the  ’20’s, 
but  it  is  my  hope  and  dream  that  more 
newspapermen  will  come  out  of  their 
shells  and  again  live,  write,  report  and 
hustle  with  excitement. 

As  I  put  the  pieces  together,  it  appears 
that  the  movie,  “Front  Page”,  turned 
newspaper  people  into  a  mass  state  of 
self-consciousness.  Out  of  this  emerged 
second  generation  owners  who  want  the 
dignity  of  the  business  man  and  reporters 
who  want  to  emulate  college  professors. 

H.  M.  K. 

Winnetka,  Ill. 
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BULGER,  Niel  J.  Dies,  SI,  S  10,36:2 

BULL,  Russell  (d).  See  Scholarships,  Packinghouse 

Workers  par 

BULOVA  Reseorch  &  Development  Loboratories 

Div.  See  Atomic  Cnerqy— US,  weapons  par  S  9 
BUNDY,  McGeorge.  See  US— Security  Council  S  10 
BUONORA,  Michoel  A.  See  NYC— Elections— Mayor 
S  6  in  S  4  par 

BURGESS,  Corter  L.  See  LIU 
BURLAP  ond  Jute 

Bumper  crop  expected  to  stabilize  Indian  jute 
Indus;  Indian  Govt  plans  long>range  program  to 
stabilize  prices  by  stockpiling  jute  in  bumper  yrs 
to  draw  upon  in  periods  of  shortage,  S  ll,3S:S 
BURLINGTON  Industries  Inc.  Expands  Eur  opera¬ 
tions  through  deal  with  Brit  co,  S  8,S0:5 
BURMA.  See  Internatl  Relations— Big  Powers  S  2  in 
ill  11  .  Internatl  Relations— Big  Powers,  Belgrade 
conf  par.  UN 

BURNS,  Jacob.  See  Traffic— NYC,  accidents  par  S  7 
BURR,  Aaron  (1756-1836).  See  Hamilton,  A,  S  3 
BURRY  Biscuit  Corp.  Acquisition  by  Quaker  Oats 
approved;  to  involve  $25  million,  S  7,49:4 
BUSES.  See  Autos  (for -inclusion).  Educ—NYS,  trans¬ 
portation  par.  Negroes— US— South,  transportation 
par.  NYC  Transit.  Transit  Systems.  Co  names 

Greyhound  sets  coast-to-coast  daily  through  serv¬ 
ice;  trip  to  take  2  days,  18  hrs,  40  mins,  S  15,65:7 
BUSH,  (Mrs)  Wanda.  See  Negroes— US— South  S  9 
BUSINESS.  See  Commerce.  Credit.  Econ  Conditions. 
Trade  Practices.  Geog  heads  (subdiv  Econ  where 
subdivided).  Business,  indus  and  trade  names 
BUSINESS  Bureau  of  NY,  Metropolitan  Better.  See 
F'rauds  S  3 

BUTLER,  (Sheriff)  Mac  S.  See  Neqroen—US— South, 
transportation  par  S  6 

BUTLER,  Paul  M.  Sworn  in,  St  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corp  Advisory  Bd,  S  8,62:3;  elected 
Bd  Chmn,  S  11,20:4 

BUTTENWIESER,  (Mrs)  Helen.  See  US-Internal  Se¬ 
curity,  Soblen  par  S  7 

BUTTER.  USSR  to  send  50,000  tons  to  1-  Ger, 

S  10,14:4.  US:  Lowentels  urges  Sec  Freeman  to  cut 
supports  from  9U  to  75%  of  parity;  asks  indus  to 
conf  on  moving  surpluses  out  of  Govt  storage,  S  3. 


CAMPBELL,  Rodney  C.  See  USA-l  (pub) 

CAMPS,  Militory.  See  NATO.  US  Armament.  Geog 
heads  except  US.  War  names 
CAMPS  ond  Camping.  See  camp  names  Inverted. 
Sponsors  names  A  Controller  Levitt  pledges  system 
of  camps,  platform  in  NYC  mayoralty  race;  text, 

S  3,50:3,4 

CANADA.  See  Canada-US  (Defense.  Ger— Berlin 
S  12.  Laos  S  2.  Mex  S  2.  NATO.  UN  ADiefenboker 
announces  increase  in  home  mil  reserves  because 
of  Berlin  crisis,  Commons;  Min  Hcvkness  outlines 
accelerated  survival  (CD)  program,  S  8,5:4.  Consum¬ 
er  ;x‘ice  index  up  to  129.1,  Aug,  S  10,111,15:2.  Arti¬ 
cle  on  Mundore,  Alta,  museum  of  Basilian  Order 
(Russian  Orthodox),  landmark  to  Ukrainian  farmers 
who  settled  in  W  Canada  in  late  19th  century;  Ulus, 

S  10, X,  14:4.  B  Atkinson  on  pleasant,  civil  manners 
observed  at  Niagara  Falls,  S  8,28:2 
CANADA-US  Defense  Program.  BMEWS  station, 
Clear,  Alaska,  to  be  operational  by  Oct,  S  10,69:1 
CANAL  Zone.  See  Panama  Canal 
CANALS.  See  canal  names 
CANAVERAL,  Cope.  See  Cape  Canaveral 
CANCER.  See  Leukemia 

PHS  grants  $5,022,803  to  8  insts  for  rese<rch, 

S  1,7:5;  Dr  Ivy  retires  but  hopes  to  continue  re¬ 
search,  S  1,36:8;  Gordon  Research  Conf  on  cancer; 
Dr  S  E  Stewart  repts  isolation  of  virus  from 
eosinophilic  granuloma  disease  may  aid  cancer  re¬ 
search  because  disease  has  cancerlike  qualities, 

S  4,9:2;  Dr  F  E  Knock  repts  discovery  of  class  of 
chems  that  show  promise  in  treating  cancer  and  in 
enhancing  cancer-killing  effects  of  radiation,  S  5, 
32:1;  Amer  Chem  Soc  symposium  repts  air  in  US 
contains  chem  benzo(a)pyTene  which  is  known  to 
cause  cancer  in  animals;  discusses  possible  links 
to  cancer  in  humans;  air  pollution  experts  say  cities 
hove  more  potential  cancer-causing  agents  in  air 
than  rural  areas,  S  7,71:2;  Dr  J  Berkson  says  smok¬ 
ing  link  to  lung  cancer  is  unproved,  cites  conflict¬ 
ing  statistics;  Surgeon  Gen  Terry  says  Natl  CarKrer 
Inst  plans  intensive  long-range  effort  to  provide 
more  effective  radiation  treatment,  S  8,33:6 
CANS.  See  Containers 
CANTOR  Co.  See  Seapcrcei  Inc 


CASTLE  Ltd.  Acquired  by  Williomhouse  Inc,  S  8, 
42:1 

CASTRO,  (Premier)  Fidel.  See  Cuba  S  1,7,6  in  1st 
S  I  par,  7  in  2d  S  1  par,  S  11  par.  Illiteracy 
CATHOLIC  (Orgns).  See  olto  other  key  words 
CATHOLIC  Church.  See  RC  Ch 
CATHOLIC  Youth  Orgonizotlon.  See  Community 
Funds.  NYC— Elections— City  Couricii,  Pres  par  S  2 
CAVANAGH,  Edward  F  Jr.  See  NYC-Elections- 
Mayor  S  1,4,6,7,9(10:4)  in  Ist  S  I  par.  NYC-Pol 
S  7 

CAWSE,  (Justice)  Alfred  J.  See  NYC— Elections— 
Judiciary 

CBS.  See  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
CBS  Electronics  Division.  To  be  acquired  by  Ray¬ 
theon  Co,  S  7,55:3 
CCNY.  See  City  Coll 

C-E-l-R  Inc.  See  Data-Processing  Machines  S  3 
CELL  Biology,  International  Society  for.  Meets, 
Bern,  S  7,25:4 

CELLS.  See  Biology  (for  life  processes).  Disease 
names,  eg.  Cancer.  Body  port  names 
CEMENT.  See  Concrete 

Alpha  Pcxtland  and  Ideal  Cement  Cos  raise 
prices,  effective  Jan  1;  cite  rising  labor  costs,  oth¬ 
er  factors,  S  1,37:2;  speculation  on  whether  other 
producers  will  follow  move;  problems  facing  indus 
discussed;  illus,  S  10,111,13:3 
CEMETERIES.  See  Civil  War— Centennial  S  4 
CENSORSHIP.  See  subjects,  eg.  Books,  Motion 
Pictures,  News,  TV  S  Radio.  Geog  heads  (subdiv 
Pol  where  subdivided)  (for  adm  agencies) 

CENSUS.  See  US— Population 

CENTRAL  Africon  Republic.  See  French  Communi¬ 
ty.  UN 

CENTRAL  America.  See  Amer  Nations.  Country 
names 

CENTRAL  Treoty  Orgn.  See  Middle  East-Pol 
CEREBRAL  Polsy  Assn,  United.  See  Handicapped, 
Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Physically 
CEREBRAL  Palsy  of  Queens,  United.  See  NYC- 
Electlons— City  Council,  Pres  par  S  2 
CESIUM.  See  Atomic  Energy— Gen,  effects  par  S  Iff 
CEYLON.  See  Ger— Berlin  S  4.  Internatl  Relations— 
Big  Powers,  Belgrade  conf  par.  UN  A  Amb  Gopal- 


You  are  looking  at  a  page  from  The 
New  York  Times  Index,  the  time-saving 
guide  to  news  facts  of  all  kinds. 

Note  the  letter  and  figures  at  the  end  of  each 
news  reference.  They  show  the  date,  page 
and  column  of  the  story’s  publication  in  The 
Times,  and  indicate  when  your  own  news¬ 
paper  may  have  covered  it. 

Twice  a  month.  The  Index  brings  you  over 
20,000  references  to  recent  events,  organized 
under  topical  headings  to  give  you  a  fast¬ 


reading  summary  of  developments  in  all  fields. 

And  the  cost  is  low.  A  year’s  subscription  for 
the  twice-a-month  Index  costs  only  $60.  The 
Cumulative  Annual  Volume,  published  each 
spring,  is  also  $60.  A  combination  price  of 
$95  for  the  complete  service  saves  you  $25. 

If  you  are  not  getting  The  Index  now,  why 
not  give  your  staff  a  lift  by  having  your 
subscription  entered  without  delay?  Address 
your  order  to  The  New  York  Times  Index, 
229  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


profit;  Wall  St  reaction,  S  14,45:3 

ELECTIONS:  Nixon  leaning  more  toward  Gov 
race,  S  3,40:3;  further  comment  on  dilemma;  cartoon; 
graph  of  key  elections  since  *54,  S  3, IV,  10:6;  Sen 
Goldwater  sees  Nixon  winning  *60  Gov  election, 
radio  int;  says  he  will  thus  not  be  available  for  *64 
Pres  nomination,  S  4,13:1;  Brown  Jibes  at  Nixon  ir>> 
decisicm,  S  6,25:2;  G  J  Knight  seen  opposing  Nixon 
for  Gov  nomination;  comment  on  i^e-campaign  activ¬ 
ities,  S  10,51:3;  Sen  Kuchel  says  any  Gov  candidate 
should  pledge  to  serve  4-yr  term,  S  11,11:1;  Knight 
announces  candidacy,  press  conf,  S  12,22:2;  Nixon 
warns  growing  field  of  Repub  Gov  candidates  to 
focus  primary  attacks  on  Dems,  not  each  other, 
press  conf,  Denver;  insists  he  has  not  reached  de¬ 
cision;  comments  on  Knight,  S  13,31:5;  Brown  ap¬ 
peals  for  Pres  Kennedy  support,  S  14,17:3;  Repub 
leaders  from  1 1  Eastern  states  urge  Nixon  to  run, 
Hartiord  meeting;  Nixon  hears  24  Calif  leaders  plea 
to  run,  S  15,36:6 

CALIFORNIA,  Univ  of.  See  Atomic  Energy— Theory 
CALIFORNIA  Institute  of  Technology.  See  Colls— 
US,  finonces  par  S  8 

CALLAHAN,  Joseph  M.  See  NYC— Elections— City 
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86.4%  of  U.S.  Households 
Read  Weekday  Newspapers 


80.4%  of  Homes  Buy,  Read 
At  Least  1  Paper  Each  Day 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Results  of  the  first  successful 
attempt  to  measure  the  full 
scope  of  the  daily  newspaper’s 
reading  public  were  presented 
in  New  Yoric  this  week  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies. 

Chief  among  hundreds  of  sig¬ 
nificant  findings  was  that  the 
newspaper  reaches  every  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  American  public, 
with  its  heaviest  concentration 
among  the  higher-income,  bet¬ 
ter-educated,  more  influential 
people;  and  that  the  newspaper 
plays  an  intimate  part  in  the 
personal  lives  of  readers  at  all 
social  levels. 

Bureau  Project 

The  presentation,  viewed  by 
more  than  1400  persons,  was 
titled  “The  Newspaper  and  Its 
Reading  Public,’’  and  was  shown 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  under  whose  supervi¬ 
sion  the  research  project  was 
carried  out,  with  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives  as  co-host. 

The  survey  was  conducted  in 
consultation  with  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Research  Foundation  by  the 
Audits  &  Surveys  Company.  It 
was  also  reviewed  by  an  ad¬ 
visory  council  of  leading  news¬ 
paper  research  men.  Financing 
of  the  study  was  provided  by 
six  major  Canadian  newsprint 
manufacturers,  comprising  the 
Newsprint  Information  Com¬ 
mittee.  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr., 
Bureau  president,  and  Dr.  Leo 
Bogart,  vicepresident  for  mar¬ 
keting  planning  and  research 
at  the  Bureau,  delivered  the 
“Visual  Motion”  process.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  the  presentation  was 
supervised  by  the  Bureau’s 
creative  vicepresident,  Edward 
A.  Falasca. 

Objective 

According  to  Mr.  Lipscomb, 
the  threefold  objective  of  the 
research  was:  1)  to  provide  an 
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accurate  description  of  the  true 
pattern  of  newspaper  reading 
behavior;  2)  to  describe  the  role 
daily  newspapers  play  in  the 
lives  of  people  as  citizens  and 
consumers;  and  3)  to  measure 
the  full  dimensions  of  the  daily 
newspaper  as  a  national  adver¬ 
tising  medium. 

Among  the  many  significant 
facts  about  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per’s  readers  uncovered  by  the 
study  are  these : 

Of  the  54,000,000  households 
in  the  continental  U.  S.  86.4% 
read  at  least  one  newspaper  on 
an  average  weekday;  80.4%  of 
homes  buy  and  read  at  least 
one  paper  each  day;  and  an¬ 
other  6%  read  one  or  more 
papers  on  a  pass-along  basis. 

Four  out  of  five  adults  (21 
and  over)  and  72%  of  the 
country’s  13,000,000  individuals 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  20 
read  a  newspaper  on  any  given 
weekday.  In  the  course  of  a 
five-day  period,  88%  of  adults 
read  a  newspaper  on  one  or 
more  days. 

Total  newspaper  readings  by 
adults  on  every  weekday  are 
125,500,000  and  by  the  teen¬ 
agers,  another  12,750,000. 

Home  Delivery  Big 

Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the 
time,  the  newspaper  reaches  the 
reader  by  means  of  regular 
home  delivery  —  by  newsboy 
usually,  and  by  mail.  In  25% 
of  the  cases,  the  newspaper  is 
bought  at  a  store,  a  newsstand, 
or  a  self-service  rack. 

“This  regular  pattern  of 
home  delivery,”  Dr.  Bogart 
noted,  “provides  the  basic  con¬ 
text  for  the  social  role  of  news¬ 
papers  as  a  family  medium.” 

The  study  also  found  that 
two-thirds  of  the  people  have 
a  habitual  time  for  reading  the 
newspaper.  It  takes  place  at 
every  time  of  the  day.  How¬ 
ever,  the  newspaper  is  not 
normally  read  in  a  single  sit- 
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iing.  The  typical  reader  picks 
up  and  looks  into  his  paper  2.4 
times  each  weekday. 

Regarding  the  actual  use  of 
the  newspaper,  the  study  re¬ 
veals  that  apparently  Ameri¬ 
cans  do  more  than  just  read  it. 
They  actively  use  it  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ways:  53%  report  they 
have  clipped  some  item  other 
than  advertising  out  of  the  pa¬ 
per  in  the  past  three  months; 
27%  still  have  the  clipping  at 
home;  18%  have  sent  or  passed 
along  a  recent  clipping  to  some¬ 
one  else;  28%  have  clipped  ads; 
and  15%  recall  buying  the 
product. 

Suburban  Readers 

Newspaper  reading  is  about 
as  high  in  the  suburbs  as  it  is 
in  the  metropolitan  areas, 
where  it  ranges  from  89%  to 
93%. 

People  were  asked  to  describe 
how  they  would  feel  if  they  had 
to  gfet  along  without  television 
and  without  newspapers.  The 
response,  “I  would  feel  quite 
lost  without  it,”  was  selected 
by  49%  in  the  case  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  by  28%  in  the  case 
of  television. 

The  newspaper  emerges  from 
the  study  as  an  important  home¬ 
town  institution  with  which  the 
public  comes  into  intimate  con¬ 
tact  in  a  variety  of  ways:  43% 
have  visited  the  paper’s  office 
or  plant;  45%  have  placed 
classified  ads;  23%  have  writ¬ 
ten  or  phoned  the  newspaper 
for  information;  8%  have 
written  letters  to  the  editor. 

Additional  showings  of  the 
presentation  in  major  cities  are 
planned  for  the  coming  months. 
A  meeting  in  Detroit,  Dec.  12, 
will  be  attended  by  auto  com¬ 
pany  executives,  their  agencies, 
and  other  advertisers  and 
agencies  in  the  area. 

4,826  Interviews 

The  project  involved  a  prob¬ 
ability  sample  of  4,826  inter¬ 
views  with  individuals  15  years 
of  age  and  older,  representing 
2,449  households  drawn  from 
622  sampling  points. 

“The  companies  which  have 
underwritten  this  research,” 


Mr.  Lipscomb  said,  “have  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  to 
accurate  measurement  of  the 
daily  newspaper’s  full  dimen¬ 
sions.  Advertisers,  agencies,  and 
newspapers  will  all  benefit  from 
this  forward-looking  effort.” 

Member  companies  of  the 
Newsprint  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  are:  Abitibi  Power  & 
Paper  Co.,  Ltd;  Anglo-Cana¬ 
dian  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.; 
Anglo-Newfoundland  Develop¬ 
ment  Co.,  Ltd;  Donnacona  Pa¬ 
per  Co.;  MacMillan,  Bloedel  & 
Powell  River,  Ltd.;  and  St. 
Lawrence  Corporation,  Ltd. 

According  to  Douglas  W. 
Ambridge,  president  of  Abitibi 
and  current  chairman  of  the 
Newsprint  Information  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  study  was  financed 
by  the  six  newsprint  firms  be¬ 
cause  the  companies,  which 
produce  approximately  40%  of 
Canada’s  newsprint  output,  feel 
it  “is  to  the  interest  of  news¬ 
print  producers  to  work  closely 
with  their  prime  customer  in 
helping  to  maintain  and  better 
the  newspapers’  competitive 
position.” 

The  two  research  projects 
cost  approximately  $100,000,  for 
which  the  member  companies 
taxed  themselves. 

Difficult  Problem 

The  study  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper’s  reading  public  just  com¬ 
pleted  by  Audits  and  Surveys 
Company  involved  a  unique  and 
difficult  problem  in  media  re¬ 
search,  according  to  Lester  R. 
Frankel,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  A&S  and  adjunct  pro¬ 
fessor  of  statistics  at  the  New 
York  University  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  who  designed  the  newspa¬ 
per  study. 

As  Dr.  Bogart  put  it  this 
week,  “The  measurement  of  a 
national  medium  made  up  of 
hundreds  of  local  units  was  far 
different  from  measuring  the 
audience  of  four  television  net¬ 
works  or  four  leading  maga¬ 
zines  or  a  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  a  single  market.” 

The  project,  in  order  to  re¬ 
flect  accurately  the  reach  of  1,- 
763  weekday  and  563  Sunday 
newspapers,  involved  the  use  of 
622  different  sampling  points 
across  the  nation.  The  inter¬ 
views  made  with  4,826  individ¬ 
uals  15  years  of  age  and  older 
in  2,449  households,  represents 
a  sampling  procedure  which 
was  far  more  dispersed  geo¬ 
graphically  than  is  customary 
in  major  national  media  studies. 


‘EXCLUSIVE’ 


Interview?  Izvestia 
Editor  Had  a  Debate 


By  Alvin  Spivak 

United  Prewt  International 

If  some  White  House  report¬ 
ers  had  to  do  it  aRain,  they 
might  handle  Izvestia’s  editor, 
Alexei  I.  Adzhubei,  in  much  the 
same  argumentative  way  he  in¬ 
terviewed  President  Kennedy  at 
Hyannis  Port,  Mass.,  last  Satur¬ 
day. 

But  when  the  American  cor¬ 
respondents  questioned  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  son-in-law  of  Soviet 
Premier  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev 
about  his  Cape  Cod  “scoop,” 
they  were  seeking  news  rather 
than  a  debate. 

And  that,  as  events  developed, 
was  the  difference  between  the 
U.  S.  newsmen  and  Adzhubei. 

The  news  was  there:  Adzhu¬ 
bei  reported  at  the  weekend 
White  House  press  room  in  the 
Yachtsman  Hotel,  Hyannis,  that 
his  unprecedented  exclusive 
would  lead  to  a  “betterment” 
of  Soviet-American  relations. 

He  had  some  other  news¬ 
worthy  comments.  His  interview 
was  “a  very  important  conver¬ 
sation  for  our  understanding 
of  many  important  questions.” 
He  had  a  “very  good  impres¬ 
sion”  of  Mr.  Kennedy.  Ameri¬ 
cans  should  be  proud  of  their 
“young  President  of  a  great 
country.” 

In  the  give  and  take  of  prob¬ 
ing  through  an  interpreter  for 
a  story  from  Adzhubei,  the  re¬ 
porters  —  this  writer  included 
—  missed  the  significance  when 
he  said  he  mixed  “discussion” 


GETTING  THE  NEWS — Avid  read¬ 
ers  crowd  around  an  Izvestia  dis¬ 
play  on  a  cafeteria  building  in 
Moscow.  The  billboard  above  the 
news  advertises  TV  dinners.  John 
Faber  made  this  picture  during  his 
tour  of  Russia  last  year. 


into  his  (luestioning  of  President 
Kennedy  in  their  two-hour  meet¬ 
ing. 

It  was  not  until  Tuesday  they 
learned  that  Adzhubei’s  side  of 
the  dialogue  took  up  more  than 
one-third  of  the  7,000-word 
transcript,  which  his  official 
government  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  full.  The  Izvestia  edi¬ 
tor  countered  Mr.  Kennedy’s 
statements  with  the  Communist 
line  by  means  ranging  from 
challenges  of  facts  to  a  .sug¬ 
gestion  that  Mr.  Kennedy  ad¬ 
mit  “interference  in  the  affairs 
of  Cuba  was  a  mistake.” 

(President  Kennedy’s  mes¬ 
sage  was  that  the  U.  S.  and 
Russia  could  live  in  peace  if 
the  Soviets  ceased  their  efforts 
to  promote  communism  outside 
their  own  country.  The  ap¬ 
proved  text  of  the  “dialogue” 
appeared  in  Izvestia  with  only 
one  notable  alteration  to  clarify 
a  remark  by  Mr.  Adzhubei  that 
the  results  of  his  father-in-law’s 
visit  to  the  U.  S.  in  1959  had 
not  been  completely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Blame  for  the  wrecking 
of  the  positive  results  of  that 
trip  were  placed  on  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  Administration  in  the  re¬ 
written  version.) 

“We  were  too  easy  on  him,” 
several  White  House  reporters 
have  said  since  questioning 
Adzhubei  in  Hyannis. 

Some  others  disagree,  main¬ 
taining  that  there  was  no  point 
getting  into  a  verbal  sparring 
match  with  the  ruddy-faced, 
blond  37-year-old  Russian. 

For  the  most  part,  the  score 
or  so  of  newsmen  brushed  aside 
remarks  by  Adzhubei  which  at 
some  points  were  heavy-handed 
attempts  at  humor,  and  at  other 
times  seemed  to  echo  from  a 
chip  on  his  shoulder. 

Adzhubei  readily  had  agreed 
to  be  interviewed  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Yachtsman  Hotel 
from  President  Kennedy’s  near¬ 
by  home.  He  even  sat  patiently 
through  White  House  Press  Sec¬ 
retary  Pierre  Salinger’s  regu¬ 
lar  press  briefing  before  he  was 
called  upon. 

Although  he  speaks  some 
English,  he  spoke  through  Alex¬ 
ander  Akalovsky,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  interpreter,  while  Georgi 
Bolshikov,  Adzhubei’s  own  inter¬ 
preter  and  editor  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish-language  magazine  USSR, 
listened  in. 


funny  —  particularly  since  he 
had  arrived  the  evening  before 
on  a  wave  of  good  fellowship. 

Within  minutes  after  b*!ng 
shown  to  their  adjoining  moms 
on  the  top  fioor  of  the  two-story 
Yachtsman  Hotel  —  moms 
which  they  justifiably  com¬ 
plained  the  next  day  were  “over¬ 
heated”  —  Adzhubei  and  Hol- 
shikov  submitted  to  advance  in¬ 
terviews  by  several  newsmen. 

Adzhubei  later  had  dinner  at 
a  walking-distance  restaurant 
with  Salinger;  the  President’s 
special  counsel,  Theodore  C. 
Soren.sen,  and  several  other  per¬ 
sons.  As  they  were  leaving,  Sal¬ 
inger  led  Adzhubei  past  a  table 
where  some  White  House  cor¬ 
respondents  were  dining. 

With  a  big  smile,  Adzhuliei 
shook  hands  with  the  reporters 
to  whom  he  was  intiwluced  by 
Salinger.  Hearing  one  news¬ 
man’s  name,  of  Russian  deriva¬ 
tion,  Adzhubei’s  face  lit  up. 

With  a  laughing  “ho!  ho!” 
Adzhubei  marched  around  the 
table  to  the  reporter  with  the 
Russian-sounding  name,  pointed 
at  him,  and  mared:  “Our 
agent!” 

Except  for  times  such  as  when 
newsmen  mentioned  Berlin,  or 
asked  if  he  would  publish  the 
complete  text  of  his  interview, 
Adzhubei  was  full  of  gags  like 
that.  Meeting  the  President’s 
brother.  Attorney  General  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  Kennedy,  who  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  prosecute  American 
Communists  for  failure  to  reg¬ 
ister  according  to  law,  Adzhu¬ 
bei  quipped: 

“I  am  here  to  register.” 

*  *  * 

Eight  members  of  the  staff 
of  Izvestia  gathered  at  the  Mos¬ 
cow  airport  with  his  wife,  Rada, 
to  give  the  editor  a  “hero’s  wel¬ 
come”  as  he  returned  from  the 
U.  S.  within  hours  after  Iz¬ 
vestia  appeared  with  the  page 
and  one-half  spread  of  the  in¬ 
terview. 

The  plan  for  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  to  grant  this  unprecedented 
session  with  a  Soviet  journalist- 
politician  grew  out  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  editor’s  television  discus¬ 
sion  of  press  affairs  with  Mr. 
Salinger  last  June.  The  Soviet 
Premier  sanctioned  the  idea. 
The  meeting  followed  by  a  few 
months  the  series  of  interviews 
Mr.  Khrushchev  had  with  Wal¬ 
ter  Lippmann,  Drew  Pearson 
and  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger. 

The  differences  in  journalistic 
techniques  of  U.  S.  and  Russian 
newsmen  were  noted  by  Henry 
L.  Shapiro,  longftime  UPI  resi¬ 
dent  corespondent  in  Moscow 
who  had  a  two-and-a-half  hour 
interview  with  the  Soviet  chair¬ 
man  in  1957  without  benefit  of 
interpreters.  “I  could  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  speak  for  the  U.  S.  I 
asked  only  questions,”  Mr. 
Shapiro  recalled. 
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TIMELY  COMMENT  by  Dan  Dowl¬ 
ing  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune:  "In  Moscow  Nearly  Every¬ 
one  Reads  Izvestia."  (With  apolo¬ 
gies  to  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin's 
famous  promotion  campaign.) 

A  few  times,  Adzhubei  was 
nastily  reminiscent  of  what  his 
father-in-law  was  like  last  year 
at  the  United  Nations.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  when  asked  if  he  had 
talked  with  Mr.  Kennedy  about 
Berlin,  Adzhubei  .snapped,  “It 
is  we,  the  Russians,  who  live  in 
Europe,  not  you!”  And  when 
asked  if  he  queried  Mr.  Kennedy 
about  visiting  Russia,  Adzhubei 
said  he  did  not  ask  questions 
“by  chance.” 

‘Irresponsible’ 

Ridiculing  reporters  for  even 
suggesting  that  he  might  have 
asked  the  President  if  he  were 
interested  in  visiting  Russia, 
Adzhubei  said  no  American 
newsman  would  ask  Chairman 
Khrushchev  if  he  would  like  to 
visit  the  United  States.  In  the 
only  real  snap-back  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  CBS’s  Robert  Pierpoint 
said  he  would  have  asked  the 
question  of  Khrushchev. 

“You  are  an  irresponsible 
person!”  Adzhubei  barked. 

On  this  and  many  other  com¬ 
ments,  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
whether  the  bluff-mannered  visi¬ 
tor  was  trying  to  be  sassy  or 


JOVIAL  editor  of  Izvestia,  Aleksei 
I.  Adzhubei  playfully  pats  tummy 
of  Frank  Falacci,  Boston  Globe 
photographer,  after  having  exclu¬ 
sive  interview  with  President  Ken¬ 
nedy. 
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Los  Angeles  Times  Goals 
Defined  by  Year’s  Moves 


Publisher  Otis  Chandler  Points 
To  Program  for  Greater  Service 


By  Campbell  WatMin 

Los  Angeles 

Opportunities  abound  in  the 
purchase  of  a  community  daily 
by  the  Times-Mirror  Company, 
parent  orpranization  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Otis  Chandler, 
34-year-old  publisher,  said  this 
week  in  an  E&P  interview. 

Among  these  is  “a  complete 
newspaper  service”  obtainable 
by  distribution  of  the  Times  in 
conjunction  with  editions  of  the 
Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot,  he 
observed. 

This  and  four  other  possibili¬ 
ties  seen  for  Times’  growth 
from  the  purchase  are  all  sub¬ 
ject  to  analysis  and  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  desirability,  he 
stressed. 

Yet  the  potential  already  has 
been  evidenced  from  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  Saturday  editions  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  after¬ 
noon  affiliate  of  the  morning 
Times,  and  the  offering  instead 
of  Saturday  delivery  of  the  bull¬ 
dog  edition  of  the  Sunday  Times. 

Sunday  Gain 

The  immediate,  overall  result 
is  a  100,000  gain  in  the  Sunday 
Times  to  provide  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  1,100,000. 

These  two  recent  moves  are 
but  part  of  a  Times  program 
which  was  drafted  more  than  a 
year  ago.  This  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  step  by  step  since  Sep¬ 
tember,  1960.  The  changes  are 
not  the  results  of  any  com¬ 
petitive  situation,  he  declared. 

The  series  of  developments  in¬ 
clude  policy  and  coverage 
changes  which  have  meant  im¬ 
proved  acceptance.  This  in  turn 
has  accelerated  advertising  and 
circulation  growth. 

Results  were  established  last 
Spring,  just  a  year  after  Mr. 
Chandler  became  publisher.  The 
Sunday  Times  then  hit  and 
maintained  for  a  “month  of 
Sundays”  the  million  mark 
which  has  now  been  exceeded  by 
10  percent. 

The  basics  of  the  Times’  policy 
change,  the  new  opportunities 
and  the  plans  for  1962  were 
discussed  frankly  by  the  fourth- 
generation  publisher. 


“We  mainly  feel  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  serve  the  needs  of  South¬ 
ern  California  and  feel  we  are 
doing  so  with  the  Times,”  he 
said. 

The  service  area,  as  he  meas¬ 
ures  it,  comprises  some  5,000 
square  miles.  The  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  county  of  this  growth  area, 
and  of  all  California,  is  Orange 
County,  lying  just  south  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  he  explained. 

The  new  areas  of  potential 
opportunity  opened  there  from 
the  acquisition  of  the  Orange 
Coast  Publishing  Co.,  operating 
a  five-day  a  week  newspaper. 
(E&P,  Nov.  25). 

The  company’s  Orange  Coast 
Daily  Pilot  publishes  three  edi¬ 
tions.  These  are  the  Costa  Mesa 
Globe-Herald  Daily  Pilot,  New¬ 
port  Harbor  Daily  Pilot  and 
Huntington  Beach  Daily  Pilot. 

Possibilities  under  study  in¬ 
clude  the  further  development 
of  the  Sunday  Times  by  its  sale 
in  conjunction  with  the  after¬ 
noon  Pilot  editions. 

These  also  include  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  Times  seven 
days  a  week  along  with  the 
Pilot. 

Such  would  offer  Orange 
County  the  complete  news  cov¬ 
erage  which  is  a  Times  goal. 
For  it  would  combine  the  metro¬ 
politan  and  zoned  news  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Times  and  the  full 
local  news  of  the  Pilot. 

Expansion  Viewed 

Alternately  the  Orange  Coast 
Publishing  Company  unit  could 
expand  its  three  editions,  or  it 
could  expand  the  number  of  its 
editions  to  include  additional 
communities  in  its  specialized 
local  reports. 

Such  edition  expansion  would 
provide  local  newspapers  for 
Laguna,  South  Laguna,  San 
Jacinto,  San  Clemente  and  other 
points,  the  publisher  suggested. 
San  Clemente,  for  example,  now 
has  no  daily  newspaper. 

A  fourth  opportunity  is  in¬ 
dicated  should  the  Times  include 
one  of  its  zoned  editions  in  the 
Pilot.  Added  to  this  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  Times  increasing 
the  number  of  its  zoned  editions. 
There  are  now  six. 


The  acquisition  of  additional 
Southern  California  community 
newspapers  is  not  ruled  out,  Mr. 
Chandler  admitted.  Any  such 
moves  would  depend  on  the  eval- 
ulation  of  the  growth  in  the 
segment  involved,  the  type  of 
community  available,  and  the 
availability  of  newspapers  to 
provide  service  in  that  commun¬ 
ity. 

Prime  growth  area  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  vital,  it  was  indicated. 
Orange  County  has  a  current 
annual  population  increase  of 
70,000.  Its  program  includes  a 
planned  community  of  100,000 
to  be  known  as  University  City, 
selected  for  a  new  branch  of  the 
University  of  California. 

Equipment  Needed 

A  selection  of  any  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  moves  under  consideration 
in  studying  the  purchase  of  the 
Pilot  organization  headed  by 
Watler  Burroughs  may  involve 
buying  new  equipment. 

Sub-plant  operations  for  the 
Times  itself  are  ruled  out,  Mr. 
Chandler  added.  The  cost  of 
press  installations  makes  this 
unfeasible  for  a  newspaper 
which  averaged  88  pages  daily 
over  the  past  year. 

Besides,  the  Times-Mirror  is 
now  installing  additional  presses 
in  its  main  plant.  These  will 
boost  capacity  from  112  pages 
to  144  pages  by  mid-1962.  These 
presses  will  also  enable  addi¬ 
tional  color  advertising  in  the 
Times. 

Another  factor  working 
against  any  sub-plant  idea  lies 
in  the  main  Times  plant’s  loca¬ 
tion  adjacent  to  the  hub  of  the 
freeway  system.  Delivery  times 
should  improve  with  freeway  de¬ 
velopments,  Mr.  Chandler  said. 


Larger  Staff 

Policy  revisions  and  news  con¬ 
tent  development  preceded  the 
changes  in  the  Times  which  be¬ 
gan  late  in  1960.  These  empha¬ 
sized  more  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news. 

The  upgrading  is  continuing 
and  “a  rather  sizable  increase” 
in  the  Times’  staff  is  scheduled 
for  1962,  the  publisher  said. 

This  staff  growth  will  result 
principally  in  the  establishment 
of  Times’  correspondents  at 
permanent  bases  overseas,  for 
the  Times  is  developing  its  own 
foreign  staff  and  will  rely  less 
on  the  press  associations  for 
foreign  news. 


editor  6C  publisher  fw  December  2,  1961 


Otis  Chandler 

This  foreign  development  was 
pioneered  by  Waldo  Drake.  He 
is  retiring  shortly.  Don  Shan¬ 
non  already  has  been  selected 
as  his  successor. 

The  editorial  philosophy  of  the 
Times  develop^  from  studies 
showing  changes  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  metropolitan  area  over  the 
past  five  years. 

Los  Angeles  has  long  been 
important,  and  is  “a  true  city,” 
Mr.  Chandler  explained.  Yet 
the  attitude  of  newcomers  has 
changed  since  1956. 

Allegiance  to  a  Gity 

Formerly  this  vast  swarm  of 
arrivals  had  no  allegiance  to 
or  pride  in  Southern  California. 
Now  they  have  allegiance.  They 
also  are  interested  in  cultural 
and  artistic  angles.  They  have 
a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  in¬ 
formation  and  are  literate,  he 
observed. 

“To  stay  ahead  in  such  a  situ¬ 
ation,  a  good  newspaper  must 
de-emphasize  petty  news,  such 
as  crime  and  violence.  Instead, 
it  must  provide  complete  na¬ 
tional  and  international  cover¬ 
age  in  its  new  report,”  the  pub¬ 
lisher  declared. 

As  a  result,  the  Times  now 
couples  improved  world  and  na¬ 
tional  news  with  top  local  cov¬ 
erage  stressing  government, 
business  and  cultural  affairs  in 
greater  detail  than  ever  before, 
he  explained. 

A  prime  example  is  the  Times’ 
Outlook  section.  This  resulted 
from  upgrading  the  financial 
section  from  a  space  devoted 
principally  to  stock  tables. 

Outlook  provides  business 
trends,  interpretative  reports 
and  also  special  news  which 
recognizes  Los  Angeles’  entry 
into  increased  importance  in  the 
business  world. 

This  is  essential  as  the  city 
is  becoming  the  financial  as  well 
as  the  industrial  and  retail  capi- 
(Contimied  on  page  52) 
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Making  Instant  News 
On  Far-Away  Island 


By  Ro^rt  C.  MiUer  headquarters  at  Jfc  1 

United  Pre**  Inlemal.onal  J 

, ,  ,  ,  tion  to  the  local  residents  who  HB  ^  ^  , 

Mesauke,  Dutch  New  Guinea  to  the  world.  The  rest  of  the  back  and  forth  outside  Kenneth  K.  Burke  Fred  W,  Stem 

Locate  the  biggfest  and  fastest  time  is  spent  trying  to  find  out  observing  the  world  press  at 

breaking  news  story  in  the  most  what  happened  to  the  copy  and  ^ork.  And  the  mission  school 

isolated  spot  in  the  civilized  pictures  that  are  transmitted,  gygj^  brought  its  entire  congre-  2  IVPW  PllbIlsll0P^ 

world,  surround  it  by  jungle,  some  by  KLM  crew  members,  nation  of  young  Papuans  to  the 

blanket  it  with  oppressive  heat,  some  by  specially  hired  light  Parkin 

and  you  have  the  setting  for  the  planes.  Other  words  are  sent  ^  invaders.  -Hi  vaiineil  l^rOU] 

missing  Michael  Rockefeller  over  the  voice  and  Morse  cir-  group  ever  worketl  under 

story.  cuit  that  is  geared  to  handle  difficult  peacetime  condi-  Roch^ter,  N 


Netv  York  Newn  reporter 
James  Desmond  has  the  honor 
of  getting  the  only  collect 
“rocket.”  He  was  forced  to 
borrow  guilders  from  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  order  to  read  it. 

Press  Headquarters 


2  New  Publishers 
In  Gannett  Group 


story.  cuit  that  is  geared  to  handle  difficult  peacetime  condi-  Roch^ter,  N  Y. 

Link  this  spot  with  civiliza-  a  few  hundred  works  of  gov-  offsetting  all  the  Two  new  publishers  and  a 

tion  by  a  sick  radiophone  and  emment  and  commercial  traffic  frustrating  and  nightmarish  dif-  general  manager  of  Gan- 

Morse  circuit,  dump  more  than  and  now  is  being  asked  to  move  Acuities  is  the  wonderful  coop-  "‘^tt  newspapers  were  an- 

100  newsmen,  cameramen,  more  than  100,000  words  daily  oration  of  Dutch  officials  and  the  nounced  this  week  by  Paul 

searchers  and  VIP’s  on  it,  and  using  only  Dutch  officials  who  friendship  of  Merauke’s  entire  Miller,  president  of  the  group, 

demand  that  all  newsmen  report  must  rely  largely  upon  Papuan  population,  which  is  the  world’s  Ten  new  vicepresidents  of  Gan- 

instant  coverage  on  every  angle  assistants.  The  mii^le  is  that  friendliest.'  This  cooperation  and  subsidiaries  were  elected 

and  deliver  it  pronto  to  London,  anything  is  reaching  the  out-  friendliness,  plus  an  ample  sup-  annual  board  meetings. 
Sydney,  New  York,  Pretoria,  side  world.  pjy  good'  Dutch  beer,  offsets  The  appointments,  effective 

and  White  Horse.  Shortanes  of  Evervthinc  other  problems.  ^ 

Strip  in  12,000-foot  high  Governor  Rockefeller  is  stay-  Fred  .  Stem,  publisher  of 

mountains  that  incubate  fierce  Shortages  are  everywhere  in  ing  at  the  red,  galvanized  roofed  the  Binghumton  (N.  Y.)  Eve- 
tropical  storms,  wreck  commu-  this  little  trading  community  of  home  of  District  Commissioner  Press;  vicepresident  of 

nications  and  halt  all  air  traffic  4,000  Dutch,  Indonesians,  Chi-  Jansen  with  its  unoccupied  sen-  Binghamton  Press  Company, 

except  for  a  few  hours  daily,  nese  and  Papuans.  try  box  and  lush  flower  gardens.  I^c.  He  has  been  general  man- 

then  locate  the  sources  of  news  There  is  a  shortage  of  space.  The  news  is  relayed  to  the  60-  ager,  editor  and  secretary, 
in  Papuan  villages  stretched  particularly  space  required  for  odd  newsmen  and  photographers  Kenneth  K.  Burke,  publisher 

along  some  200  miles  of  jungled  sleeping  bodies.  The  town’s  only  by  Rockefeller’s  press  secretary,  <^he  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times; 
coastline  where  the  main  indus-  hotel  is  sleeping  four  to  a  room  Bob  McManus,  and  by  Dutch  vicepresident  of  Hartford  Times, 
try  is  crocodile  hunting.  and  was  booked  solid  10  min-  officials  who  hold  impromptu  succeeding  in  both  posts 

c..  j  •.!.  D  utes  after  Governor  Nelson  press  conferences  at  the  hotel.  David  R.  Daniel,  a  Times  staff 

seaMHied  with  numorK  i-*  i_  i*  n  .  ^  i  r««<i  ^  _ i _ _ mi/*  ^ 


^  j  •  I  n  wvcro  vjvvcriiiui 

Seasoned  with  Rumors  Rockefeller’s  party  arrived.  The 

Season  all  this  with  reports  overflow  of  newsmen  are  bedded 
from  government  headquarters  down  in  the  hospital  and  army 
in  The  Hague,  Washington  and  barracks. 


Transmission  Problem 

Communications  is  a  night¬ 
mare  as  no  newsman  has  any 


member  since  1916  who  will  re¬ 
tire  and  become  a  consultant  at 
the  end  of  this  year. 

Robert  R.  Eckert,  general 


Canberra,  which  have  all  the  There  is  a  shortage  of  water,  whether  his  copy  filed  Elmira  (N.  Y.) 

reliability  of  a  Hollywood  press  which  comes  one  hour  daily  —  conceivable  wav  i's  ever  ^tar-Gazette,  Elmira  Advertiser 

agent’s  product.  maybe.  The  shortage  of  trans-  across  the  12  000-foot  Elmira  Sunday  Telegram; 

Cook  all  this  at  least  12  hours  ^rtation  is  somewhat  alleviated  n^ountain  range  to  Hollandia  vicepresident  of  Elm.ra  Star- 

daily  in  a  steam  pressure  i^y  obliging  Dutch  who  offer  what  happens  to  it  from  ^^^ette,  Inc.  He  has  been  busi- 

cooker,  basted  repeatedly  with  seats  in  cars,  trucks  and  on  ness  manager  of  the  Bingham- 

salted  sweat,  and  when  ap-  motor  scooters  and  bicycles.  Merauke  was  founded  60  Evening  Press  since  1958. 

preaching  the  boiling  point  This  reporter  swept  down  the  ^y  a  Dutch  military  ^Lf^'fh^ias"’v"^Taft  who^^^ 

saturate  with  warm  beer.  Per-  grassy  runway  of  the  air^rt  established  a  base  thp'l’rJinM^n  ^ 

meate  the  whole  process  with  riding  t^dem  on  a  motorbike  ^ere.  A  commercial  company  ^  * 

rumors.  to  cover  the  arrival  of  an  R.A.F.  then  left.  Dur-  T  Flmira 

Merauke  is  the  greatest  ex-  Hercules.  World  War  II  it  never  was  o.  ^'ayton  J.  Gallagher,  Elmira 

ample  of  togetherness  the  press  The  cable  officers  kept  only  occupied  by  the  Japanese,  who 

has  experienced.  They  are  con-  tropical  hours  until  additional  concentrated  on  the  northern  of 

gealed  into  a  sweaty  mass  —  staffers  were  imported  from  instead  of  the  southern  coast  office  manager  of 

eating,  sleeping,  living  together,  Hollandia  and  then  the  hours  Its  people  are  happy  and  con-  Hie  f/(tca  Ob^rvcr^Dispatc/i  and 
vainly  trying  to  find  out  what  were  extended.  The  radio  sta-  smiling  natives  are  Eaily  Eress,  and  assistant 

is  going  on,  and  then  trying  to  tion  chief,  L.  V.  A.  Helling,  amused  by  the  sudden  arrival  Observer- 

relay  information  and  pictures  ^us  been  sleepless  for  over  a  manv  visitors  There  is  Oispatch,  Inc.  ... 

- - - 1 _  week  now  maintaining  his  gov-  „rarticX  no  laiSee  ba^ier  vicepresidents  me  ude 

(This  dispatch  was  written  ernment  communications  sta-  a^evX  Du^hmXsTCaks^^d  T.  McCue,  New- 

specially  for  E&P  prior  to  Gov-  tion,  which  is  the  only  link  with  English  burgh-Beacon  News  Co.;  Rob- 


ernor  Rockefeller’s  departure  the  outside  world  and  whose 
from  the  islands  where  he  had  radio  beam  guides  planes  to 
gone  in  the  fruitless  search  for  Merauke. 


his  son,  an  anthropology  stu¬ 
dent.) 


Despite  the  absence  of  good 
news,  this  is  the  best  assign- 


Bob  Miller,  a  veteran  UPI  ment  in  the  world  as  “rockets 
correspondent,  was  in  San  Fran-  from  the  editors  at  home  have  spondent  at  Saig;on,  Vietnam,  A.  Wallace  Zimmerman,  Plain- 
cisco  when  (Jovernor  Rocke-  to  buck  the  huge  overflow  of  succeeding  John  Griffin  who  re-  field  Courier-News  Co.,  Plain- 
feller  made  his  hasty  departure  traffic  and  few  are  getting  back  signed.  Mr.  Browne  spent  three  field,  N.  J.;  Robert  D.  Wilkin- 
from  New  York.  He  went  at  to  harass  the  reporters.  Papuan  years  with  Stars  and  Stripes  son,  Saratogian,  Inc.,  Saratoga 
once  to  Honolulu  where  he  l>ostal  boys  just  bring  a  batch  and  worked  two  years  for  the  Springs,  N.  Y.;  and  Henry  J. 
joined  several  other  newsmen  of  messages  to  the  hotel  and  Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Record  be-  Leader,  Utica  Observer  -  Dis- 
aboard  the  Governor’s  chartered  reporters  carry  out  the  distribu-  fore  joining  AP  at  Baltimore  patch,  Inc.  These  men  continue 
plane  for  New  Guinea.  tion  themselves.  in  1960.  as  general  managers. 
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^  '  ert  J.  Burow,  Northwestern 

•  Publishing  Company,  (Danville, 

In  Post  at  Saiann  Oilman,  Ma¬ 
in  rosi  at  :9atgon  Telegram,  Inc.;  Herman 

Malcolm  W.  Browne  has  been  E.  Moecker,  Niagara  Falls  Ga- 
named  Associated  Press  corre-  zette  Publishing  Corporation; 


"Usually  my  clients  are  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  this  kind  of  occa¬ 
sion,”  he  commented  after  the 
medal  had  been  presented.  Then 
he  added  that  behind  the  honor 
were  “two  important  forces  in 
my  life — the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  and  my  wife;  we  have 
worked  together  as  partners  for 
41  years  and  lived  together  for 
38  years  as  man  and  wife.” 

The  former  Doris  Fleischman 
continues  to  ha\’e  her  own  office 
at  the  four-story  Bernays  build¬ 
ing  at  26  East  64th  Street. 

The  Bemays  PR  partnership, 
with  its  present  stajff  of  two — 
Howard  Cutler,  with  the  firm  25 
years,  and  Stella  Kraus,  em¬ 
ployed  since  1942  —  still  dis¬ 
penses  PR  advice  to  a  number 
of  clients,  according  to  Mr. 
Bemays. 

“I  have  never  given  out  the 
names  of  my  clients  nor  dis¬ 
cussed  fees,  until  our  relation¬ 
ship  has  become  a  matter  of 
record  elsewhere,”  Mr.  Bemays 
said.  Currently  a  matter  of  rec¬ 
ord  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ber¬ 
nays  is  advising  South  Vietnam 
in  collaboration  with  Kastor, 
Hilton,  Chesley,  Clifford  & 
Atherton,  Inc. 


A  Matter  of  Fees 


Edward  L.  Bernays 


(Photo  by  Friedman,  E&P) 


Ed  Bernays  Honored; 
‘PR  for  a  Paradox’ 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Edward  L.  Bemays  cele¬ 
brated  his  TOth  birthday  Nov,  22 
at  City  Hall,  New  York.  In  the 
presence  of  his  wife  and  a  few 
friends,  he  received  the  Medal¬ 
lion  of  Honor  of  the  city  as 
“U.  S.  Publicist  Number  1, 
founder  of  counsel  on  public  re¬ 
lations,  civic  worker,  and  bat¬ 
tler  for  democratic  causes.” 

It  was  a  case  of  PR  for  a 
paradox,  in  that  Mr.  Bemays 
had  reached  this  summit  of  his 
career  as  a  man  of  contradic¬ 
tions. 

Among  apparent  paradoxes 
was  the  fact  that  no  effort  was 
made  at  the  simple  ceremony 
to  get  a  press  for  the  one-time 
press  agent  who  had  two  legiti¬ 
mate  reasons  for  public  notice. 
His  “Crystallizing  Public  Opin¬ 
ion”,  first  issued  in  1923,  has 
been  re-published  by  Liveright, 
and  the  Richards  Rosen  Press, 
New  York,  has  issued  a  new 


Bemays  volume  on  “Your  Fu¬ 
ture  in  Public  Relations.” 

Mr.  Bemays,  as  a  Broadway 
press  agent,  was  attacked  for 
years  as  “Public  Enemy  Number 
1”  of  the  press  for  grabbing 
space.  Yet  in  a  book  of  175  let¬ 
ters  from  contemporary  celebri¬ 
ties  assembled  by  Arthur  Pell, 
president  of  the  Liveright  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corporation,  42  were 
from  people  now  or  at  one  time 
identified  with  the  press. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bemays  were 
driven  to  City  Hall  in  their 
Cadillac.  Although  for  years  Mr. 
Bemays  advised  General  Mo¬ 
tors  on  PR,  he  never  learned  to 
drive  an  automobile. 

Interviewed  in  advance  of  the 
City  Hall  party,  Mr.  Bemays 
had  scoffed  at  the  whole  id^ 
as  “ego  titillation.” 

“But  I  am  going  to  enjoy  it,” 
he  said.  And  he  evidently  did. 


Very  early  in  his  career,  Mr. 
Bemays  said,  he  took  to  heart 
the  advice  of  his  Austrian  uncle, 
Sigmund  Freud,  to  the  effect 
that  unless  you  inflict  some  pain 
by  what  you  charge  your  client 
will  not  consider  he  is  getting 
anything  of  value. 

“I  remember  giving  advice  to 
the  U.  S.  Radium  Co.  in  1919 
for  $15  a  week,  and  I  was  equal¬ 
ly  happy  then  as  I  was  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  I  was  paid  in 
five  figpires  for  giving  advice 
that  required  about  10  hours  of 
my  time,”  he  said.  He  thought 
the  highest  fee  he  was  ever  paid 
was  $100,000  which  netted 
$5,000  after  taxes  and  expenses. 

Mr.  Bemays  said  he  would 
probably  end  his  days  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counsel.  He  will,  he 
said,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of 
Procter  &  Gamble  after  serving 
them  as  an  individual  for  30 
years,  also  refuse  to  become  a 
“PR  factory.” 

In  his  office  Mr.  Bemays  sits 
surrounded  by  shelves  of  books. 
His  collection  of  books  on  PR, 
he  said,  numbers  3,000.  Among 
them,  he  has  found  at  least  32 
different  definitions  for  PR,  he 
said.  As  he  wrote  in  the  new 
foreword  of  “Crystallizing  Pub¬ 
lic  Opinion,”  public  relations  is 
“still  used  as  a  catch-all  to  des¬ 
ignate  a  variety  of  activities.” 

“Time  will  undoubtedly  pro¬ 
vide  clarification,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  ethical  concepts  and  the 
licensing  and  registration  of 
practitioners  as  in  other  pro¬ 
fessions,”  this  foreword  states. 
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THE  XAVOSAL  ORSERl'ER 


Front  page  of  Vol.  I,  No.  I  of  the 
National  Observer  prepared  in  the 
dry  run  editorial  operation. 


Observer  Staff 
Issues  Dummies; 
Ad  Crew  Named 

The  National  Observer,  pro¬ 
jected  Dow  -  Jones  Company 
weekly,  will  publish  its  sixth 
dummy  issue  Dec.  3,  continuing 
dry  runs  in  preparation  for  Vol. 

1  No.  1  on  Feb.  4,  1962. 

Robert  Bottorf,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
who  is  supervising  the  editorial 
program  of  the  new  publication, 
said  Don  Carter,  formerly  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Newspaper  Fund, 
Inc.,  a  WSJ  activity,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Giles,  formerly  with  the 
WSJ  in  Texas,  are  the  chief 
editorial  executives  in  charge  of 
the  staff  of  25. 

Editorial  offices  are  at  1213 
K  Street,  N.W. 

Mr.  Bottorf  said  it  was 
planned  to  control  the  news  con¬ 
tent  of  the  National  Observer 
to  16  pages,  keeping  the  news¬ 
paper  to  a  maximum  of  32 
pages  with  advertising. 

George  J.  Delaney,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  Dow-Jones  pub¬ 
lications,  is  in  charge  of  the 
subscription  selling  program 
which  includes  a  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  placed  by 
Martin  K.  Speckter  Associates, 
Inc.,  New  York.  The  ads  con¬ 
tain  charter  subscription  cou¬ 
pons. 

Robert  M.  Feemster,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Dow-Jones  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  and  O.  Quintin 
DiMaria,  advertising  manager, 
announced  five  appointments  to 
the  National  Observer’s  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff.  Two,  Joseifli 
T.  Estes  and  R.  Larry  Huckle, 
have  been  with  the  Journal. 
Others  are  Harold  Blatt,  for¬ 
merly  with  Shannon  Associates, 
New  York;  Robert  Rice,  recent¬ 
ly  advertising  manager  of  the 
Donora  (Pa.)  Herald  American; 
Arthur  H.  Russell,  Comet. 
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ON  THE  NIGHT  OF  DEC.  6,  1941 


I’ve  Crot  a  Hunch,  Boh 


99 


Bv  Robert  N,  Davis 


I  was  still  fightinK  the  cap¬ 
tions  when  Charlie  left  about 


For  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  E&P  invited  Mr.  Davis 
to  tell  this  story  which  is  one 
of  the  many  that  have  made 
Charlie  Dutfy  a  legendary  news¬ 
paperman  around  the  National 
Press  Club  in  Washington.  Right 


1  a.m.  —  bound  for  an  office 
poker  game  in  a  nearby  hotel. 

“Bring  me  page  proofs  at 
the  hotel,”  he  called,  “and 
hold  somelwdy  in  the  com- 
l)osing  room  until  I  give  you 
an  ok.” 

Several  hours  later  at  the 
hotel  the  game  paused  while 
Charlie  studied  the  page 
proofs  I  was  delivering.  I  had 
the  North  Carolina  and  Jap 
battleship  trading  broadsides 
at  the  top  of  the  page  and 
MacArthur,  in  full  uniform, 
centered  in  the  page  with  a 
caption  that  led  off,  “He’ll 
Direct  the  Battle  .  .  .” 

“One  of  those  big  coastal 
guns  .  .  .”  got  a  good  play 
and  that  caption  ended  with 
the  words,  “Pearl  Harbor, 
with  its  heavy  defenses,  is 
considered  practically  im¬ 
pregnable.” 

I  had  dropped  Monday’s 
dateline  in  next  to  the  logo 
and  “Bartlett’s  Familiar 
Quotations”  had  given  me  the 
line  that  topped  the  page — 
“The  Die  is  Cast!” 


after  the  outbreak  of  war  Mr. 
Duffy  went  into  the  Navy.  He 
returned  to  the  Times-Herald 
for  a  period,  then  gave  up  news¬ 
paper  work  to  serve  under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  Forrestal. 
.\  four-striper,  he  died  on  duty 
in  Naples  about  10  years  ago. 
Mr.  Davis  is  production  editor 
of  Leatherneck  Magazine. 


the  library.  I  pulled  pictures 
of  the  North  Carolina,  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur,  some  action 
shots  of  the  Japanese  army 
fighting  its  way  through 
China  and  a  few  pictures  of 
Japan’s  top  battleships. 

Back  at  the  picture  desk 
I  made  the  selection  and 
.started  the  art  department 
scaling  the  photos  while  I 
went  to  work  on  the  captions. 
Later  I  showed  the  layout, 
photo  selection  and  captions 
to  Duffy. 

“No.  That’s  not  quite  what 
I  want,”  he  said.  “The  cap¬ 
tions  and  your  line  read  like 
a  history  book.  The  pictures 
are  dull  enough  and  we  can’t 
improve  them,  but  beef  up 
the  captions  more.” 

And  as  I  was  leaving  his 
office  for  another  try,  he 
added, 

“And  say,  I  know  we  have 
some  good  sharp  stuff  on  one 
of  those  big  coastal  guns  at 
Pearl  Hartor.  Work  one  of 
those  into  the  page.” 


The  city  room  of  the  old 
Washinffton  Timea  -  Hrmhl 
was  humming  with  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  an  average  Satur¬ 
day  night.  It  was  about  8 
p.m.  and  I  was  sitting  in  as 
night  picture  editor. 

The  late  Charles  Gavin 
Duffy,  night  M.E.,  had  gone 
back  to  the  wire  room  to  scan 
the  Teletypes.  On  the  return 
he  stopped  at  the  picture 
desk  and  asked  me  into  his 
office.  Unknowingly,  he  also 
invited  me  to  witness  the 
most  fantastic  and  success¬ 
ful  hunch  play  I’ve  ever  seen 
in  the  newspaper  business. 

Seated  at  his  desk,  Charlie 
explained: 

“Bob,  you’re  going  to  get 
up  a  special  picture  page  to¬ 
night  and  I  don’t  want  you 
to  leave  until  it’s  all  locked 
up  and  I’ve  okayed  the  page 
proofs.” 

“Now  here’s  what  I  want. 
Check  the  library  and  pull 
any  pictures  that  will  illus¬ 
trate  a  comparison  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Japanese  military 
strength.  You  know  —  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  North  Carolina 
lined  up  with  her  big  guns 
pointing  at  one  of  Japan’s 
battlewagons.  That  kind  of 
stuff. 

“This  will  be  a  war 
page  .  .  .” 

He  paused  and  then  started 
to  continue,  but  I  interrupted 
to  slow  him  down.  War  page? 
War?  Sure,  I  knew  relations 
between  the  U.  S.  and  Japan 
had  grown  increasingly  tense 
and  strained  in  recent  weeks. 
But  war  .  .  . 

So  Charlie  spelled  it  out  in 
more  detail. 

“I  just  saw  a  wire  story 
on  the  Japs  moving  down 
through  Thailand.  They’re 
running  wild  and  nobody’s 
been  able  to  stop  them.  Any¬ 
thing  can  happen  —  and  I’m 
going  to  have  this  standing 
page  on  the  long,  long  chance 
that  it  does.” 

And  his  closing  instructions 
were: 

“You’re  to  lay  out  this 
page  as  if  we’d  just  gone  to 
war  with  Japan  about  10 
minutes  ago  and  the  captions 
are  to  follow  in  the  same 
vein.” 

Still  puzzled,  I  walked  from 
the  office  and  downstairs  to 


Charlie  thought  the  cap¬ 
tions  still  too  indefinite,  but 
he  gave  the  ok  and  as  I  move<l 
to  the  phone  to  pass  a  good¬ 
night  to  the  composing  room, 
he  handed  the  proofs  around 
the  card  table  with  the  re¬ 
mark,  “We’ll  dress  it  up  Mon¬ 
day.” 

Who  could  have  guessed 
that  in  less  than  12  hours 
we’d  all  be  caught  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  frantic  telephone  drag¬ 
net  and  hauled  into  the  office 
to  work  on  the  historical 
“date  which  will  live  in  in¬ 
famy”  coverage. 

As  I  jumped  from  the  cab 
in  front  of  the  paper  that 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  first 
Times-Herald  extra  I  saw 
carried  the  Pearl  Harbor  cut 
directly  under  the  big  line 
on  the  sneak  bombing  attack. 
Then,  inside  on  page  three, 
the  cut  fell  back  into  its 
original  position  in  the  hunch 
picture  layout  ordered  only 
hours  earlier  by  Duffy.  The 
rewritten  caption  no  longer 
described  Pearl  Harbor  as 
“practically  impregnable.” 

As  the  hours  rolled  by 
there  were  indeed  changes 
made  in  Duffy’s  layout,  but 
hardly  those  he  had  in  mind 
the  night  he  passed  the  proofs 
around  the  poker  table. 


Paper  in  Finland 
Orders  Hoe  Press 

Sanoma  Osakeyhtio  of  Hel¬ 
sinki,  Finland,  has  ordered  a 
six-unit  Hoe  Colormatic  press 
with  auxiliary  equipment  for 
delivery  next  year.  The  order 
was  placed  through  Ampress 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  R.  Hoe 
&  Co. 

With  a  daily  and  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  of  265,000,  Sanoma 
Osakeyhtio  is  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  in  Finland.  It  also  pub¬ 
lished  an  afternoon  tabloid  of 
60,000  for  the  Helsinki  area, 
Eljas  Errko,  owner  of  the  pa¬ 
pers,  is  a  former  foreign  minis- 


Proof  of  the  "hunch"  picture  pe9e  that  required  few  changes. 


Knight’s  Notebook 
Spans  25  Years 


John  S.  Knight  writinq  Tho  Editor's  Notebook 


Akron,  Ohio 

John  S.  Kniffht  celebrated  the 
25th  anniversary  of  his  weekly 
column,  The  Editor’s  Notebook, 
last  weekend.  The  column  be- 
{fan  l)ecause  he  felt  that  news¬ 
papers  in  those  days  were  “be¬ 
coming  as  impersonal  as  banks 
and  corporations.’’ 

And  how  does  the  president 
and  editor  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  Mr,  Knight’s  home 
newspaper  where  the  column 
started,  feel  about  the  column 
today? 

The  editor,  who  also  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Knight  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  —  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
the  Miami  Herald,  the  Charlotte 
Observer  and  the  Charlotte 
News  — says: 

“In  the  quarter  of  a  century 
which  followed,  the  author  has 
been  both  pilloried  and  praised. 
Some  readers  find  me  ‘reaction¬ 
ary’,  others  ‘too  liberal.’ 

“The  brickbats  have  helped  to 
keep  us  alert,  the  bouquets  pro¬ 
vide  stimulation  and  encourage¬ 
ment. 

(iuiding  Concept 

“The  guiding  concept  of  The 
Editor’s  Notebook  is  to  present 


IT'S  IN  THE  CARDS— Evidence 
that  bridge  it  a  popular  game  it 
found  in  thit  picture  which  showt 
part  of  the  crowd  of  1 800  who  at¬ 
tended  a  lecture  by  Bridge  Col- 
umnitt  Charlet  Goren  in  Houtton. 
The  houte  wat  virtually  "told  out" 
— tickett  were  free— dayt  ahead 
of  the  lecture.  The  announcement 
wat  made  in  tmall  adt  and  front¬ 
page  ttoriet  in  the  Houtton 
Chronicle  which  runt  the  Goren 
column. 


my  personal  views  on  men  and 
events  as  lucidly  and  sensibly 
as  I  can  .  .  . 

“Certainly,  the  author  suffers 
from  no  delusion  that  he  is  a 
great  writer,  nor  that  he 
‘moulds’  public  opinion. 

“The  overriding  idea  is  to 
stimulate  thought  and  not  nec¬ 
essarily  to  win  agreement  with 
the  views  expressed. 

“And  to  say  what  one  has  to 
say  so  clearly  that  no  one  can 
be  in  doubt  as  where  the  edi¬ 
tor  stands.” 

While  Mr.  Knight  was  recall¬ 
ing  his  25  years  of  columning 
on  the  editorial  page,  the  Bea¬ 
con  Journal’s  Sunday  Magazine 
reprinted  W.  Sprague  Holden’s 
story  of  the  Editor’s  Notebook 
from  the  American  Editor. 

Mr.  Holden,  head  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  at  Wayne 
State  University,  Detroit,  was 
an  editorial  writer  on  the  Bea¬ 
con  Journal  the  day  Mr.  Knight 
came  into  the  city  room,  handed 
him  a  couple  pages  of  copy  and 
said  “I’m  starting  something 
new  on  the  editorial  page.  I’m 
going  to  try  to  write  a  piece 
every  day  and  run  it  under  a 
standing  head.” 

The  copy  bore  the  title,  “An 
Editor’s  Notebook.”  The  initials 
at  the  end  were  “JSK.” 

When  the  proof  came  back 
from  Mr.  Knight’s  office  the 
“An”  was  deleted  from  the  head¬ 
ing  and  “The”  substituted.  The 
new  column  was  not  to  be  just 
“an”  editor’s  view;  it  was  to 
present  the  thoughts  of  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Beacon  Journal. 

Dedicated  People 

“I  think  I  can  assert  objec¬ 


tively,”  Mr.  Knight  wrote  in  his 
anniversary  column,  “that  to¬ 
day’s  newspapers  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  were  25  years  ago. 
And  they  should  be. 

“Despite  what  the  critics  say, 
all  but  a  few  are  published  by 
reputable  men  and  women  who 
are  dedicated  to  their  profession. 

“Examples  of  bias  and  slanted 
reporting  exist  more  in  the 
minds  of  disgruntled  partisans 
than  indeed  in  fact. 

“This  is  not  to  say  that  we 
do  not  make  our  share  of  mis¬ 
takes.  An  unfortunate  picture 
caption  or  a  sloppy  headline 
often  condemns  the  newspaper 
in  the  reader’s  mind. 

“What  he  may  not  understand 
is  that  plain  stupidity  or  errors 
of  judgment  are  even  more 
severely  condemned  by  every 
good  editor.” 

Mr.  Knight,  who  reads  all  of 
his  papers  with  care  and  scans 
each  edition  of  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  when  it  comes  to  the  city 
room  and  sends  out  verbal  and 
written  memos  to  his  staff, 


offered  both  criticism  and  ad¬ 
vice  to  editors: 

“Today’s  newspapers  still 
have  a  lot  to  learn  about  back¬ 
grounding  the  news  with  maps, 
pictures  and  descriptive  mate¬ 
rial  to  make  it  more  intelligible 
to  the  readers. 

“Too  often  the  insensitive  edi¬ 
tor  is  satisfied  with  merely 
printing  current  news  develop¬ 
ments  on  the  assumption  that 
the  readers  are  as  well  informed 
as  he  is. 

“This  is  usually  a  serious 
miscalculation.  Never  before  has 
the  public  been  as  hungry  for 
information  as  it  is  today.  To 
tell  less  than  the  whole  story — 
within  available  space — is  an 
abdication  of  editorial  respon¬ 
sibility.” 

Each  Thursday  Mr.  Knight 
devotes  to  writing  the  Editor's 
Notebook  —  no  matter  where 
he  is.  His  office  off  the  third 
floor  Beacon  Journal  city  room 
provides  easy  contact  with  the 
news  and  editorial  desks. 
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Hawaii  Guild  Contract 
Brings  Parity  in  Pay 

Honolulu 
The  Honolulu  Advertiser  and 
the  Hawaii  Newspaper  Guild 
have  reached  agreement  on  an 
18-month  contract  that  will 
bring  pay  raises  of  between  $11 
and  $5.25  during  the  life  of  the 
contract. 

For  the  first  time,  reporters, 
photographers,  artists,  and  dis¬ 
play  salesmen  at  the  Advertiser 
will  have  pay  parity  with  those 
at  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
Top  minimums  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced  by  $6  effective  Nov.  9 
and  $5  by  Nov.  9,  1960,  to  bring 
them  to  $150  a  week. 

The  contract  also  gives  Guild 
unit  members  more  sick  leave, 
severance  pay  and  vacations, 
and  pay  during  jury  duty. 
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13, 000- Word  Report 
On  Population  Surge 


By  Ray  Bruner 

Science  Editor,  Toledo  Blade 


Toledo 

In  a  far-ranging  exploration 
on  the  subject,  the  Blade  spot¬ 
lighted  the  global  population  ex¬ 
plosion  and  resultant  problems 
in  a  three-page  report  published 
as  the  newspaper’s  Behind  the 
News  section  Sunday,  Nov.  19. 


Ray  Bruner 

The  treatment  of  the  contro¬ 
versial  subject  originated  in  the 
belief  of  publisher  Paul  Block 
Jr.,  that,  overshadowed  by  the 
more  eyecatching  day-by-day 
news  developments  in  the  areas 
of  disarmament,  nuclear  fall¬ 
out  and  the  space  race,  the 
significance  of  the  threat  to  hu¬ 
man  progrress  presented  by  ac¬ 
celerated  population  g^rowth  was 
going  largely  unnoticed. 

Background  material  for  the 
13,000  words  in  the  report,  de- 
sigpied  to  increase  awareness  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  problem,  was  information 
accumulated  over  the  past  five 
years  by  myself  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Blade’s  staff  in  in¬ 
terviews  with  scientists  in  the 
U.  S.  and  ETurope. 

Professor’s  Analysis 

The  lead  article  was  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  world  situation  by 
Professor  Philip  M.  Hauser, 
chairman  of  the  University  of 
Chicago’s  Sociology  Department 
and  an  authority  on  demogra¬ 
phy.  He  not  only  outlined  the 
current  situation,  but  explored 
the  economic  and  political  con¬ 
sequences  of  uncontrolled  popu¬ 
lation  gpx>wth. 

As  a  distillation  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  I  had  gathered,  supple¬ 
mentary  stories  in  the  section 
dealt  with  medical  and  public 
health  aspects,  the  consequences 


of  growing  demands  upxjn  the 
natural  resources  and  living 
space  in  the  U.  S.,  the  question 
of  supplying  food  to  a  hungr>’ 
world,  and  the  problem  involved 
in  birth  control. 

Controversy  springing  from 
the  varying  religious  viewpoints 
on  the  subject  of  birth  control 
was  presented  by  Lester  Heins, 
the  Blade’s  religion  editor,  cur¬ 
rently  covering  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches  sessions  at  New 
Delhi.  Mr.  Heins  wrote  with 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  im¬ 
pact  of  runaway  population 
growth  in  many  underdeveloped 
nations,  acquired  during  his 
tour  of  U.  S.  church  missions 
in  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East  last  year. 

The  special  report  also  in¬ 
cluded  charts  from  the  Public 
Affairs  Committee,  Inc.  of  New 
York,  and  comments  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  made  by  President  Ken¬ 
nedy,  John  D.  Rockefeller  III, 
Prime  Minister  Nehru,  and  Eu¬ 
gene  R.  Black,  and  others. 

Inevitable  Consequences 

In  an  accompanying  editorial, 
“The  Threat  to  All  Human 
Progress,”  the  Blade  pointed  out 
that  no  matter  how  the  U.  S. 
and  Russia  might  agree,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  foreign  aid  money 
the  U,  S.  and  its  allies  might 
pour  forth,  and  no  matter  how 
much  we  might  extol  the  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life,  catastrophic 
war,  poverty  and  starvation  and 
the  growth  of  autocracy  are 
“the  possible  if  not  inevitable” 
consequences  of  failure  to  re¬ 
duce  the  pressures  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  explosion. 

Acknowledging  that  contro¬ 
versy  resulting  from  divergent 
religious  convictions  had  pre¬ 
vented  the  U.  S.  from  doing 
what  it  could  do  to  alleviate 
these  pressures,  the  editorial 
noted  that  Mr.  Heins  had 
pointed  out  that  interfaith  dif¬ 
ferences  have  obscured  the 
areas  of  an  agreement  on  popu¬ 
lation  control  which  do  exist. 

The  Behind  the  News  section 
is  prepared  not  only  for  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Sunday  Blade,  but 
is  regularly  mail^  to  schools 
in  the  Blade’s  circulation  area 
to  help  students  keep  in  touch 
with  affairs  of  the  world. 

Additional  copies  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  report  have  also  been 
mailed  to  scientists,  educators, 
public  officials  and  others  in  the 
U.  S.  and  abroad. 


Montreal  Star  Buys 
Stradivarius  Violin 

Montreal 

The  Montreal  Star  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  violin  made  by  the 
Italian  master,  Antonius  Stradi¬ 
varius,  in  1727  when  he  was 
83  years  of  age. 

Formerly  the  property  of  the 
Russian  violinist,  Alexander 
Petschnikov,  the  instrument  was 
purchased  by  the  Montreal  daily 
through  Kenneth  Warren  and 
Son,  of  Chicago,  representatives 
of  the  English  firm  of  W,  E. 
Hill. 

The  Star  will  make  the 
“Strad”  available  to  Calvin  Sieb, 
concertmaster  of  the  Montreal 
Symphony  Orchestra,  but  it  will 
remain  the  property  of  the 
newspaper. 


Murals  Renovated 
And  One  Is  Added 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  murals  in  the  Porifjh- 
keepsie  Journal  building  which 
trace  the  history  of  newspaper- 
ing  have  been  renovated  by  the 
original  artists,  Andrew  B. 
Karoly  and  Louis  P.  Szanto. 

The  20-year-old  art  was  found 
to  have  deteriorated  somewhat 
due  to  ink  misting  from  the 
pressroom.  The  artists  also  de¬ 
cided  to  replace  an  “uninterest¬ 
ing”  panel  with  a  new  painting 
which  depicts  the  printing  of 
the  world’s  first  newspaper  at 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  in  1G06. 
This  is  over  the  doorway  at  the 
back  of  the  lobby  and  is  the 
first  thing  that  attracts  a  visi¬ 
tor’s  gaze. 


$1,000  Prize  Will  Keep 
His  Ranch  Fires  Burning 


Washington 

Rennie  Taylor,  science 
writer  for  the  San  Francisco 
bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press,  and  John  Pfeiffer, 
free-lance  writer  from  New 
Hope,  Pa.,  have  been  cited 
for  the  best  science  writing 
to  appear  in  the  nation’s 
newspapers  and  magazines 
in  1961,  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  announced  this 
week. 

Each  will  receive  AAAS — 
Westinghouse  Science  Writ¬ 
ing  Awards  of  $1000  at  a 
dinner  Dec.  27  in  Denver 
during  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  AAAS. 

William  Hines,  science  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Evening  Star,  re¬ 
ceived  honorable  mention  and 
the  special  citation  and 
award  of  $500  in  the  new'S- 
paper  field. 

Space-Age  Astronomy 

Mr.  Taylor  won  the  top 
newspaper  award  for  a  three- 
part  series  on  space-age  as¬ 
tronomy  entitled  “Sun,  Space 
and  Stars :  The  New  Perspec¬ 
tive  Beckons  Mankind.”  The 
series  outlined  the  expanding 
knowledge  man  is  gaining  of 
his  universe  through  recent 
penetration  into  space. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  prize-winning 
entry  was  the  last  major 
story  he  filed  for  the  AP  in 
his  long  career  in  science 
writing.  On  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  its  publication,  April  30, 
1961,  he  retired  to  his  20- 
acre  ranch  in  Santa  Rosa, 
Calif.  He  began  his  specialty 
of  science  writing  in  1937. 


Among  recent  assigpiments 
for  which  Mr.  Rennie  won 
acclaim  were  a  tour  of  medi¬ 
cal  centers  in  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion  in  1956,  a  six-month  so¬ 
journ  in  the  Antarctic  in 
1957-58  and  Operation  Mo- 
hole,  the  undersea  drilling  of 
the  earth’s  crust,  off  the 
Mexican  west  coast  in  March, 
1961. 

Mr,  Pfeiffer’s  award  for 
science  writing  in  magazines 
came  for  an  article  entitled 
“DNA:  Master  Substance  of 
Life,”  which  appeared  in  the 
December,  1960,  issue  of 
Natural  History. 

Mr.  Hines  won  his  third 
consecutive  honorable  men¬ 
tion  for  science  writing  with 
an  evaluation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  program  to  reach  the 
moon  in  the  60’s.  The  16-part 
series  appeared  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  Sept.  10-24,  1961. 


Renni«  Taylor 
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Account  Orientation 
Builds  Creative  Ads 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


Hy  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

It  lias  been  said  that  every 
advertising  agency  takes  on  the 
characteristics  of  its  president. 

, ;  A  president  who  has  come  up 
through  the  creative  route  makes 
for  a  creative  agency.  A  re¬ 
search-oriented  president  makes 
for  an  agency  that  excels  in 
research.  And  so  on. 

Herbert  D.  Strauss,  president 
of  Grey  Advertising  Inc.,  came 
up  the  account  executive  route. 
His  ambition  is  to  prove  that 
account  orientation  can  result  in 
the  best  kind  of  creative  adver¬ 
tising — as  differentiated  from 
creativity  for  its  own  sake. 

An  ad,  he  points  out,  can  be  a 
creative  triumph  and  yet  be  way 
off  the  marketing  target.  Cre¬ 
ativity  that  sells  the  product  is 
attainable  with  well-drawn  road¬ 
maps  of  marketing  strategy  that 
are  a  prime  function  of  the 
account  man. 

^  3rd  President 

j  Elected  president  by  the  Grey 
board  of  directors  last  June,  Mr. 

I  Strauss,  52,  is  only  the  third 
to  hold  that  office  since  the 
agency  was  founded  in  1917.  His 
successors  were  Arthur  C.  Fatt, 
now  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer,  and 
Lawrence  Valenstein,  chairman 
;  of  the  executive  committee,  and 
founder  of  the  agency.  When  Mr. 
i  Strauss  was  engaged  by  Mr. 
Valenstein  in  1938  and  offered 
$100  a  week.  Grey  was  placing 
about  $3,000,000  a  year  in  adver¬ 
tising. 

A  chance  meeting  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  executive  at  a  cocktail  party 
in  1931  switched  Mr.  Strauss 
from  being  a  newspaperman  into 
being  first  an  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  an  optical  firm  and 
eventually  an  advertising  agency 
executive.  He  had  been  on  his 
high  school  year  book,  was  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Punch  Bowl, 
the  humorous  magazine  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
first  job  after  he  was  graduated 
in  1931  was  on  the  New  York 
Times. 

Ivan  Veit,  now  business  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  of  circulation  and 
promotion,  was  his  immediate 
boss  in  the  “board  room”  “sta¬ 
tistical  department.”  Mr. 
Strauss  was  getting  $25  a  week. 
Then  came  that  cocktail  party. 
Young  Strauss’  salary  was 
doubled  over  night  and  he  went 
to  Chicago  where  for  eight  years 
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he  was  advertising  manager  of 
the  Riggs  Optical  Co.,  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Bausch  &  Lomb. 

Peritonal  Ad  Campaign 

A  great  desire  to  cross  over 
from  the  advertiser’s  side  to  the 
broad  and,  he  still  believes,  more 
exciting  field  of  the  advertising 
agency  compelled  Mr.  Strauss  in 
1938  to  start  his  own  personal 
advertising  campaign.  From 
Chicago  he  wrote  to  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  leading  New  York 
advertising  agencies  of  the  day 
asking  for  appointments.  He  had 
assembled  a  22-pound  portfolio 
containing  samples  of  all  the 
work  he  had  done  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Lugging  this 
huge  book,  he  traveled  to  New 
York  and  began  to  keep  appoint¬ 
ments  made  in  response  to  his 
direct  mail  promotion. 

“I  covered  a  lot  of  ground,” 
he  recalled. 

Mr.  Valenstein  at  Grey  hired 
him.  Resigning  from  the  Riggs 
Optical  Co.,  he  moved  back  to 
New  York  and  started  at  what 
he  continues  today  to  think  is 
the  key  job  in  any  advertising 
agency — that  of  account  execu¬ 
tive.  'The  accounts  for  which  he 
was  the  executive  leader  then 
included  the  Soft  Lite  Lens  Co., 
S.  H.  Camp  &  Co.,  and  LaCrosse 
manicure  implements. 

Today  Mr.  Strauss  recalls  the 
work  Grey  did  with  Soft  Lite  as 
the  most  rewarding  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  period. 

Pioneered  Eye  Exams 

“We  pioneered  the  idea  of 
periodic  examinations  for  proper 
eye  care,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Strauss’  training  as  an 
account  executive  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  four  years  in  the 
Navy.  During  the  war  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  on  a  mine¬ 
sweeper.  After  a  year  in  the 
Atlantic  he  was  moved  to  the 
Pacific  theater.  He  wound  up  as 
Lt.  Commander,  commanding  the 
minesweeper  U.S.S.  Design. 

Back  with  Grey  in  1946  again 
as  an  account  executive,  Mr. 
Strauss  was  placed  in  charge  of 
Ronson.  After  a  friendly  part¬ 
ing,  this  client  is  no  longer  in 
the  shop.  But  working  together 
Ronson  was  built  up  to  a  10-year 
peak. 

“Agfencies  can  never  take  all 
the  credit  for  what  clients  do,” 
Mr.  Strauss  said.  “It  takes 
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two  to  formulate  and  execute 
marketing  and  advertising 
strategy.” 

Playing  his  part  in  helping 
business  to  progress  through 
sound  marketing  and  advertising 
Mr.  Strauss  considers  the  real 
challenge  and  reward  of  being 
an  agency  executive.  Among  the 
early  accounts  Mr.  Strauss 
directed,  and  in  which  he  is  still 
active,  was  the  Mennen  Com¬ 
pany.  He  started  as  executive 
in  charge  of  this  account  in  1947. 
As  he  grew  with  this  client  and 
others,  and  as  Grey  itself 
expanded,  the  present  agency 
account  group  system  and 
account  executive  philosophy 
developed. 

Account  Exec  Gaining 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the 
4-A’s  eastern  area  conference, 
Mr.  Strauss  predicted  that  the 
agency  business,  continuing  its 
progress  in  10-year  cycles,  is 
about  to  enter  an  era  in  which 
the  account  executive  will  really 
receive  his  due.  He  called  it  the 
“Era  of  the  Vertical  View.”  He 
classified  past  eras  as:  from  the 
beginning  to  1936,  “Last  of  the 
Pioneers”;  1936-1946,  “The 
Probability  Sample”;  1946-1956, 
“Proliferating  Agency  Serv¬ 
ices”;  1956  to  present;  “The 
Artist  Enthroned.” 

Mr.  Strauss  gave  this  short 
definition  of  an  account  execu¬ 
tive:  “He  is  the  man  responsible 
to  the  client  and  the  agency  for 
the  advertising  of  a  brand  or  a 
company.”  Then  he  played  these 
variations  on  that  theme: 

“In  another  30  years  $25 
billion  a  year  will  be  invested  in 


advertising.  And  every  dollar  of 
that  will  by  then  be  discussed 
in  terms  of  goals,  strategy, 
markets,  media,  message.  In  pull¬ 
ing  them  all  together,  there  is 
only  one  man  in  an  agency  with 
the  vertical  view — the  account 
executive.  .  .  . 

‘Ruad-map'  Needed 

“The  creative  man  who  works 
without  a  well-drawn  road-map 
of  marketing  strategy  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  campaign  that  may  be  a 
creative  triumph — but  the  odds 
are  that  he’ll  be  traveling  up  the 
wrong  path. 

“Similarly,  the  marketing  man 
who  plunges  into  a  project  that 
can  in  no  way  affect  the  agency’s 
advertising  is  absorbing  the 
agency’s  profits  to  no  avail. 

“Every  horizontal  level  of  an 
agency  is  dependent  upon  the 
vertical  knowledge  and  ability  of 
this  one  man,  the  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

“Getting  along  well  with 
people  is  a  fine  quality.  But 
beyond  that,  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  has  to  know  not  only  his 
client’s  business  but  he  must 
know  how  to  draw  the  very  best 
out  of  every  facet  of  every  hori¬ 
zontal  department  in  his  agency. 
He  must  know  what  the  other 
people  in  his  agency  can  and 
cannot  do.  Without  that  knowl¬ 
edge  his  efforts  can  make  for 
waste  of  time. 

“The  production  man  wants 
the  account  man  to  appreciate 
his  problems  and  call  on  his 
knowledge.  The  media  man 
wants  him  to  have  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  various  media 
and  the  awareness  that  the 
media  man  is  his  expert  guide 
to  guide  and  help  him. 

‘“rhe  creative  man  wants  him 
to  fight  the  bloody  battles  to 
protect  his  exciting  new  idea. 

“Regardless  of  whether  the 
account  executive  is  associated 
with  a  five-man,  five-hundred- 
man,  or  two-thousand-man 
agency,  he  and  he  alone  has  the 
ability  to  bring  the  full  power  of 
the  agency  and  every  man  in  it 
to  bear  on  the  client’s  needs  and 
problems.” 

At  Grey’s  New  York  offices 
that  have  spilled  over  into  two 
buildings  at  430  and  445  Park 
ave.,  Mr.  Strauss  went  into  even 
greater  detail  than  in  this  talk, 
explaining  how  the  account 
group  system  knits  together  the 
550  that  work  for  the  agency  to 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


The  good  taste  of  liquor  isn’t 
confined  to  the  contents  of  the 
bottle.  You  also  find  it  in  the 
advertising  run  by  distillers. 

«  *  * 

Good  example  of  this  is  the 
1218-line  ad  prepared  by  Comp¬ 
ton  Advertising  for  Calvert  Dis¬ 
tillers  Co.  and  run  Nov.  22  in 
50  newspapers  across  the  U.S. 

Headlined,  “Has  Thanksgiving 


HuTUnksg.v.ng  dunged 
..or  have  we? 


HISTORIC  AD — Believed  to  be  the  first  ad  for  a  distilled  beverage 
following  repeal  of  prohibition  amendment  is  this  full-page  Hiram 
Walker  ad  which  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  Dec.  15, 
1933.  Richard  L  Krug  (right),  Detroit  representative  of  the  Inquirer, 
presents  a  "gold  krylon"  mat  of  the  original  ad  to  Donal  J.  O'Brien 
(center),  vicepresident  and  director  of  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
for  Hiram  Walker,  and  Herbert  A.  Lehrter  (left)  advertising  manager. 


Armour  Exec  Calls  Papers 
‘Essence’  of  ‘Free  Market’ 


changed  ...  or  have  we?”  and 
simply  signed,  “The  House  of 
Calvert,”  this  ad  called  for  re¬ 
newed  national  determination  in 
the  midst  of  international  crises. 

Instead  of  suggesting  that  the 
public  stock  up  on  Calvert  whis¬ 
kies  for  the  holiday,  as  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected, 
Calvert’s  Thanksgiving  message 
invoked  the  Pilgrims’  faith  in  the 
future  of  a  determined,  cour¬ 
ageous  people. 

“Abiding  fear  or  nagging  doubt 
has  no  rightful  place  among  us.” 
the  message  declared  in  part. 
“With  our  skills,  our  resources, 
and  the  spirit  that  only  free  men 
can  have,  there  is  no  challenge 
before  us  that  we  cannot  meet 
or  master.  Has  Thanksgiving 
changed  ...  it  has  not.  Nor, 
thank  God,  have  we.” 

Another  passage  from  this  dra¬ 
matic  ad  read,  “For  this  genera¬ 
tion  of  crises  we  need  a  fortitude 
equal  to  that  which  distinguished 
our  forefathers.  The  challenge 
and  potential  disasters  they  faced 
were  every  bit  as  great  as  those 
of  our  own  day.  Perhaps  our  ad 
will  renew  the  realization  that 
our  nation  was  forged  in  turmoil 
and  proved  in  tribulation.” 

«  *  * 

One  realization  this  ad  should 
have  renewed  is  that  nothing  the 
distilling  industry  does  in  matters 
of  good  taste  in  advertising  is 
ever  surprising — only  unusual. 


Chicago 

“Newspapers  are  more  to  us 
than  just  a  carrier  of  our  com¬ 
mercials,”  declared  Carl  E. 
Gylfe,  manager  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  for  the 
Foods  Division  of  Armour  &  Co., 
in  discussing  the  role  of  news¬ 
papers  at  Armour’s. 

“The  natural  link  of  free 
speech  and  free  market  provide 
an  atmosphere  for  advertising 
that  is  difficult  to  overreach,” 
Mr.  Gylfe  told  the  Chicago  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives. 

Preserve  Free  Market 

Newspapers  are  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  the  “free  market,”  he 
pointed  out,  adding  “we  intend 
to  remain  for  sometime  part  and 
parcel  of  this  free  market,”  ex¬ 
plaining  that  a  free  market 
means  freedom  of  choice  of 
products  and  market  place  and 
competitive  prices,  clearly 
stated. 

Mr.  Gylfe  told  how  Armour’s 
Food  Division  last  winter  ex¬ 
amined  closely  the  obstacles  en¬ 
countered  in  the  marketplace  by 
its  brands  and  from  this  exami¬ 
nation  decided  to  make  specific 
changes  in  the  company’s  cre¬ 
ative  and  media  plans  as  far 
as  processed  meats  were  con¬ 
cerned. 

He  explained  how  Armour’s 
marketing  group  and  two  senior 
representatives  of  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Armour’s  ad  agency 
for  processed  meats  (bacon. 


hams,  frankfurters  and  cold 
cuts)  visited  every  major  mar¬ 
keting  center  to  discuss  market¬ 
ing  problems  with  Armour’s 
field  personnel. 

New  Creative  Approarh 

“From  these  visits  we  devel¬ 
oped  a  new  creative  approach, 
based  on  our  need  to  communi¬ 
cate  more  directly  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,”  said  Mr.  Gylfe.  “We 
found  consumers  were  aware  of 
the  Armour  brand  name,  but  not 
necessarily  compelled  to  buy  our 
brand,”  he  added.  “We  found  we 
suffered  in  general  with  the  en¬ 
tire  meat  industry  from  a  con¬ 
sumer  mistrust  in  packaged 
meats.” 

Mr.  Gylfe  said  newspapers 
were  chosen  because  the  pri¬ 
mary  function  of  newspapers  is 
to  inform.  Because  of  the  lack 
of  butcher  consultation  with 
housewives  at  many  meat  mar¬ 
kets  where  packaged  meat  is 
sold.  Armour  introduced  the 
butcher  concept  with  the  theme, 
“The  meat  the  butcher  brings 
home.” 

Since  the  major  Armour  mes¬ 
sage  was  directed  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  was  not  in  the  indus¬ 
try  tradition  of  holiday  or  spe¬ 
cial  event  advertising,  the  mer¬ 
chandising  done  jointly  by  Ar¬ 
mour’s  sales  force  and  the 
i  newspapers  was  of  utmost  im- 
•  portance  to  insure  availability  of 
products  advertised,  he  pointed 
’  out.  “This  unique  joint  effort  is 
,  a  primary  contribution  to  the 


Shell  Repeats  in  ’62 

Shell  Oil  Company,  which  in 
1961  has  concentrated  the  bulk 
of  its  $15,000,000,  consumer  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  in  daily  news¬ 
papers,  will  continue  to  be  "a 
heavy”  advertiser  in  newspapers 
next  year,  the  company  has  in¬ 
formed  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA.  Shell’s  plans,  the 
Bureau  said,  indicate  the  com¬ 
pany  will  be  again  in  1962  the 
biggest  user  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  petroleum  indus¬ 
try. 


successful  function  of  the  total 
program,”  he  stated. 

He  referred  to  the  newspaper 
as  a  “dynamic  partner”  in  Ar¬ 
mour’s  consumer  advertising 
program  now  appearing  regu¬ 
larly  in  over  65  newspapers  in 
50  Armour  advertised  markets. 
The  merchandising  program  pro¬ 
vides  the  trade  with  a  constant 
awareness  of  the  weight  and 
style  of  Armour’s  consumer  ads, 
he  said. 

• 

Rex  Corfield  Opens 
Office  in  New  York 

CLEV'ELAND 

Rex  F.  Corfield,  who  has  been 
the  travel  and  resort  advertising 
salesman  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  has  formed  the  Corfidd 
Co.,  Company,  527  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York,  newspaper 
advertising  representatives  in 
the  travel  and  resort  field. 

The  Plain  Dealer  has 
appointed  the  new  company  as 
its  special  representatives  for 
Eastern  travel  and  resort  adver¬ 
tising  (E&P,  Sept.  16,  page  20). 
Mr.  Corfield’s  wife,  Connie,  is  a 
former  member  of  the  fashim 
department  of  the  Plain  Dealer. 


Elsie* s  25th  Year  i 

Elsie  the  Cow  is  marking  her 
silver  anniversary  as  an  adver* 
rising  symbol.  Elsie  joined 
Borden’s  as  a  cartoon  character 
in  a  medical  journal  ad  in  1936, 
when  the  company’s  annual 
sales  totaled  $237,561,000.  To¬ 
day,  Elsie  appears  on  more  than 
three  billion  (3,000,000,000) 
Borden  packages  annually,  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  history, 
sales  this  year  will  exceed  $1,- 
000,000,000. 


lone  jointly  by  Ar-  Edward  J.  Weldon,  formerly 
is  force  and  the  with  Pioneer  Publishing  Co, 
was  of  utmost  im-  Oak  Park,  Ill.,  publishers  of  H 
insure  availability  of  suburban  newspapers,  has  beea 
vertised,  he  pointed  appointed  to  the  sales  staff 
nique  joint  effort  is  Weekly  Newspaper  Represents- 
contribution  to  the  tives,  Chicago. 
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The  peopled  who  buy  most 
of  what  you  have  to  sell 

read  THE  PLAIN  DEALER 

YOUR  BEST  NEWSPAPER  ALL  DAY  IN  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


•  Did  you  know  that  the  Cleveland  Market’s  Retail  Sales 
are  larger  than  anyone  of  38  Entire  States? 


Represented  by  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Syractue,  Atlanta,  I.os  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Miami.  Member  of 
Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  .Magasine  Network.  Eastern  Travel  and  Resort  Representatives :  The  Corfield  Co.,  $27  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 


RETAIL  SURVEY: 


V 


Thanksgiving  Sparks 
Yule  Shopping  Time 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

Christmas  retail  shopping  got 
off  to  a  running  start  here  last 
week  with  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution’s  annual  com¬ 
bined  Thanksgiving  Sales  and 
Clearances  issue  of  Nov.  23 
hitting  180  pages  containing 
268,384  lines  of  advertising.  Of 
this  total,  342,553  lines  were 
retail.  Fourteen  color  positions 
were  carried. 

The  issue  is  the  largest  ever 
published  here  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  peak  1959  block¬ 
buster  which  topped  the  1961 
issue  by  only  9,714  lines  but 
which  carried  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  pages. 

*  *  * 

Orlando,  Fla. 

The  Orlando  S  e  nt  in  e  Vs 
Thanksgiving  Day  edition  hit  a 
record  188  standard  size  pages, 
including  53  in  color.  The  edi¬ 
tion  carried  292,810  lines  of 
advertising  —  63,000  of  them 
color. 

The  edition  also  carried  six 
zone  editions  totaling  38  addi¬ 
tional  pages  and  an  extra  45,- 
346  lines  of  part  run  advertis¬ 
ing. 

«  *  * 

Minnbapous 

Readers  of  the  Thanksgiving 
edition  of  the  Minneapolis  Morn¬ 
ing  Tribune  were  greeted  with 
the  sweet  smell  of  pine  trees 
when  they  turned  to  an  ROP 
color  ad. 

The  Southdale  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation  of  Minneapolis  ran  the 
seven-full  ad,  showing  a  large 
Christmas  tree  printed  with  a 
green-colored  pine-scented  ink. 

According  to  Harold  Hughes, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
local  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  this  was  the  first  time 
that  a  retail  association  has 
used  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 


to  appeal  to  the  reader’s  sense 
of  .smell. 

The  ad  was  created  by  Reach, 
McClinton  and  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

*  «  « 

Netw  Orleans 

The  Times-Picayune’s  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  issue,  featuring  pre- 
Christmas  promotions  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  retail  stores,  ran  124 
pages  and  225,175  lines  of  which 
208,665  lines  were  retail.  The 
issue  ran  16  pages  more  than 
last  year’s  Thanksgiving  edi¬ 
tion. 

*  «  « 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  its  largest  weekday  edi¬ 
tion  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  with 
editions  circulated  in  the  city 
and  suburban  areas  ranging  in 
size  from  146  to  168  pages.  Ad¬ 
vertising  volume  ran  over  400,- 
000  lines,  representing  an  in¬ 
crease  of  some  34,000  lines  over 
last  year’s  on  Thanksgiving 
Day.  This  year’s  paper  had  20 
color  ads. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  pub¬ 
lished  a  112-page  tabloid  pa¬ 
per  with  94,878  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

Chicago’s  American,  only  eve¬ 
ning  paper  to  publish  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  totaled  48 
pages  with  84,174  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  an  increase  of  4,389 
lines  over  last  year. 

*  *  * 

Houston 

The  Houston  Chronicle  ran 
a  120-page  Thanksgiving  Day 
newspaper.  The  Chronicle’s 
Thanksgiving  Day  issue  of  1959 
was  the  last  time  a  daily  paper 
comparable  in  size  was  pub¬ 
lish^  in  Houston. 

The  Chronicle  also  published 
its  “Peach”  zoned  editions  on 
Thanksgiving  this  year.  They 


THE 


% 


are  switched  from  their  usual 
Wednesday  to  Thursday  every 
year  because  of  the  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  holiday. 

The  largest  “Peach”  edition 
ran  20  pages,  for  a  grand  total 
of  140  pages  in  the  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Chronicle. 

The  Chronicle  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  30,000  lines  or  15% 
over  last  year  in  retail  ads. 

*  *  * 

‘STRIKE  IT  RICH’ 

The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press  teamed  up 
with  the  Retail  Committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
staging  a  Downtown  Week  pro¬ 
motion  called  “Strike  It  Rich.” 
The  three-day  promotion  ran 
from  Nov.  9  through  Nov.  11. 

A  full-page,  full-color  ad  in 
the  evening  Dispatch  of  Nov.  8 
and  a  half-page  ad  in  the  Dis¬ 
patch  for  Nov.  10  explained  de¬ 
tails  of  the  promotion  which 
offered  $1500  in  cash  prizes.  The 
three-day  promotion  netted  the 
Dispatch  69,762  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  Pioneer  Press 
17,000  lines. 

As  part  of  the  promotion,  the 
newspapers  placed  30  names  in 
the  want  ad  section  on  each  of 
the  three  days.  Publication  of 
the  names  entitled  those  named 
to  two  free  luncheons  at  any  one 
of  a  half  dozen  downtown  res¬ 
taurants,  plus  theater  tickets. 

*  * 

‘TIMELY’  PROMOTION 

A  concentrated  10-day  pro¬ 
motion  held  by  the  clock  depart¬ 
ment  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop’s 
department  store,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  featured  Seth  Thomas 
clocks,  and  was  kicked-off  with 
a  full-page  newspaper  ad. 

Ad  copy  invited  the  public  to 
meet  “Mr.  Seth  Thomas”  for 
valuable  clock  information. 

The  promotion  brought  about 
200  people  into  the  clock  depart¬ 
ment  within  two  days  and  the 
store  estimated  the  promotion 
increased  the  department’s  traf¬ 
fic  15  times  the  normal  fiow. 
Clock  sales  were  up  four  times. 
• 

Sunpapers  To  C&W 

The  Baltimore  Sunpapers  have 
appointed  Cresmer  &  Woodward, 
Inc.,  as  national  representatives 
in  the  Chicago  and  Detroit  areas, 
giving  C&W  representation  of 
the  Sunpapers  from  coast  to 
coast. 


SUN 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 


Ferti^  Joins  L&N 

Lawrence  Fertig  &  Company 
which  has  handled  a  substantial 
part  of  National  Distillers  ad¬ 
vertising  since  repeal  in  1933 
will  join  forces  with  Lennen  & 
Newell,  Inc.,  as  of  Jan.  1.  A 
wine  and  spirits  division  will 
be  establish^  in  L&N. 


National  Ads  Up 
10.5%  in  Canada 

Toronto 

Canadian  daily  newspapf*rs 
had  an  increase  of  10.53  percent 
in  national  advertising  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  this 
year  to  $39,890,798,  according 
to  the  advertising  linage  audits 
of  Elliott-Haynes  Ltd.,  market 
research  firm. 

Affiliated  weekend  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  same  period  saw  a 
drop  in  national  advertising  of 
7.62  percent  to  $14,077,263. 

In  September  national  linage 
in  dailies  was  up  11.75  percent. 

Largest  national  advertising 
group  was  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry  with  $11,238,913  in  nine 
months. 

Canadian  advertising  agency 
billings  were  up  last  year  to  a 
new  high  of  $273,814,000  as 
compared  with  $254,146,000  in 
1959,  according  to  a  preliminary 
report  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  Of  this  amount 
$268,764,000  was  commission- 
able  billings,  with  $5,050,000  for 
market  surveys  and  research. 

The  Canadian  agencies  had  a 
payroll  last  year  of  $28,266,000. 

• 

^Mainline  Market’ 

Stresses  Service 

San  Francisco 

Tailor-made  merchandising 
assistance  for  individual 
accounts  is  available  to  adver¬ 
tisers  using  Mainline  Market  99 
Newspapers,  the  group  reports 
in  a  route  list  and  facts  report 
just  issued. 

The  five  newspaper  members 
located  along  California’s  High¬ 
way  99  now  carry  2612  food 
pages  annually  for  a  9%  page 
average  per  week  per  news¬ 
paper,  the  report  available 
through  Nelson  Roberts  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  representatives,  states. 

Merchandising  services  avail¬ 
able  to  major  users  of  three  or 
more  of  the  group  members 
include  special  trade  mailings, 
distribution  checks,  tie-in  ad 
and  in-store  display  solicita¬ 
tions. 

The  members  are  the  Chico 
I  Enterprise-Record,  Marysville 
'  Appeal-Democrat,  Redding 
;  Record-Searchlight,  Oroville 
Mercury  and  Red  Bluff  Daily 
News. 

• 

Oark  Appointed 

Douglas  Clark,  assistant  vice- 
president,  Joseph  E.  Seagram 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Committee  of  the 
;  Association  of  National  Adver- 
.  tisers.  He  succeeds  James  Lunn, 
[  Sealtest  Foods  Division,  Nation¬ 
al  Dairy  Products  Corp. 
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NEWSPAPERS  THAT  MEAN  BUSINESS  IN  SAN  DIEGO 

With  automotive  sales  totaling  more  than  $245,000,000  last  year,  San  Diego  County,  California, 
ranked  15th  among  the  nation’s  200  leading  counties  in  that  category.  Note  these  comparative 
totals: 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA . $245,078,000 

ALAMEDA  (OAKLAND),  CALIFORNIA . $226,732,000 

KING  (SEATTLE),  WASHINGTON . $202,636,000 

MARICOPA  (PHOENIX),  ARIZONA . $195,347,000 

FULTON  (ATLANTA),  GEORGIA . $190,975,000 

Two  metropolitan  newspapers  sell  the  important  San  Diego  market:  The  San  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune.  Combined  daily  circulation  is  226,437  (ABC  3/31/61). 

SALES  ESTIMATES;  1961  SALES  MANAGEMENT  SURVEY  OF  BUYING  POWER 

fljt  San  flitio  Mnion  I  Eyening  Tribune 


“The  Ring  of  Truth” 


U|2lc(| 


COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS:  15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers 
covering  San  Diego,  California  —  Greater  Los  Angeles  — 
Springfield,  Illinois  —  and  Northern  Illinois.  Served  by  the 
Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  The  Copley  News  Service. 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  & 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


MARKER  BUOYS  indicate  the  path  of  a  MILS  submarine  cable  as  it  is  pulled  from  the  cable-laying 
ship.  These  are  the  cables  that  link  MILS  shore  stations  to  outlying  underwater  networks  of  hydrophones. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC 


c  AND  MILS  (  LOCATING  SYSTEM 


Listening,  thousands  of  miles  beyond  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  are 
the  sensitive  ears  of  MILS:  the  system  that  hears  the  ocean  impact  of 
missiles,  satellites,  and  nose  cones  and  determines  their  exact  location. 


Early  in  1956,  Western  Electric  and  Bell  Telephone  Labora¬ 
tories  —  because  of  their  long  and  diverse  experience  in  de¬ 
signing  and  building  communications  systems  for  the  Bell 
System  and  the  Government  —  were  selected  for  the  unusu¬ 
ally  difficult  MILS  project. 

MILS  is  built  around  a  number  of  strategically-placed 
hydrophones  (underwater  sound  receivers),  connected 
through  range  stations  to  a  control  center.  The  approximate 
area  of  a  missile  impact  is  determined  by  those  hydrophones 
which  hear  the  object  hit  the  water.  The  exact  point  of  impact 
is  then  calculated  by  electronic  computers  at  Cape  Canaveral, 
Florida,  or  Point  Mugu,  California  —  East  and  West  Coast 
MILS  headquarters  —  from  the  hydrophone  information. 

After  the  basic  design  of  MILS  had  been  developed  b>’ 
Bell  Laboratories,  Western  Electric,  as  prime  contractor,  was 
called  upon  to  apply  its  experience  in  submarine  cable  engi¬ 
neering,  oceanography,  hydrography  and  acoustical  physics. 
Installation  of  the  necessary  cable  and  hydrophones  was  ac- 
C'omplished  through  the  joint  efforts  of  Western  Electrics 
Military  Engineering  Service  and  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

The  success  of  MILS  was  possible  only  because  of  the 
c-oordinated  efforts  of  the  Navy,  the  Bell  Telephone  System, 
and  hundreds  of  suppliers  and  subcontractors.  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  is  proud  to  have  been  selected  for  this  cximmunications 
project  —  so  vital  to  our  nation’s  missile  and  space  programs. 


FINAL  CHECK  of  hydrophones  is  made  by  a  W.  E. 
engineer  before  the  units  are  sealed  to  make  them 
air-  and  water-tight.  These  underwater  “mikes”  and 
other  communications  equipment  were  made  for 
Project  MILS  at  W.  E.’s  North  Carolina  Works. 


AT  THE  BOTTOM  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  a  Western 
Electric  scuba  diver  swims  across  a  trench,  survey¬ 
ing  a  suitable  spot  to  anchor  a  MILS  submarine  cable. 


HYDROPHONES  and  the  correct  depths  for  these  sensitive  off¬ 
shore  sound  receivers  are  the  subjects  lx?ing  discussed  by  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories’  underwater  acoustics  specialist,  Sam  A. 
Portaro,  and  William  G.  McDaniels,  a  Western  Electric  engineer. 


RECOVERING  HAM,  a  widely-traveled  chimp  (he 
went  over  150  miles  into  outer  space),  is  one  of 
over  200  successful  recoveries  already  achieved 
through  the  use  of  the  Navy’s  W,  E.-<lirected  MILS. 


AD  CAMPAIGNS: 

Waldorf-Astoria  Pops 
Large-Space  Drive 


The  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York,  is  breaking  all  precedents 
in  hotel  advertising  with  an  in¬ 
tensive  series  of  nine  full-page 
ads  (via  Kastor  Hilton  Chesley 
Clifford  &  Atherton,  Inc.)  in 
metropolitan  dailies.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  mark  the  first  time  a 
major  New  York  hostelry  has 
embarked  upon  a  large-space  ad 
progrram  of  this  type  on  a  reg^u- 
larly  scheduled  basis. 

Primary  aim  of  the  copy,  to 
be  signed  by  Conrad  N.  Hilton, 
president  of  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria,  is  to  point  out  that  the 
hotel,  despite  its  world-wide 
reputation  for  luxury,  offers 
food,  service  and  facilities  that 
can  be  within  the  means  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  average  New  Yorkers 
sometime  or  other  throughout 
the  year. 

In  the  copy,  Mr.  Hilton  calls 
New  York  the  Waldorf’s  No.  1 
maritet,  four  times  larger  than 
any  other  from  which  it  draws 
patronage.  To  acquaint  the  av¬ 
erage  New  Yorker  with  what 
the  Waldorf  offers,  each  ad  will 
incorporate  six  concrete  sug¬ 
gestions  for  gretting  acquainted 
with  the  hotel,  ranging  from 


planning  a  weekend  to  having  a 
cocktail  in  the  WaldorTs  legend¬ 
ary  Peacock  Alley. 

«  *  * 

FOUR  ROSE.S  BIXK)M 

Four  Roses  Distillers  Com¬ 
pany  will  again  run  huge  holi¬ 
day  advertising  and  promotion 
campaigns  in  behalf  of  Four 
Roses  Whiskey  and  Antique 
Bourbon  between  now  and  New 
Year’s  Day,  according  to  Jack 
Kaduson,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion. 

In  addition  to  ads  in  Life,  Look 
and  Time  magazines,  both 
brands  will  receive  intensive 
newspaper  support  from  large- 
space  ads  running  with  high 
frequency  throughout  the  month 
of  December.  Four  Roses  will 
have  the  additional  advantag^e 
of  two-color  newspaper  pro¬ 
grams  in  its  major  markets. 

Crowning  Four  Roses’  1961 
holiday  effort  will  be  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  Hi-Fi  color  ad  in 
key  metropolitan  areas.  The 
New  York  Journal- American 
and  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  will  carry  the  Hi-Fi 


R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  is  pleased  to 
present  the  new  M.A.N.  Multopress. 


"An  automatic  hydraulic  matrix  molding  machine 
which  incorporates,  as  standard,  features 
normally  considered  optional  by  the  trade.” 


m  m  e  ca.,ioia. 

910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  N.Y. 


OUTSTANDING  NEWSPAPER  CAMPAIGN— H.  A.  McCoy  (right), 
vicepresident  of  W.  Craig  Chambers  Advertising,  Inc.,  points  to  award 
for  an  outstanding  newspaper  campaign  given  to  First  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  of  Pittsburgh  by  the  Affiliated  Advertising 
Agencies  Network.  Harold  L  Tweedy  (left),  Rrst  Federal  president,  and 
Clark  A.  Sutton,  public  relations  director,  accept  the  award. 


ad  in  New  York,  the  Globe  in 
Boston,  the  News  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  the  Free  Press  in  De¬ 
troit. 

*  *  * 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

•  A  schedule  of  1800-  and 
1000-line  ads  (via  Chalek  and 
Dreyer,  Inc.)  in  17  metropolitan 
New  York  newspapers  are  being 
used  by  Rose-X  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  sup¬ 
port  a  heavy  radio  schedule. 

*  *  * 

•  An  extensive  ad  program 
calling  for  44  insertions  in  two 
daily  newspapers  and  18  trade 
publications  has  been  scheduled 
b>'  Arthur  Tarshis  Associates, 
Inc.,  to  launch  the  National  Dis¬ 
count  Merchants  Show  to  be 
held  in  Chicago,  Jan,  7-10. 
Newspapers  scheduled  are  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

*  *  « 

•  The  very  first  Christmas 
card  is  featured  in  a  holiday 
season  ad  for  Gordon’s  Gin  (via 
Grey  Advertising,  Inc.)  sched¬ 
uled  to  appear  in  10  national 
magazines  and  in  newspapers  in 
130  markets. 

*  *  « 

•  A  special  supplement  in  the 
Nov.  26  Sunday  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  six  con¬ 
secutive  black  and  white  pages 
in  the  Nov.  17  issue  of  Life 
magazine  (via  Cunningham  & 
Walsh,  Inc.)  were  used  by 
American  Machine  &  Foundry 
Co.  as  part  of  a  $350,000  pre¬ 
holiday  Christmas  campaign. 
The  Life  ads  were  repeated  in 
the  Times  supplement  for  recall 
value. 


‘Kentucky  Home’ 

In  132  Pages 

Louisvilib,  Ky. 

The  Courier- Journal  included 
a  132-page  rotog^ravure  section —  f 
largest  ever  published  in  this  * 
format  for  the  newspaper — in  its  f 
Nov.  19  editions. 

Title  of  the  13-ounce  booklet 
is  “Industry  Finds  a  New  Ken¬ 
tucky  Home.”  The  booklet  de¬ 
scribed  all  facets  of  industrial 
growth  and  potential  in  the 
state. 

All  of  the  copy,  except  for 
one  story  by  Lt  Gov.  Wilson  ’ 
Wyatt,  was  all  written  by  Joe  j 
Creason,  Sunday  feature  writer.  ^ 
Mr.  Creason  figured  he  traveled  i 
some  3,000  miles  and  talked  with 
more  than  100  plant  managers  in  ; 
person — and  had  phone  and  let-  * 
ter  contact  with  some  400  others.  j| 

An  advertising  -  sales  team 
canvassed  the  state  and  sold  67 
pages  of  advertising  at  a  flat 
rate  higher  than  the  general 
rate.  Ads  sold  represented  148 
different  advertisers.  Only  quar¬ 
ter-page  or  larger  ads  were  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Besides  the  normal  circulation 
run,  some  30,000  extra  copies  of 
the  section  were  printed  for  ad¬ 
ditional  sale  and  distribution. 

• 

Survey  Researcher 

Chicago 

Colin  Kempner,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  the  Center  for 
Research  and  Marketing,  Peeks- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  survey  research  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  it  was 
announced  by  Don  Klein, 
research  manager. 
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Last  year  life  came  to  an  end  for  more  automobile  pas¬ 
sengers  and  drivers  on  weekends  than  during  any  other 
period. 

With  more  cars  on  the  road,  caution,  moderate  speed,  and 
courtesy  are  particularly  essential  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
You  can  play  an  important  role  in  traffic  safety  by  reminding 
and  encouraging  readers  to  drive  carefully.  You’ll  find  sound 
reasons  in  "Deadly  Reckoning”,  The  Travelers  1961  book 
of  facts  on  U.  S.  traffic  accidents.  For  free  copies,  write  today. 


t 

THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  I  CONNECTICUT 


Grey ^8  Strauss 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


do  their  professional  best  for  all 
of  the  more  than  50  clients  now 
on  the  agency’s  books. 

13  Veeps 

A  personnel  organization 
chart  of  an  account  group  for 
one  important  product  which  Mr. 
Strauss  produced  to  illustrate 
the  system  showed  a  quartet  of 
account  executives  coordinating 
the  activities  of  55  other  talented 
people.  Among  the  55  were  13 
vicepresidents. 

Directly  reporting  to  the  top 
four,  or  available  to  them  to  plan 
and  execute  the  marketing  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  product,  were  vice- 
presidents  for  radio-TV,  the  cre¬ 
ative  and  marketing  services 
departments.  Mr.  Strauss  was 
asked  why  radio-TV  rated  its 
own  separate  section  in  the 
chart,  whereas  other  media  were 
considered  as  one  of  the  market¬ 
ing  services,  others  being  mer¬ 
chandising  and  marketing  and 
research. 

“Chiefly  because  of  the  many 
problems  involved  in  properly 
using  TV  and  radio,”  he  said. 
“The  broadcast  media  are  not 
stabilized  yet  as  are  print  media 


1961  ADVANCES  IN  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Dr.  Watson  Davis,  Director 
of  Science  Service,  reviews  the 
amazing  progress  in  scientific 
research  during  the  current 
year. 

Give  your  readers  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  United  States 
position  in  the  race  for  spare 
supremacy  including  Saturn, 
the  world’s  most  powerful  roc- 
ket  and  the  solid  fuel  that  is  a 
practical  step  forward  in  pro¬ 
jecting  “educated”  missiles  and 
satellites. 

Achievements  in  medical 
fields — so  near  to  all  of  us — are 
reported  in  encouraging  detail. 
Continuing  progress  is  now  be¬ 
ing  attained  in  photosynthesis 
research — spurred  hy  the  Nohel 
prize  awarded  Dr.  Melvin  Cal¬ 
vin  for  his  work  in  this  field. 
Coverage  of  over  300  items  is 
given  in  the  annual  Review. 
Illustrated. 

Write  or  wire  for  this  spe¬ 
cial  release  of  our  weekly 
News-Feature  Packet.  No  raise 
in  rates.  Priced  to  fit  any  edi- 
torial  budget. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Stmt,  N.W. 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 


— newspapers  and  magazines.  To 
get  the  right  price,  the  right 
time  and  the  right  program  is 
often  a  process  of  long  negotia¬ 
tion  such  as  is  quite  unnecessary 
with  other  media.” 

Work  Load  Varies 

Not  every  task  force  under 
the  general  command  of  the 
account  executives  is  as  large  as 
the  above-mentioned  one.  The 
work  load  varies,  of  course,  in 
accordance  with  what  has  to  be 
done.  Each,  however,  is  compar¬ 
able  to  a  small  ad  agency,  with 
the  difference  that  each  has  all 
the  resources  of  a  large  business. 

What  each  account  group  must 
first  do  for  a  client,  according  to 
President  Strauss,  is  to  develop 
what  it  believes  to  be  the  correct 
marketing  strategy.  For  the  past 
eight  years,  Mr.  Strauss  said, 
these  marketing  programs  have 
been  put  between  hard  covers. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  copies 
are  produced,  and  they  are  jeal¬ 
ously  guarded  for  competitive 
reasons.  These  volumes  range  in 
number  of  pages  from  20  to  more 
than  300  pages  depending  upon 
the  job  to  be  done.  About  six 
weeks  is  generally  required  to 
prepare  one  of  these  marketing 
plans. 

“It  becomes  the  road-map  for 
the  year,”  Mr.  Strauss  said.  “It 
is  also  extremely  valuable  for 
checking  back  to  trace  results.” 

The  table  of  contents  of  one 
of  these  volumes  demonstrated 
how  thoroughly  Grey  prepares 
a  marketing  plan,  i.e.: 

1.  The  Market,  Its  Character¬ 
istics  and  Competitive  Factors. 
!  2.  Analysis  of  Brand’s  Busi¬ 

ness. 

a.  Volume  and  sales  trend 

b.  Regular  sales  break-down 

c.  Type  of  distributor 

d.  Marketing  activity  1960- 

I  61 

3.  The  Brand’s  Opportunity 

4.  Volume  Objectives  1961- 
1962 

5.  Market  Strategy 

6.  Copy  Strategy  and  Execu¬ 
tion 


Looking  for 
a  change  ? 

In  a  dead-end  job?  Want  a 
new  spot  where  the  chances 
are  better,  or  the  scenery  is 
'  different?  Thousands  of  news¬ 
paper  people  have  found  that 
I  Situations  Wanted  ads 

pull  like  anything.  We  keep 
the  post  office  busy  trotting 
in  the  replies  to  box-number 
ads.  Use  the  handy  order 
;  form  in  the  classified  section 
of  this  issue.  The  cost  is  nomi- 
.  nal.  and  it  may  change  your 
life. 


7.  Media  Programming 

8.  Promotion 

a.  the  trade 

b.  the  public 

c.  special  markets 

9.  Advertising  and  Promotion 
Budget  and  Recapitulation. 

Seven  Appendices 

Then  there  were  seven  appen¬ 
dices,  covering  the  estimated 
advertising  expenditures  of 
competitive  brands,  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  brand’s  sales,  the 
previous  year’s  advertising  in¬ 
vestment,  the  projected  profit 
and  loss  for  the  coming  year, 
media  exhibits,  alternate  media 
considerations,  and  the  Negro 
market. 

To  direct  the  planning  of  such 
a  program  and  then  to  supervise 
carrying  it  out  requires  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  way  of  brains 
and  ability  than  the  account 
executive  is  given  credit  for  in 
his  outdated  image. 

In  fact  as  Mr.  Strauss  sug¬ 
gested  in  his  4-A  speech,  a  man 
who  had  all  the  traits  of  an 
ideal  account  exec  would  be  a 
candidate  for  a  job  of  world 
significance,  “such  as  bringing 
about  an  understanding  between 
Kennedy  and  Khrushchev.” 

Following  are  some  qualities 
that  a  good  account  executive 
should  have: 

“Receptivity,  briefly  defined  as 
an  appetite  for  daring  creative 
solutions  to  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  ; 

“Courage — the  guts  to  sustain 
a  strong  belief  in  a  plan  through 
to  its  acceptance; 

“Professionalism — a  familiar¬ 
ity  with  all  the  current  trends 
in  all  the  manifold  areas  from 
which  advertising  draws  its 
inspirations ; 

“Diplomacy — an  emotional 
maturity  ready  and  eager  to 
share  credit  where  credit  is  due, 
to  be  quick  with  praise  and 
adroit  with  criticism.” 

Mr.  Strauss  has  enjoyed  being 
an  account  executive.  He  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  an  “absorbing,  all- 
encompassing  job.” 

“In  my  opinion,”  he  summed 
up,  “the  best  account  executive 
knows  his  own  limitations  and 
goes  to  the  best  possible  sources 
for  help.  He  knows  what  is 
required,  how  to  put  it  together, 
and  how  to  see  it  through.” 

Rose  Grower 

Then,  possibly,  the  best  ones 
become,  as  in  Mr.  Strauss’  case, 
presidents  of  the  agency.  At 
least,  they  go  home  nights  and 
week-ends,  as  does  Mr.  Strauss 
to  ride  his  hobby — cultivating 
roses. 

Mr.  Strauss  has  some  20  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  roses  at  his 
country  estate  in  Elberon,  N.  J., 
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where  he  lives  with  Mrs.  Strauss 
and  their  two  children,  Richai-il 
E.,  21,  now  at  University  of 
Exeter  in  England,  and  Barbann, 
19,  at  Wittenberg  University, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

One  of  the  growing  number 
of  shareholders  in  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.,  Mr.  Strauss  became 
a  vicepresident  in  1949  and 
executive  vicepresident  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1956. 

356-Milliun  Billings 

About  51.4%  of  Grey’s  $56,- 
000,000  a  year  billing  is  being 
invested  in  broadcast  media; 
36%  in  magazines;  6.6%  in 
newspapers;  and  6%,  all  other. 

Asked  for  an  estimate  of  1962 
billings,  Mr.  Strauss  would  go 
no  further  out  on  the  limb  than 
to  predict  a  conservative  $2 
million  billings  increase. 

He  said  that  Grey  does  not 
aspire  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
field. 

“But  you  just  can’t  stand  still 
in  this  business.  We  are  growing 
normally  and  naturally  by 
choice.  We  are  not  courting 
‘billings  indigestion.’  We  want 
always  to  be  sure  we  have  sound 
accounts  for  which  we  can  do  a 
thoroughly  professional  market¬ 
ing  and  advertising  job.” 

Not  standing  still  includes  the 
agency’s  interest  in  entering  the 
international  field.  Grey  is  inves¬ 
tigating  some  possibilities  in 
that  area  now. 

Grey — some  years  ago  a  dom- 
inately  soft-goods  agency — has 
diversified  enormously  in  recent 
years.  More  than  half  of  its 
present  billings  are  currently  in 
packaged  goods — including  such 
clients  as  Block  Drug,  Distiller’s 
Co.  Ltd.  (Gordon’s  Gin  and 
Vodka),  General  Electric,  Hud¬ 
son  Pulp  &  Paper,  P.  Lorillard, 
Martinson’s  Coffee,  Mennen, 
Procter  &  Gamble,  RCA  Records, 
Revlon  and  Ward  Baking. 

• 

Twist  Pic  Budget 
Set  for  Newspapers 

Because  “newspapers  have  the 
versatility  to  run  late-breaking 
advertising,”  they  will  get  the 
bulk  of  the  advertising  planned 
to  launch  a  film,  “Hey  Let’s 
Twist,”  starring  Joey  Dee,  lead¬ 
ing  exponent  of  the  new  Twist 
dance,  booked  to  open  at  New 
York’s  Paramount  Christmas 
week. 

Announcement  was  made  by 
Maggie  WulflF  Freeman,  who  has 
just  been  appointed  executive 
director  of  Specialized  Talents, 
Inc.,  holder  of  exclusive  licens¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  rights 
for  products  bearing  the  Joey 
Dee  name. 

Mrs.  Freeman  is  the  wife  of 
William  M.  Freeman,  financial 
news  reporter  on  the  New  York 
Times. 
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CINCUENTA  SON 
LOS  IDIOMAS 
QUE  HABLA 
NUESTRO  “PATRON” 

That’s  right.  Our  boss  speaks 
half  a  hundred  languages  and  more. 

The  “boss,”  of  course,  is  the 
John  Deere  customer,  and  though 
he  has  always  issued  his  orders 
in  the  various  tongues  of  this  world  — 
this  fact  has  been  given  a 
new  importance  in  recent  years. 

Long  an  exporter  to  world  markets, 

John  Deere  in  the  past  five  years 
has  been  setting  up  foreign 
manufacturing  plants  to  serve  better 
its,overseas  customers.  Since  1956, 

John  Deere  has  added  plants  in  Germany, 
in  France,  in  Argentina,  in  Mexico, 
in  England,  and  in  Spain. 

The  results  are  interesting: 

John  Deere  foreign  plants  have  become 
good  customers  for  component  parts 
produced  in  the  U.  S.  .  .  . 

they  have  made  it  possible  to  develop 
expanded  world-wide  dealer  organizations 
which  are  better  able  to  find  new 
markets  for  John  Deere  products 
produced  here  .  .  . 

they  have  helped  the  Company  more  than 
double  the  exports  of  its  U.  S.  plants 
in  the  past  five  years. 


DEERE  &  COMPANY,  Mollne,  llllnols 

Manufacturers  of 

John  Deere  Farm  and  Industrial  Tractors  and  Equipment 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


NewspapersFindNews 
In  Christmas  Survey 


Because  the  Public  Relations 
Board,  Inc.,  Chicago  and  New 
York,  scored  so  heavily  last  year 
with  a  Christnias  gift  survey 
conducted  for  a  client  it  is 
repeating  the  idea  this  season. 

The  release  on  findings  on  the 
new  survey  will  be  sent  to  news¬ 
papers  for  publication  Dec.  11, 
Bernard  Merims,  vicepresident 
of  the  firm’s  New  York  office, 
said. 

Xmas  Greetings 

Chicago  Printed  String  Com¬ 
pany,  maker  of  gift  wraps,  was 
the  client  that  received  the 
Christmas  gift  last  year  from 
the  press.  Mr.  Merims  listed 
some  of  the  trinkets  found  in 
the  company’s  stocking  in  1960 
as  he  expressed  hopes  that  Santa 
would  find  his  way  down  the 
same  chimney  Dec.  25  or  before: 

More  than  2,100  clippings; 

Used  in  four  different  round¬ 
ups  by  the  Associated  Press, 
including  one  by  Sam  Dawson, 
financial  writer: 

A  piece  by  Gay  Pauley  for 
United  Press  International,  and 
also  a  business  news  story  by 
the  same  wire  service: 

A  column  by  Phyllis  Battelle, 
Hearst  Headline  Service; 

Two  stories  in  the  New  York 
Times; 

Syndication  by  NEA  Service, 
Inc.,  and  Consolidated  News 
Features. 

The  publicity  release  that 
clicked  was  based  on  telephone 
interviews  with  250  women  in 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Dallas  and  Atlanta,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  50  mail  interviews, 
primarily  in  Chicago.  The  same 
sample  is  being  used  this  year. 
Market  Facts,  Inc.,  Chicago,  did 
the  job. 


William  Samoff,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Printed 
String  Co.,  said  recently: 

“Where  applicable  and  realis¬ 
tic,  it  is  the  function  of  PR  to 
‘create’  worthwhile  news  rather 
than  just  report  routine  com¬ 
pany  happenings.  Such  ‘created’ 
news  must  serve  a  valuable  func¬ 
tion  in  the  overall  sales  pattern 
of  the  company.  It  must  also 
have  legitimate  news  value  of 
interest  to  the  company’s  par¬ 
ticular  industry  and,  where  pos¬ 
sible,  to  an  even  broader  business 
and/or  consumer  audience.” 

The  survey  showed  that  the 
average  American  family  spends 
$161  on  presents  at  Christmas, 
adding  up  to  $8  billion  for  a 
total  of  1.5  billion  gifts.  Only 
43%  of  the  total  yearly  gift 
expenditures  of  $18.5  billion. 

“With  these  and  other  figures, 
including  the  fact  that  house¬ 
wives  want  a  coat  or  fur  piece 
(preferably  mink)  more  than 
any  other  gift,  the  study  over¬ 
night  projected  the  Chicago 
Printed  String  Co.,  into  the  role 
of  the  authority  on  the  $18 
billion  gift  market,”  Mr.  Samoff 
said. 


PR  PERSON.4LS 

John  D.  Kemp,  formerly  a  PR 
counselor  in  Houston,  Texas,  has 
been  named  director  of  PR  for 
Hunt  Foods  and  Industries,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

John  V.  Blalock,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  vicepresident  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  PR  for  Liberty  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Greenville,  S.C., 
has  been  named  PR  director  of 
Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco 
Corp.,  with  headquarters  in 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Bill  Day,  a  veteran  of  21 
years  in  Denver  areas  PR,  news 
and  advertising,  has  joined  the 
Harold  Walter  Clark  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Denver,  Colo.,  as  di¬ 
rector  of  PR  and  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

3  to  Harshe-Rotman 

Three  members  have  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  Harshe- 
Rotman,  Inc.,  Chicagfo  PR  firm. 
They  are  Richard  E.  Kobak, 
formerly  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune  and  more 
recently  with  another  Chicago 
PR  organization;  John  R.  Bell, 
formerly  director  of  news  and 
public  affairs  for  WIND,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  previously  with 
Argonne  National  Laboratory’s 
public  information  service;  and 
Patrick  A.  Rush,  formerly  of 
United  Press  International 
bureaus  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  with  recent 
experience  in  the  PR  field. 

• 

Airline  PR  Manager 

Tt’LSA 

Thomas  B.  Lynch,  a  former 
Boston  Herald-Traveler  reporter 
and  more  recently  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  for  the  American 
Society  of  Travel  Agents,  has 
become  public  relations  man¬ 
ager,  sales  programs,  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines. 


LOUIS  T.  KLAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

specialists  in  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 
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Job  with  Air  Line 

Miami 

Joseph  W.  Grotegut,  veteran 
Florida  newspaperman,  has  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  interest  in  Colonial 
Consultants,  Inc.,  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm,  to  be  director  of  state 
&  community  relations  for  East¬ 
ern  Air  Lines  in  Florida, 
e 

Veale  in  New  PR  Post 

Philadelphia 
Thomas  C.  Veale,  a  member 
of  Atlantic  Refining  Company’s 
public  relations  staff  since  1955, 
has  been  named  director  of  com¬ 
munity  relations — a  new  post 
in  Atlantic’s  expanded  PR 
division. 

s 

Quits  Theater  for  Daily 

Robert  Bergin  has  resigned  as 
assistant  manager  of  Loew’s 
Poli  Theater,  Worcester,  Mass., 
to  join  the  general  advertising 
staff  of  the  Worcester  Telegram- 
Gazette.  He  had  been  with 
Loew’s  Theaters  for  18  years, 
s 

State  Health  Awaril 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
The  Pennsylvania  Medical  So¬ 
ciety  has  established  an  award 
for  “outstanding  reporting  in 
the  field  of  medicine  and  health.” 
The  prize  will  consist  of  $150 
and  a  plaque. 


‘The  Big  Story’ 
Covers  Careers 
In  Journalism 

Chicaim) 

“The  Big  Story,”  a  journalism 
career  pamphlet  produced  by  the 
Career  Committee  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Headline  Club  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  is  off  the  press  and 
is  available  to  editors  and  others 
who  may  have  occasion  to  ad-  , 
dress  high  school  students  on 
opportunities  in  journalism  and 
communications. 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  has  ordered  1,000  at  cost 
to  distribute  to  an  upstate  New 
York  high  school  editors  semi¬ 
nar.  The  booklet  is  available  in 
quanities,  at  cost,  to  any  group 
by  writing  to  Fred  Whiting, 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University,  Evan¬ 
ston,  Ill. 

Written  in  terse  style,  “The 
Big  Story”  covers  10  questions 
and  answers  about  the  “boom¬ 
ing”  career  field  of  journalism, 
explaining  that  journalism  cov¬ 
ers  a  much  wider  field  than  just 
newspaper  work. 

Other  questions  answered  in¬ 
clude  opportunities  for  both  men 
and  women  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  field,  financial  reward,  in¬ 
centives  tesides  pay,  working 
conditions,  advancement,  the 
kind  of  persons  most  likely  to 
succeed  in  journalism,  how  to 
prepare  for  a  journalistic  career 
and  where  more  career  informa¬ 
tion  is  available. 

The  art  work  was  done  by 
P.  J.  Hoff,  WBBM-'TV  weather- 
man-cartoonist,  and  the  copy 
was  written  by  A1  Balk,  free¬ 
lance  writer  and  Mr.  Whiting, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Headline 
Club’s  Career  Committee, 
s 

lAPA  Gets  Action 
On  Assault  Protest 

The  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  was  assured  this  week 
by  the  governor  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  province  of  Tucuman  that 
there  will  be  no  repetition  of  at¬ 
tacks  against  newspapermen  as 
the  one  in  which  a  photographer 
was  beaten  last  Nov.  7. 

In  a  telegram  to  Jack  R. 
Howard,  president  of  the 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers 
and  chairman  of  the  lAPA  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Ck)mmittee,  Governor 
Celestino  Gelsi  said  that  an  in¬ 
vestigation  is  underway  to  de¬ 
termine  responsibilities  for  the 
attack  against  Antonio  Font, 
photog^rapher  of  La  Gaceta  of 
Tucuman.  He  was  beaten  by 
provincial  police  during  a  gen¬ 
eral  strike  in  that  Argentine 
city. 
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Eating  Need  Not  Be 
A  Problem  For  Chemists 


We  dairymen  certainly  believe  there  is  much 
that  is  favorable  to  be  said  about  the  efforts  being 
made  to  encourage  the  people  of  this  country  to 
select  their  foods  on  the  basis  of  providing  a  daily 
diet  that  is  well  balanced  in  terms  of  good  nutri¬ 
tion.  However,  it  seems  to  us  that  some  people 
tend  to  carry  this  idea  to  unnecessary  extremes. 

Judging  by  some  of  the  more  rabid  food  and 
drug  advertising  appearing  these  days,  it  would 
appear  that  we  are  all  expected  to  take  courses 
in  chemistry,  and  perhaps  physics  as  well,  in  order 
to  select  what  we  are  supposed  to  eat. 

If  present  trends  continue,  we  may  expect  our 
favorite  waitress  in  the  comer  restaurant  to  be 
asking  us  if  we  want  our  polyunsaturated  acids 
boiled  or  fried,  and  in  what  proportion  to  amino 
acids  do  we  want  the  lipids. 


dations  being  made  these  days  are  nothing  more 
than  the  latest  fantastic  ideas  of  food  faddists 
and  quacks  who  capitalize  on  the  general  public 
interest  in  good  health  in  order  to  make  a  fast 
buck.  Much  of  the  information  being  offered  to 
people  today  is  based  on  research  work  that  is 
far  from  conclusive  and  which  certainly  provides 
no  firm  basis  for  making  general  recommenda¬ 
tions  about  what  people  should  be  eating  or  doing. 

The  time  has  certainly  aiTived  when  we  must 
apply  more  intelligent  appraisal  to  the  kind  of 
information  which  is  being  passed  along  to  the 
public  which  is  eager  to  learn  what  should  be 
done  to  enjoy  good  health.  Health  news,  in  adver¬ 
tising  or  editorial  form,  deserves  very  careful 
consideration.  Misinformation  can  mislead  many 
people.  The  mass  media,  to  which  so  many  people 
look  for  guidance,  have  a  very  important  respon¬ 
sibility  to  check  facts. 


The  way  things  are  going,  we  could  expect  to 
hear  the  waitress  holler  back  to  the  kitchen  some¬ 
thing  along  this  line :  “Scramble  two  \aals  of  poly¬ 
unsaturated  acids  with  half  an  ounce  of  triglyc¬ 
erides.  Mix  in  four  portions  of  high  grade  amino 
acids,  one  portion  of  all  purpose  vitamin  pills,  and 
make  it  look  like  a  T-bone  steak." 

It’s  surely  miserable  enough  to  have  to  read  and 
to  hear  about  medicine  when  one  is  ill,  but  we  are 
stiU  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  medi¬ 
cine  ought  to  be  prescribed  by  the  physicians  who 
have  spent  years  being  educated  in  how  to  care 
for  the  sick.  Medicine-prescribing  certainly  is  not 
a  job  for  food  advertisers,  and  it  can  certainly 
prove  to  be  disastrous  for  people  who  are  really 
ill.  Sick  people  need  the  help  of  doctors  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  ought  to  ignore  the  pseudo-doctors  of 
bewitching. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  perfectly  healthy 
people  should  have  to  be  exposed  to  all  these 
efforts  to  take  the  joy  out  of  a  good  meal.  This 
is  especially  bad  when  so  many  of  the  recommen¬ 


Food  processors  and  distributors  also  bear  this 
same  measure  of  responsibility  in  the  kind  of  in¬ 
formation  which  is  presented  to  the  public  about 
foods.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  the  high 
level  of  good  health  enjoyed  by  most  people  in 
this  country  today  were  to  be  endangered  by  any 
more  failures  on  the  part  of  food  distributors  and 
the  mass  media  to  be  factual. 

We  dairymen  pledge  ourselves  to  continue  our 
support  of  nutrition  research  which  seeks  to  pro¬ 
vide  facts,  and  we  further  pledge  that  we  will 
strive  to  present  these  facts  to  the  American 
people. 


american  dairy  association 


Koic*  of  fho  Dairy  Farmon  in  fhn  Markmt  Placns  of  America 


20  North  Wacker  Drive  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 

‘Star  Chamber’  Can 
Be  Libelous  Charge 

By  Albert  W'oodruff  Gray 


An  editor  who  becomes  dis¬ 
turbed  when  a  reporter  says  he 
was  barred  from  a  “public” 
hearing  should  count  10  and  be 
cautious  with  the  story  and 
headlines. 

That’s  the  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  a  recent  ruling  by  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  New  York  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  judges 
agreed  that  “star  chamber”  and 
“iron  curtain”  were  expressions 
susceptible  to  defamatory  mean¬ 
ing.  (217  N.Y.  S2d  947), 

Describing  the  circumstances 
of  a  proceeding  in  which  offi¬ 
cials  quizzed  a  St.  Regis  Indian 
charged  with  killing  a  state  po¬ 
liceman,  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard  reported: 

“The  judge  and  two  attorneys 
built  a  solid  iron  curtain  around 
the  hearing  when  they  refused  to 
state  what  transpired  at  the 
hearing  or  even  to  name  wit¬ 
nesses  who  had  been  sub¬ 
poenaed.” 

The  headline  was:  “D.A.  Pulls 
‘Star  Chamber’  Hearing  in  Slay¬ 
ing.” 

The  court  of  first  jurisdiction 
denied  the  publisher’s  applica¬ 
tion  for  dismissal  of  the  action 


for  libel  brought  by  the  district 
attorney.  The  appellate  court  af¬ 
firmed  the  lower  court’s  deci¬ 
sion,  with  one  dissent. 

!Nut  Fair  (kimment 

The  court  majority  found  that 
the  offending  headline  and  story 
could  not  qualify  for  the  defense 
of  privilege  to  criticize  public 
officials.  In  support  of  the  lower 
court’s  opinion  that  expressions 
of  “star  chamber”  and  “iron 
curtain”  implied  the  accused 
was  deprived  of  his  right  of 
fair  trial,  the  judges  stated: 

“The  publisher  contends  that 
it  was  merely  utilizing  the  well 
recognized  right  of  fair  com¬ 
ment  by  the  press  on  matters  of 
public  interest  and  surprisingly 
enough,  that  the  use  of  the 
words  ‘star  chamber’,  the  allu¬ 
sion  to  police  brutality  and 
‘iron  curtain’  in  the  context  used 
could  only  be  reasonably  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  average  reason¬ 
able  man  to  indicate  that  the 
hearing  was  secret  or  closed. 
We  are  confident  that  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  understanding  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  ‘star  chamber’ 
is  something  quite  different  than 
merely  a  secret  or  closed  meet¬ 


ing. 

“A  charge  that  the  district 
attorney  deprived  the  accused  of 
his  constitutional  rights  would 
be  clearly  actionable.  The  ex¬ 
pression  ‘star  chamber,’  police 
brutality,  and  ‘iron  curtain’  con¬ 
veying  the  same  meaning,  would 
be  no  less  libelous. 

“Since  no  special  damages  are 
alleged  the  test  to  be  applied  is 
whether  the  article  as  a  matter 
of  law  can  be  found  to  be  with¬ 
out  defamatory  import.  In  mak¬ 
ing  this  determination  the  whole 
article  or  statement  must  be  ex¬ 
amined  to  determine  if  the  al¬ 
legedly  libelous  words  or 
phrases  have  in  fact  a  defama¬ 
tory  import. 

“Even  when  this  is  done  how¬ 
ever,  we  cannot  say  as  used  in 
the  instant  article  that  a  reason¬ 
able  man  could  not  conceive  that 
a  ‘star  chamber’  hearing  im¬ 
ported  an  oppressive  affair  in 
derogation  of  the  accused’s 
rights.  This  publication  is  in  our 
opinion  susceptible  to  defama¬ 
tory  meaning  and  the  district 
attorney  is  entitled  to  have  a 
jury  decide  if  the  allegedly  de¬ 
famatory  words  were  likely  to 
be  so  understood  by  the  average 
reader.” 

• 

Publisher  Named 

Lewistown,  Mont. 

Edward  L.  Fike  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Woody  Laughnan  as  publisher 
of  the  Lewistown  Daily  News 
and  the  Argus  Farmer.  Mr. 
Laughnan  formerly  was  general 
manager  of  the  papers. 


Court  Orders  Trial 
In  Union  Dispute 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court  has  ordered  trial  of  a 
suit  to  determine  whether  nine 
typesetters  for  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  should  be  reinstated  in 
their  jobs  with  back  pay. 

In  a  7-0  decision,  the  court 
reversed  a  ruling  by  Superior 
Court  Judge  John  Grimshaw, 
who  ruled  that  state  courts  had 
no  jurisdiction  in  the  case. 

The  suit  was  filed  by  Newark 
Typographical  Union  Local  103. 
It  charged  the  Nutley  Sun 
Printing  Company  and  a  Pas- 
siac  printing  firm  fired  three 
employes  because  they  joined 
the  union.  It  said  six  other  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  paper  and  print¬ 
ing  firm  went  on  strike  as  a  re¬ 
sult. 

Named  as  defendants  were 
the  Nutley  Sun  and  Frank 
Orechio  of  Nutley,  and  the  Wall 
Street  Printing  and  Stationery 
Corporation  of  Passaic. 

The  union  filed  charges  of  un¬ 
fair  labor  practices  before  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
but  the  board  dismissed  the 
charges  on  grounds  the  dispute 
had  too  small  an  impact  on  in¬ 
terstate  commerce. 

The  Supreme  Court  said  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Law 
gives  the  state  jurisdiction  in 
such  cases. 

It  ruled  that  the  New  Jersey 
state  constitution  gives  employes 
the  right  to  organize  and  join 
unions. 


2  Cases  in  High  Court  Hit  Pre-Trial  Publicity 


Washington 

Charges  of  trial  by  newspa¬ 
per — expanded  to  include  radio 
r.nd  television — will  be  closely 
scrutinized  as  the  Supreme  Court 
studies  briefs  and  testimony  in 
the  Dave  Beck  case. 

Also  pending  before  the  court 
is  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certio- 
l  ari  filed  on  behalf  of  Levi  Mc¬ 
Donald,  a  striking  stereotyper 
■who  was  convicted  in  the  bomb¬ 
ing  of  four  trucks  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian  and  Oregon 
Journal  in  January,  1960. 

The  court’s  decision  in  the 
four-year-old  case  of  the  former 
president  of  the  Teamsters’ 
Brotherhood  is  expected  to  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  McDon¬ 
ald  case. 

Prejudice  Qaimed 

McDonald,  like  Beck,  contends 
that  excessive  publicity  preju¬ 
diced  his  case  before  the  grand 
jury  and  in  the  trial  court. 

A  member  of  the  union  nego¬ 
tiating  committee,  McDonald  al¬ 


legedly  provided  payoff  money 
and  took  part  in  planning  and 
setting  off  dynamite  explosions 
in  an  effort  to  shorten  the  strike 
against  the  two  newspapers. 

He  was  found  guilty  of  “in¬ 
jury  to  property  by  explosives” 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
$500  and  to  serve  an  indetermi¬ 
nate  sentence  of  no  more  than 
10  years. 

Beck  was  indicted  by  a  grand 
jury  in  July,  1957,  and  subse¬ 
quently  found  guilty  of  larceny 
of  $1,%0  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  an  automobile  owned  by 
an  association  of  labor  unions. 

Both  petitions  for  review  by 
the  high  court  contend  that  ad¬ 
verse  newspaper  and  television 
publicity  had  prevented  the  de¬ 
fendants  from  having  impartial 
and  unbiased  grand  juries  and 
that  denial  of  motions  for  post¬ 
ponement  (and  in  Beck’s  case 
for  a  change  of  venue)  had  de¬ 
prived  them  of  fair  trials. 

Much  of  the  publicity,  the 
Beck  petition  charged,  stemmed 


from  hearings  of  the  McClellan 
Committee  and  included  “highly 
derogatory  and  accusatory” 
charges  which  received  wide¬ 
spread  publicity  in  the  two  Se¬ 
attle  newspapers  as  well  as  in 
national  news  magazines  and  on 
radio  and  television. 

The  “sensational  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  the  testimony  and  com¬ 
ments  of  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,”  the  petition  said,  “were 
flamboyantly  displayed  in  large 
type,  frequently  in  banner  head¬ 
lines.” 

News  from  Officials 

A  Seattle  TV  station,  the  p^ 
tition  said,  advertised  that  it 
would  carry  a  “live”  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  McClellan 
Committee  on  the  second  day  of 
Beck’s  appearance  and  indicated 
that  the  station  would  devote 
some  9%  hours  of  its  telecasts 
for  that  day  to  reproductions  of 
the  hearings  and  to  news  com¬ 
ments  relating  to  them. 

The  petition  also  pointed  out 
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that  a  week  prior  to  the  indict¬ 
ment  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
carried  an  article,  entitled  “The 
Unknown  Sleuth  Who  Trapped 
Dave  Beck”,  which  contained 
“accusatory  and  derogatory”  re¬ 
marks  about  the  defendant. 

McDonald’s  appeal  was  pred¬ 
icated  on  a  similarity  with  the 
Beck  case,  which  had  been 
granted  certiorari  and  has  been 
heard  by  the  high  court.  A  de¬ 
cision  is  expected  next  year. 

The  difference  between  the 
two  cases,  the  McDonald  peti¬ 
tion  said,  was  that  in  the  Beck 
case  the  “adverse  publicity 
emanated  from  governmental 
agencies”  while  in  the  McDon¬ 
ald  case  “it  was  originally  sup¬ 
plied  by  state  officials,  after 
which  it  was  assiduously  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  injured  parties,  the 
newspapers  themselves.” 

These  included  admissions  of 
guilt  and  charges  made  by  Mc¬ 
Donald’s  accomplices  in  the 
bombings  and  made  public  by 
the  sheriff  who  received  them. 
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New  from  Polaroid 


A  NEGATIVE  IN  20  SECONDS 


25  times  original  size  with  virtually 
no  grain.  Positive  prints  meet  profes¬ 


new  Polaroid  Land  Type  55  P/N  film 
pack  develops  both  print  and  nega¬ 
tive.  In  just  20  seconds.  Outside  the 
darkroom. 

Simply  load  Type  55  P/N  film  into 
your  Polaroid  4x5  Film  Holder  (fits 
all  press  and  view  cameras  with 
Graphic,  Graflok  and  similar  backs) 
and  shoot  as  usual. 

Negatives  are  superb  in  quality, 
with  resolution  in  range  of  150  lines 
per  mm.  Enlargements  possible  up  to 


sional  standards  for  contrast,  fine 
grain,  long  scale. 

Pack  after  pack  can  be  inserted 
and  exposed  without  removing  holder. 
Development  takes  place  inside  the 
pack,  outside  the  holder.  Positive  and 
negative  can  be  separated  in  light. 
Easy  washing  process  (in  room  light) 
rinses  fully-developed  negative. 

Both  print  and  negative  developed 
in  20  seconds:  new  versatility,  new  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  4  X  5  photographer. 


Now,  a  further  advance  in  4  x  5 
picture-in-an-instant  photography: 


OUTSIDE  THE  DARKROOM 


This  view  of  one  of  six  duplicate  lines  in  the  Balti-  at  rear  left,  wire-tying  machine  is  visible.  An  auto- 
more  Sun  Mailroom— a  major  automated  system  matic  bottom  wrap  machine  and  pusher  are  in- 
recently  completed — shows  stacker  in  foreground;  corporated  into  the  line. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  CAN  PROVIDE  ANY  OR  ALL  OF 
THESE  AUTOMATIC  MAILROOM  OPERATIONS 


C-H  COUNTER¬ 
TOTALIZER 


O  O  N  ~r  R  O  I. 


Now  you  can  make  your 
mailroom  as  automatic 
as  you  want 

CUTLER-HAMMER  has  the  mailroom  systems  Typical  operations  of  a  systems-engineered 

engineering  experience— and  the  appa-  mailroom  are  charted  below  at  left.  Bear  in 

ratus— to  make  your  mailroom  operation  as  mind  you  can  begin  with  one  or  more  of 

completely  automatic  as  you  want  it.  these  automatic  handling  operations  and  add 

In  addition  to  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Cutler-  increasingly  sophisticated  phases  to  ma^h 

Hammer  is  now  supplying  complete  major  your  timetable.  Cutler-Hammer  can  provide 

systems  for  leading  metropolitan  dailies  in-  the  years-ahead  engineering  and  equipment 

eluding  the  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitu-  for  the  most  efficient  mailroom  operation  and 

TION,  Baltimore  News  Post,  Miami  Herald  you  get  the  benefit  of  the  unit  responsibility 

and  Milwaukee  Journal.  for  the  complete  system. 

You  can  begin  automating  your  mailroom  get  the  details  on  what's 

with  a  Cutler-Hammer  Counter  Stacker  new  from  cutuer-hammer 

(we’ve  sold  103  to  30  leading  newspapers  to  You’re  way  ahead  when  you  call  the  Cutler- 

date).  Or,  let  us  design  and  install  a  complete  Hammer  newspaper  equipment  specialist  in 

press-to-loading  dock  system.  Our  newspaper  early  in  your  mailroom  planning  and  get 

specialists  will  go  to  work  for  you  . .  .  submit  the  advantage  of  unequalled  experience  in 
a  complete,  detailed,  workable  proposal  to  mailroom  design  and  equipment.  There’s  a 
fit  your  exact  requirements.  Cutler-Hammer  office  near  you. 


WHAT'S  NEW?  ASK. .  . 

CUTLER-HAM  M 

CaHtor-HaminarlMC..  Mitwaukaa,  Wisconsin  •  Division;  AifbOfna  Instrumants  Laboratory •  Subsidiary:  Cutlar- 
Hammar  Intarnational,  C.  A.  •  Associatas:  CuUar-Hammar  Canada.  Ltd.:  CuUor-Hammar  Maxicana.  S.  A. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


William  A.  McNeill  has  been  ap-  ^ 
pointed  Assistant  West  Coast  Editor  ; 
of  all  Fairchild  publications.  Mr. 
McNeill  went  to  work  for  Fairchild’s  j 
Los  .Angeles  bureau  almost  12  years  | 
ago  as  a  reporter  for  Retailing  Daily,  . 
now  HOME  FURNISHINGSl 
DAILY. 


ELECTRONIC  NEWS  has  sched- j 
uled  publication  of  its  5th  annual  ' 
“Guidelines”  issue  for  February  5, 
1962,  and  it  will  carry  a  new  title: 
“Guidelines  to  Government  Con¬ 
tracts,”  rather  than  “Defense  Con¬ 
tracts”  as  heretofore.  This  listing  of 
names,  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers  of  key  procurement  people 
in  the  Government  will  be  expanded 
to  include  in  it  the  most  important  ; 
non-defense  agencies.  ' 


The  editor  of  Fairchild’s  DRUG  | 
NEWS  WEEKLY,  Morton  Stark,! 
has  been  invited  to  address  the 
Rexall  Sales  Council  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Assn,  of  Rexall  Qubs, 
which  will  be  held  Dec.  18-21  at  the 
Ambassador  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles. 
Mr.  Stark’s  talk  on  Dec.  19  will 
cover  competition  faced  by  drug 
stores  today. 


Simon  Schwartz  has  joined  the  Fair-  ! 
child  News  Service  as  correspondent  i 
for  all  Fairchild  papers  in  Berne,  | 
Ind. 


Lester  Gaba,  display  columnist  for  j 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY,  will  be  ! 
a  participant  in  the  Dec.  11  program  ; 
of  the  display  industry  breakfast  at  | 
the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  spring  market  of  the 
National  Assn,  of  Display  Indus¬ 
tries,  Dec.  10-14. 


In  line  with  improvements  in  its  edi¬ 
torial  coverage,  DAILY  NEWS  REC¬ 
ORD  has  stepped  up  its  service  in 
the  domestics  field,  with  increased 
news  space  given  to  this  industry, 
as  well  as  more  frequent  page-one  i 
attention.  | 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc.  J 
7  Ea*>  12th  St.,  N*w  York,  N.  Y.  ! 

PaMItftcrt  of 

Dally  Naws  Racord,  Woman'i  Waar  Dally, 
Hama  Fumlihingt  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawi, 
Saparmarkat  Nawi,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Maa'$  Waar  Elactrenic  Nawt,  Bookt, 
MatalworUng  Nawt,  Diractoriat. 


Dickinson  Named 
Star-Bulletin  Head 

Honolulu 

L.  Porter  Dickinson,  55,  has 
been  named  president  of  the 
Honolulu  Star- Bulletin,  Ltd.,  re¬ 
placing  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Far¬ 
rington,  resigned. 

Mr.  Dickinson  previously  was 
vicepresident  for  sales  of  the 
parent  corporation.  The  direc¬ 
tors  also  named  Star-Bulletin 
Editor  William  H.  Ewing  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  firm  to  succeed  Mr. 
Dickinson. 

Mr.  Dickinson  joined  the  Star- 
Bulletin’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  in  1927  after  seven  years 
with  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer.  He  also  was  named 
president  of  the  Hawaiian 
Broadcasting  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  publishing  company  which 
operates  radio  stations  KGMB 
in  Honolulu  and  KHBC  in  Hilo 
and  television  station  KGMB- 
TV,  Honolulu. 

• 

Quits  Washington 
For  City  Hall  Job 

Akron,  Ohio 

Robert  E.  Hoyt,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  and  a  member 
of  the  capital  staff  for  Knight 
Newspapers,  will  be  Akron’s  new 
director  of  public  service  at 
$13,500  a  year. 

Mayor-elect  Edward  0,  Erick¬ 
son  has  announced  Mr.  Hoyt’s 
appointment,  effective  Jan.  1. 
When  Mr.  Hoyt  covered  Akron 
City  Hall  for  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal,  Mr.  Erickson  was  law  di¬ 
rector. 

Mr.  Hoyt  has  been  with  the 
Beacon  Journal  since  1946, 
starting  as  a  part-time  copy  edi¬ 
tor  while  attending  Kent  State 
University.  He  attended  Har¬ 
vard  University  on  a  Nieman 
Fellowship  in  1953. 

• 

Howard  M.  Kaplan,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News 
copy  desk — to  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post  news  desk. 


P 

Robert  L.  Haught  —  from 
Oklahoma  City  bureau  manager 
to  Oklahoma  news  manager  for 
United  Press  International. 

«  *  « 

Kirk  G.  Hatsian  —  United 
Press  International  reporter, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  bureau  for 
past  14  years  —  to  public  in¬ 
formation  officer  of  the  State 
Civil  Defense  organization. 

«  «  * 

Harry  Moskos  —  to  state 
editor.  Associated  Press  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.  M.)  bureau,  suc¬ 
ceeding  J.  W.  Feather,  now 
heading  AP’s  Santa  Fe  bureau. 
With  AP  since  1960,  Mr.  Moskos 
was  formerly  editor  of  the 
Grants  (N.  M.)  Daily  Beacon. 
• 

Tom  Regan,  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Press  and  U tica  Observer- 
Dispatch — to  copy  desk,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

«  «  * 

Tom  Doran,  Pompano  Beach 
(Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel — to  Pompa¬ 
no  Beach  bureau.  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  News.  Bob  Benoit, 
News — to  Sun-Sentinel. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  Eby  and  Jack 
Gregg  —  from  general  assigpi- 
ment,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune  —  to  acting  as¬ 
sistant  city  editors.  Vincent 
Dunne  —  from  assistant  city 
editor  to  general  assignment. 

*  *  « 

Joe  R.  Williams,  a  third 
generation  newspaperman,  has 
joined  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel  as  a  general  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  He  was 
formerly  advertising  manager 
of  the  All-Florida  Magazine, 
published  in  Jacksonville. 
m  *  * 

Marilyn  Mexcer — returning 
from  Glamour  magazine  to  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  to  be 
senior  editor  of  Today’s  Living 
section. 


NEW  FOREIGN  TRADE  POLICY 

...  a  major,  continuing  news  story  for  the  indefinite 
future.  Current  Report  comprehensively  summarizes  trade 
policy  history,  recent  developments,  pros  and  cons  of  pro¬ 
posals  for  1962. 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

1 156  19th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  202-FE  8-4660 
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Twiss  Adams 


Twiss  Retiring, 
Adams  to  Return 
To  Worcester 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Frank  R.  Twiss,  advertising 
director  of  the  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram-Gazette,  has  announced 
his  plans  to  retire  on  Feb.  1, 
after  more  than  35  years  with 
these  newspapers. 

It  was  announced  simultane¬ 
ously  by  Richard  C.  Steele,  pub¬ 
lisher,  that  Mr.  Twiss  will  be 
succeeded  by  Leland  J.  Adams, 
at  present  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin.  Mr. 
Adams  was  advertising  sales 
promotion  manager  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram-Gazette  advertising  de¬ 
partment  prior  to  going  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia  in  1956.  He  will  return 
to  Worcester  shortly  after  the 
first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Twiss  was  one  of  the  first 
executives  employed  by  the  late 
George  F.  Booth,  publisher  and 
editor,  soon  after  he  and  Harry 
G.  Stoddard  acquired  the  Tele- 
grram  and  Gazette  in  1925. 

Mr.  Twiss  is  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire.  He  attended  North¬ 
eastern  University  Law  School 
and  was  assistant  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  prior  to  com¬ 
ing  to  Worcester  in  1926  as 
classified  advertising  manager. 
In  1950  he  was  made  advertis¬ 
ing  director. 

Mr.  Adams,  a  native  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  began  work  with  the 
Telegram-Gazette  as  a  proof 
boy  in  1935,  and  advanced 
through  the  classified,  retail  and 
general  advertising  departments 
until  his  appointment  as  adver¬ 
tising  sales  promotion  manager 
in  1952. 

• 

Kenneth  L.  Dixon,  former 
AP  war  correspondent  and 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Lake  Charles  (La.)  American — 
to  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star  as 
managing  editor,  succeeding 
Art  Thomas — ^to  publicity  staff, 
Dell  Telephone  Co.,  Ill. 
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DON'T  FEAR  RETIREMENT,  said  Everett  C.  Norlander,  center,  former 
Chicago  Daily  News  managing  editor,  as  he  received  the  Press  Veteran 
of  the  Year  salute.  "I'm  having  the  time  of  my  life,"  he  said,  after  a 
41 -year  newspaper  career.  Making  presentation  to  him  are  Anthony  C. 
Raciti,  left,  of  the  Sun-Times,  and  William  A.  Dasho,  right,  secretary 
of  Chicago  Press  Veterans  Association. 


Bassett  Takes  Post 
With  Printing  Firm 

Robert  C.  Bassett  of  Milwau¬ 
kee  has  been  elected  executive 
vice  president  and  a  director  of 
the  Haywood  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Bassett  has 
been  named  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  a  Haywood 
subsidiary,  the  Haywood  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  of  Illinois,  as 
well  as  a  vicepresident  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  two  other  Haywood  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  the  Haywood  Tag 
Company  at  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
and  Haywood  Service  Corp. 

The  Haywood  Publishing 
Company  and  its  subsidiaries 
operate  printing  and  engraving 
plants,  manufacture  tags  and 
marking  devices,  maintain  a 
newspaper  circulation  service, 
and  publish  four  trade  maga¬ 
zines. 

Mr.  Bassett  resigned  recently 
as  vicepresident  for  Industrial 
and  Public  Relations  of  the  Jos. 
Schlitz  Brewing  Company.  He 
was  formerly  publisher  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation. 

• 

George  W.  Shannon,  editor 
of  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Journal 
— named  Outstanding  Citizen  of 
1961  by  the  Louisiana  Restau¬ 
rant  Association  for  his  work  in 
protecting  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Sherman,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  Queens  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News — to  staff  photographer, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald. 


Charles  Haughnby,  former¬ 
ly,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News  —  to 
copy  desk,  Cleveland  Press  and 
News. 

V  «  * 

Michael  Drechsler,  former¬ 
ly  with  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger  —  to  general  manager- 
operations,  WKNB-Radio,  Hart¬ 
ford-New  Britain,  Conn. 

«  «  V 

Bill  McAllister,  Pine  Bluff 
(Ark.)  Commercial — to  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram 
copy  desk.  Ira  Cain — from  copy 
desk  to  editor,  TV  Star,  A  Star- 
Telegram  Sunday  supplement. 

*  «  « 

Keith  D.  King — from  editor, 
Rochester  News  Corporation  to 
managing  editor,  Rochester 
(Mich.)  News  and  Tri-City  Mes¬ 
senger.  Dore  Case  King — from 
assistant  editor  to  editor,  Ro¬ 
chester  News.  Dorothy  De 
Wolfe — to  editor,  Tri-City  Mes¬ 
senger. 

«  «  * 

Peter  Bellamy,  entertain¬ 
ment  columnist,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer — new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Press  Club  of  Cleve¬ 
land. 

«  *  ♦ 

Donna  Lucas,  assistant  pic¬ 

ture  editor,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press  and  News — to  club  editor, 
succeeding  Pat  Reutir,  now 

makeup  editor,  Family  Living 
Section. 

*  *  « 

Paul  Camplin — ^to  tri-state 
reporter,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Sun¬ 
day  Courier  and  Press,  replacing 
David  E.  Scott,  (Canadian 
national,  who  returned  to  his 
homeland. 


AP  Bureau  Staff 
Assignments  Made 

Frank  Wetzel,  former  regional 
membership  executive  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  the  Colo¬ 
rado  area  and  more  recently  a 
member  of  the  Denver  AP  staff, 
has  been  transferred  to  Balti¬ 
more  to  take  over  duties  of 
Maryland  state  news  editor. 

In  other  changes  involving  the 
AP  Baltimore  staff:  Dan  Dona¬ 
hue  has  returned  to  the  bureau 
after  a  tour  on  the  AP  World 
Service  desk  in  New  York  and 
Martin  D.  Sutphin,  Baltimore 
night  editor,  has  shifted  to  the 
AP  General  News  Desk  in  New 
York. 

Recent  additions  to  the  AP  in 
Baltimore  are  Samuel  Tilgh- 
man,  formerly  of  the  Salisbury 
Times,  and  L.  B.  (Bud)  More, 
who  previously  worked  on  the 
Salisbury  Times  and  the  Snow 
Hill  Democratic-Messenger. 

Gordon  A.  Glover  has  been 
named  correspondent  in  charge 
of  the  Concord,  N.  H.,  bureau 
of  AP.  He  succeeds  Joseph  D. 
Kamin  who  resigned  to  bwome 
public  relations  director  for 
Bowdoin  College. 

Mr.  Glover,  37,  has  worked  in 
the  Portland  bureau  since  May, 
1957,  and  in  the  Buffalo  AP 
bureau  and  for  3%  years  he 
was  with  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel. 

m 

Earl  Braswell — to  managing 
editor,  Tifton  (Ga.)  Gazette, 
succeeding  Julian  (^lark,  re¬ 
signed.  Harold  J.  Wimmer — to 
sports  make-up  editor. 

«  «  « 

William  H.  Parker — to 

national  advertising  manager, 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle-Her¬ 
ald. 

*  *  * 

Carl  K  o  l  o  g  i  e  ,  Saltsburg 

(Pa.)  Press,  a  weekly — to  sports 
editor,  Indiana  (Pa.)  Evening 
Gazette,  succeeding  Steve 
Butchock,  now  with  sports  de- 
partment,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press. 


Chari.es  L.  Schaaf,  news 
editor,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Baden 
News  Press  —  to  public  rela¬ 
tions  director,  Otto  Faerber  As¬ 
sociates,  St.  Louis  personnel 
specialists  now  expanding  into 
publications  and  printing  serv¬ 
ices  for  its  clients. 

*  «  « 

Marvin  Katz,  —  state  desk, 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal — 
to  Wall  Street  Journal’s  Cleve¬ 
land  bureau. 

*  *  * 

Harold  H.  Brayman,  general 
assignment  reporter,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  —  to  National 
Observer,  Washington,  D.  C. 

• 

Zollinger  to  Publisher 
Of  Croley  Daily  Signal 

Crowley,  La. 

John  K.  Zollinger  has  become 
publisher  and  general  manager 
of  the  Crowley  Daily  Signal 
following  purchase  of  the  stock 
interests  of  Harold  M.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Zollinger  was  formerly 
advertising  director  of  the  Iron- 
ton  ( Ohio)  Tribune. 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  has  served 
a  publisher  for  the  past  three 
years,  plans  to  return  to  the 
University  of  Alabama  for 
graduate  study. 

• 

In  Foreign  Service 

Des  Moines 

Alvin  Perlman,  Des  Moines 
Register  copy  editor,  has  been 
appointed  U.S.  Information 
Agency  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
Officer.  He  will  report  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  Jan.  2  for  six-months 
training  before  assignment 


Takes  Party  Post 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Tom  1.  Davis,  publisher  of  the 
Johnstonian  Sun  in  Selma,  N.  C., 
has  been  named  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  North  Carolina 
Democratic  Party  at  $9,000  a 
year.  For  the  past  year,  he  has 
been  publisher  of  the  party’s 
newspaper. 


Right  Size,  Smartly  Tailored 
For  Your  Women*s  Pages 

SEW  SIMPLE 

By  Eunice  Farmer 

.  .  .  It's  th«  Uading  sawing  column  with  its  quastions  and  answars,  and 
laaflat  sarvica.  It's  briaf  and  to  tha  point.  Onca  a  waak,  illustratad. 

May  fPe  Send  Samples? 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

25-Year  ‘Documentary’  Of  Lindbergh  Case 


By  Ro»roe  Ellard 

KIDNAP:  The  Story  of  the  LIND¬ 
BERGH  CASE.  By  George  Waller. 
New  York;  The  Dial  Press.  697  pp. 
$6.96. 

George  Waller’s  “Kidnap”  is 
the  fullest,  best  -  documented 
roundup  of  a  major  felony  I  ever 
encountered.  Its  at  -  the  -  scene 
drama  and  suspense,  the  em¬ 
pathy  of  its  narrative  and  dia¬ 
logue,  the  author’s  25  years  of 
“after  hours”  but  meticulous  re¬ 
search  make  the  nearly  600 
pages  into  far  more  than  a  high¬ 
ly  readable  case-study  of  an 
“actual  crime.” 

Mr.  Waller’s  “Story  of  the 
Lindbergh  Case”  becomes  also  a 
reference-shelf  documentary  for 
newsmen  and  officials  concerned 
with  the  “MO”  of  murder  and 
extortion,  with  both  rewarding 
police  patience  and  incredible  po¬ 
lice  bungling — and  with  the  slow 
uncertainty  of  detection  through 
marked  money. 

Here  are  major  bulletins. 


flashes,  and  new-leads  in  this  in¬ 
ternationally  publicized  “crime 
of  the  century,”  as  Mr.  Waller, 
an  experienced  editor,  and  really 
quite  gifted  writer,  takes  you 
through  each  newsbreak  in  its 
full  drama.  Between  tbe  bulle¬ 
tins,  and  after  them,  the  author 
interweaves,  with  a  novelist’s 
vividne.ss  and  structure,  the  plot 
and  sub-plots  of  four  groups 
striving  independently  to  deal 
with  “the  kidnapers.” 

Deteclive  Work 

He  interweaves,  too,  the  bril¬ 
liant  detective  work  on  “the  kid¬ 
nap  ladder”  by  a  Forestry  De¬ 
partment  wood  expert;  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  Richard  Hauptmann  aft¬ 
er  nearly  three  years;  the  dra¬ 
matic  reenactment  of  the  trial 
that  reads  like  a  four-hour 
Perry  Mason  script — and  the 
hortatory  summation  of  the 
prosecutor,  and  Judge  Thomas 


W.  Trenchard’s  charge  to  the 
jury,  to  which  the  defense  ob¬ 
ject^  as  “influential  toward 
conviction.” 

And  now  the  bulletins  and 
new-leads: 

*  *  * 

1.  Abduction  discovered. 
March  1,  1932:  At  the  Lind¬ 
bergh  estate  near  Hopewell, 
N.  J.,  the  night  was  cold  and 
windy.  At  7:30,  Anne  Morrow 
Lindbergh  helped  Betty  Gow,  the 
British  nurse  of  the  20-month’s- 
old  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  Jr., 
put  specially  warm  nightclothes 
on  the  sniffiy  baby  and  tucked 
him  in  his  crib.  When  the  child’s 
breathing  became  a  regular  pat¬ 
tern,  Betty  went  to  the  living 
room,  where  Anne  and  the  Colo¬ 
nel  were  chatting  cozily  on  a 
sofa  in  front  of  crackling  logs. 
Betty  told  them  their  child  was 
sleeping  peacefully,  and  then 
went  to  the  servants’  quarters  to 
exult  over  a  new  dress  one  of 
the  maids  had  bought. 

At  10  o’clock,  Betty  went  to 


the  nursery  to  take  Charles  Jr. 
on  his  usual  trip  to  the  bath¬ 
room.  She  plugged  in  a  heater 
to  warm  her  hands  so  they 
wouldn’t  chill  the  child’s  skin. 
Suddenly  she  realized  she  didn’t 
hear  the  soft  rhythm  of  his 
breathing.  Swiftly  she  bent  over 
the  crib.  It  was  empty.  Safety 
pins  fastening  the  top  of  the 
coverlet  were  intact,  and  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  baby’s  head  on 
the  pillow  was  undisturbed.  He 
could  not  have  clambered  out. 

Betty  ran  to  Mrs.  Lindbergh’s 
bedroom  door  and  asked: 

“Do  you  have  the  baby?  He 
isn’t  in  his  crib.” 

“Why  no,”  Anne  answered. 
“Probably  the  Colonel  has  him 
downstairs.” 

Betty  ran  to  the  libraiy  and 
told  Colonel  Lindbergh  she 
couldn’t  find  the  baby,  Lindy  ran 
up  the  stairs,  searched  the  nur¬ 
sery,  hurried  to  his  wife  and 
said,  “Anne,  they  have  stolen  our 
baby!” 


Grandma  enjoys  her  Sundays  now.  Yet  it 
wasn’t  long  ago  that  all  her  days  were 
spent  locked  to  a  wheelchair  nursing  her 
agony.  For  twenty  years  she  has  been 
prey  to  arthritis  which  turns  its  victims 
into  gnarled  knots  of  pain. 

Six  years  ago  a  new  steroid  drug  called 
prednisone  was  developed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  pharmaceutical  industry.  Prednisone 
freed  grandma  and  relieved  her  pain. 

American  companies  have  produced 
scores  of  other  drugs  which  have  saved 
over  3,500,000  lives  since  World  War  II. 

Have  you  reached  your  thirties?  Chances 
of  dying  from  communicable  disease  have 
dropped  75%  in  your  lifetime. 

Is  there  a  baby  in  your  family?  You  can 
expect  ten  more  years  of  life  for  him  than 
your  parents  could  expect  for  you. 

Credit  goes  to  improved  public  health 


Save  the 
Drumstick 
for 

Grandma! 
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Thus  started  a  mystery  that 
took  state  and  local  police, 
T leasury  Department  officials, 
and  the  FBI  three  years  to 
solve.  Today,  29  years  later, 
some  details  are  to  many  per¬ 
sons  still  a  mystery. 


2.  Ransom  of  $50,000  paid  to 
“John.”  April  2,  1932:  On  a 
black  night,  among  shadowy 
tombstones  in  a  Bronx  cemetery, 
“Jafsie”  —  Professor  John  F. 
Condon,  a  72-year-old  intermedi¬ 
ary  for  Colonel  Lindbergh — 
handed  $50,000  in  bank  notes  to 
a  man  identified  as  John.  Jafsie 
received  a  note  that  “informed” 
Lindbergh  his  baby  was  well 
and  could  be  recovered  from 
“good  hands  on  a  road  named 
Nellie  between  Horseneck  and 
Gay  Head  near  Elizabeth  Is¬ 
land.” 

<•■  *  « 

3.  Baby  found  dead.  May  12, 
1932:  A  truck  driver,  William 
Allen,  stumbled  on  the  remains 
in  a  thicket  of  second-growth 
maple  and  locust  trees  about 
fifty  feet  from  the  road.  Wind, 
time,  rain,  and  scavengers  had 
worked  upon  the  little  body.  But 


shreds  of  clothing  still  remained, 
and  the  head,  face  down  in  the 
earth  and  rotting  leaves,  was 
somewhat  preserved.  So,  on  the 
seventy-second  day,  the  search 
for  the  Lindbergh  baby  was 
over.  The  coroner  declared  the 
child  had  probably  been  slain, 
deliberately  or  accidently,  by  a 
multiple  fracture  of  the  skull  on 
March  1. 


4.  Two  ransom  hills  traced  to 
Richard  Hauptmann.  First,  No¬ 
vember  26,  1933:  A  woman  cash¬ 
ier  changed  a  folded  banknote 
at  a  Greenwich  Village  movie 
for  a  man  she,  nearly  a  year 
later,  identified  as  Hauptmann. 
“The  eight  folds  in  the  bill  he 
tossed  through  the  wicket  and 
his  annoying  manner,”  she  said, 
impressed  “his  hollow  cheeks 
and  high  cheekbones”  on  her 
memory. 

Second,  September  15,  1934: 
A  dark  blue  Dodge  sedan  turned 
into  a  gas  station  at  127th 
Street  and  Lexing^ton  Avenue  in 
upper  Manhattan.  The  driver  or¬ 
dered  “just  five  gallons.”  Walter 
Lyle,  the  day  manager,  noted 
the  man  spoke  with  a  German 


accent — and  that  his  face  was 
V-shaped  with  high  cheekbones. 
The  charge  was  ninety-eight 
cents  and  the  driver  offered  a 
ten-dollar  gold  certificate. 

Lyle,  remembering  that  gold 
certificates  were  then  illegal, 
pencilled  the  car’s  license  num¬ 
ber — 4U-13-41,  N.  Y. — in  a  mar¬ 
gin  on  the  back  as  a  police  cir¬ 
cular  had  requested.  An  hour 
later  the  gold  certificate  was  de¬ 
posited  at  the  Com  Exchange 
Bank,  but  the  teller  didn’t  no¬ 
tice  that  the  serial  number  was 
on  the  Lindbergh  ransom  list. 

It  wasn’t  until  three  days 
later  that  the  head  teller  checked 
the  ransom  number.  Even  he 
didn’t  notice  the  license  number 
in  a  comer.  Later  a  police  de¬ 
tective  found  the  license  symbol. 
Authorities  had  their  first  real 
clue  connecting  a  traceable  in¬ 
dividual  with  the  ransom  money. 


5.  The  arrest.  September  19, 
1934:  The  State  Motor  Vehicle 
Bureau  identified  the  owner  of 
the  car  carrying  the  license 
noted  on  the  gold  certificate  as 
Richard  Hauptmann,  1279  222nd 
Street,  the  Bronx.  Next  morn¬ 


ing,  police  watched  a  man  with 
V-shaped  face  and  high  cheek¬ 
bones  leave  the  222nd  street 
address,  take  the  dark  blue 
Dodge  from  his  garage,  and 
start  driving  toward  downtown 
Manhattan. 

Three  police  cars  followed  at 
a  distance,  hoping  Hauptmann 
would  lead  them  to  others  in 
“the  gang.”  But  after  two  miles 
the  cross  traffic  got  pretty 
sticky,  and  detectives  made  the 
arrest.  Hauptmann  admitted 
nothing,  then  or  ever,  except 
that  he  had  received  consider¬ 
able  money  to  keep  for  a  friend 
visiting  in  Germany.  He  said 
he’d  b^n  authorized  to  carry  on 
their  partnership  stockmarket 
trading  in  his  friend’s  absence. 
He  said  he  had  spent  only  what 
was  rightfully  his  from  the 
transactions. 

Drama  in  (Courtroom 

Hauptmann  was  indicted,  ex¬ 
tradited  to  New  Jersey  and 
tried — not  only  for  possessing 
the  Lindbergh  ransom  money 
but  for  kidnaping  and  murder¬ 
ing  the  child.  The  long,  dra¬ 
matic  battle  of  top-drawer  law- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


measures,  better  nutrition,  increased  med¬ 
ical  knowledge  —  and  more  effective  medi¬ 
cines.  Some  of  these  medicines  like  sulfa- 
nilamides  and  steroids,  save  lives  or  bring 
relief  from  intolerable  pain;  others,  like 
tranquilizers,  help  restore  mental  health. 

Prednisone,  a  miraculously  effective  new 
steroid  medicine,  has  eased  the  agony  of 
thousands  of  arthritis  sufferers  who  would 
otherwise  be  trapped  in  painful,  crippling 
disease.  Cases  of  lobar  pneumonia  that  at 
best  meant  five  weeks  in  the  hospital  and 
$300  in  bills  three  decades  ago  now  yield 
to  $30  worth  of  drugs  and  a  week  or  two 
home  in  bed.  Insulin  costs  94%  less  than 
it  did  30  years  ago.  Mastoiditis  used  to 
mean  an  outlay  of  no  less  than  $1,000, 
with  every  likelihood  of  surgery  and  per¬ 
manently  damaged  hearing.  Now  a  com¬ 
plete  cure  is  usually  possible  for  a  drug 
bill  of  $15. 

Penicillin  started  out  so  rare  and  costly 
that  only  a  handful  of  the  desperately  ill 
could  draw  on  its  healing  power.  Now  it  is 
almost  as  common  as  aspirin— and  its  price 
is  down  99% ! 

Drugs  for  everyone 

These  are  democratic  drugs.  Through  the 
magic  of  modern  mass  production,  they 
are  within  reach  of  everyone,  everywhere 


—  at  the  instant  of  need,  and  at  a  lower 
relative  price  than  ever  before. 

You  and  your  family  probably  purchased 
ten  to  twelve  prescriptions  in  1960.  Nine 
of  them  could  not  have  been  filled  in  1940 
—because  the  drugs  just  did  not  exist.  And 
yet  today,  the  average  American  spends 
only  one-tenth  of  1%  more  of  his  dispos¬ 
able  income  for  drugs  than  he  did  in  1940. 
You  not  only  g^et  well  faster,  more  surely— 
but  you  can  afford  to  get  well ! 

Drugs  that  are  safe 

For  every  ethical  drug  that  reaches  the 
consumer,  thousands  have  been  discarded 
in  the  laboratory,  often  at  a  loss  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  Research  activity  in  the 
pharmaceutical  industry  grew  from  about 
a  $30  million  budget  in  1948  to  an  amount 
exceeding  $215  million  in  1960.  In  one  year 
industry  laboratories  tested  an  estimated 
114,000  chemical  substances,  and  only  40 
became  the  basis  for  new  prescriptions— 
or  one  new  drug  for  every  2,850  failures. 

Once  approved,  a  new  drug  is  subject 
to  painstaking  tests  for  quality  and  purity 


at  every  stage  of  its  production.  Simply  to 
set  forth  the  5,200  tests  that  go  into  a 
week’s  production  of  one  familiar  steroid 
would  require  a  strip  of  paper  1,000  feet 
long!  These  mass-produced  medicines,  suf¬ 
ficient  for  more  than  700  million  prescrip¬ 
tions  a  year,  are  safer,  purer,  and  more 
effective  than  their  hand-made  laboratory 
prototypes. 

In  the  never-ending  battle  against  dis¬ 
ease,  the  pharmaceutical  industry  presses 
the  attack  with  confidence  born  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  Out  of  the  laboratories  of  ethical 
drug  manufacturers  will  come  more 
weapons  for  physicians  to  prescribe  and 
pharmacists  to  dispense.  All  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  health  team  are  united  in  one 
abiding  purpose:  to  make  you  and  your 
family  safe— s&fe  to  enjoy  a  longer,  health¬ 
ier,  more  rewarding  life. 

Write  to :  Public  Relations,  Schering  Cor¬ 
poration,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  for  Break¬ 
through  :  Reward  of  Research,  a  report  on 
the  dramatic  development  of  prednisone, 
an  anti-arthritic  compound. 


SCHERING  CORPORATION 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 

“ALLIED  WITH  PHYSICIANS  AGAINST  DISEASE” 
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yers  is  presented  in  great  detail 
with  Mr.  Waller’s  highly  skill¬ 
ful  narrative  style.  The  accused 
was  convicted  on  all  counts  with 
no  clemency  asked. 

Mrs.  Hauptmann  raised  $30,- 
000  to  finance  her  husband’s  ap¬ 
peal,  mostly  in  quarters,  half- 
dollars,  and  dollars,  suggesting 
the  number  of  persons  in  whose 
minds  lingered  some  “reasonable 
doubt.”  Governor  Harold  Hoff¬ 
man  of  New  Jersey,  himself  un¬ 
certain  on  some  points,  reprieved 
Hauptmann  to  grant  time  for 
new  evidence. 

Defense  attorneys  filed  excep¬ 
tions  to  Judge  Trenchard’s 
charge  to  the  jury  on  the 
ground  it  contained  such  infer¬ 
ences  as  these: 

“.  .  .  upon  the  whole,  is  there 
any  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to 
the  reliability  of  Dr.  Condon’s 
testimony?  .  .  .  The  defense 
argument  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  kidnaping  and  murder  were 
done  by  a  gang  with  the  con¬ 
nivance  of  one  or  more  sen,'ants 
of  the  Lindbergh  or  Morrow 
household.  Is  there  any  evidence 
in  this  case  whatsoever  to  sup¬ 
port  any  such  conclusion?  .  .  . 
etc.  etc.” 

For  Acquittal 

Mr.  Waller  quotes  a  New 
York  Times  special  correspond¬ 
ent,  Ford  Madox  Ford,  a  novel¬ 
ist,  as  writing  for  the  Times, 
after  all  the  testimony  was  in, 
that  if  he  were  a  member  of  the 
jury  he  would  vote  for  acquittal 
— and  hold  fast  to  his  vote  until 
the  skies  fell. 

But  all  avenues  of  appeal  were 
finally  closed  and  Hauptmann 
was  executed  on  Friday  night 
April  3,  1936. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  part, 
had  this  to  say: 

“The  long  trial  at  Flemington, 
the  charge  of  the  Judge,  and 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  estab¬ 
lished  a  crime  but  did  not  clear 
away  a  mystery.  We  do  not  yet 
know  exactly  what  happened  on 
that  tragic  night  at  Hopewell. . .” 

Mr.  Waller’s  book — for  all  its 
reportings  of  doubt,  of  intri¬ 
cately  woven  circumstantial  fab¬ 
ric,  and  of  emotionally  charged 
perorations — is  admirably  objec¬ 
tive.  It  is  a  signal  contribution 
to  both  criminology  and  to  ques¬ 
tions  that  often  rise  in  newspa¬ 
per  minds  as  to  the  handling  of 
witnesses,  and  of  emotional  rath¬ 
er  than  strictly  evidential,  influ¬ 
ences  upon  juries. 

The  author  recounts  with 
strict  objectivity  the  careful 
strategy  of  a  reporter  to  get  a 
beat  on  the  Hauptmann  verdict, 
despite  competitors  and  court- 


r  o  o  m  precaution.  His  bulky 
briefcase  concealed  a  short-wave 
radio  transmitter.  Two  code  sig¬ 
nals  were  arranged:  the  first  to 
warn  that  the  jury  was  coming 
in;  the  second  to  report  the  ver¬ 
dict.  A  telegraph  operator  in 
the  courthouse  attic  would  re¬ 
ceive  and  relay. 

But  tense  telegraph  operators 
in  an  attic  can  “let  tension  build 
up.”  This  attic  operator  got  a 
clear  enough  code  from  his  re¬ 
porter.  For  some  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  he  misconstrued  it  into 
meaning,  not  merely  that  the 
jury  was  coming  in,  but  that  the 
verdict  was  already  announced — 
“Hauptmann  Guilty,  Life  Im¬ 
prisonment  Recommended.”  His 
key  clacked  and  presses  began  to 
turn  and  thunder.  It  was  a  clear 
news  beat  all  right,  except  that 
it  was  wrong. 

• 

ITU  Training  Center 
Being  Built  in  Colorado 

Colorado  Springs 

The  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  Headquarters 
Training  Center  building  is 
near  completion  here.  It  is  the 
first  building  in  the  complex 
being  constructed  south  of  the 
Union  Printers  Home. 

When  the  $2  million  complex 
is  completed  next  spring,  ITU 
headquarters  will  move  here 
from  Indianapolis. 

Already  some  25  union  offi¬ 
cials  and  their  families  have 
moved  to  Colorado  Springs.  The 
remaining  75  are  expected  soon. 

The  training  center  building 
will  be  used  to  instruct  classes 
of  30  to  40  journeymen  printers 
from  all  over  the  continent 
through  14  courses  in  the 
graphic  arts. 

Next  May  will  mark  the  un¬ 
ion’s  noth  anniversary,  and  the 
70th  for  the  Union  Printers 
Home. 

• 

Hagerty  Sympathizes 
With  His  Successar 

Pittsburgh 

James  C.  Hagerty,  presiden¬ 
tial  press  secretary  in  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  Administration,  says  he 
has  much  sympathy  for  Pierre 
Salinger,  President  Kennedy’s 
press  secretary. 

“I  have  nothing  but  sympathy 
for  him  or  anyone  else  in  that 
job,”  Mr.  Hagerty  said  at  a 
news  conference  here  last  week. 
“I’m  for  Pierre.” 

Mr.  Hagerty,  now  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  news  for 
American  Broadcasting  Co., 
said  he  hasn’t  had  tempera¬ 
mental  troubles  since  leaving 
his  White  House  post  last  Janu¬ 
ary. 

“I  haven’t  lost  my  temper 
once  since  noon  on  Jan.  20,”  he 
said. 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperod  J 

To  the  Nth  J 

I 

Fowler  was  in  a  testy  mood  the  day  he  leveled  his  | 
lance  at  the  populace  usagre  of  to  the  nth.  N,  in  the  | 

language  of  mathematics,  he  explained,  I 

“does  not  mean  an  infinite  number,  nor  the  1 

greatest  possible  number,  nor  necessarily  even  a  J 

large  number,  but  simply  the  particular  number  1 

that  we  may  find  ourselves  concerned  with  when  J 

we  come  to  details ;  it  is  short  for  ‘one  or  two  or  1 

three  or  whatever  the  number  may  be  .  .  .  ’  ”  1 

Unless  we  are  going  to  shut  our  eyes,  however,  we  i 

must  concede  that  to  the  nth  degree  is  now  permanently  3 

established  in  the  sense  of  to  the  \itmost  or  infinitely.  1 
Webster  gives  us  indefinitely  large  or  little  for  nth,  | 

which  is  the  mathematical  sense;  to  the  nth  degree  is  1 

defined  as  to  an  extreme.  ^ 

Let  us  steel  ourselves  while  Fowler  lays  on  the  lash:  1 
“Those  who  talk  in  mathematical  language  without  1 
knowing  mathematics  go  out  of  their  way  to  exhibit  1 
ignorance.”  1 

Aw,  come  on,  H.  W.,  technical  terms  are  constantly  1 
being  taken  up  by  the  populace,  and  out  of  either  ignor-  § 
ance  or  blithe  disregard  of  the  proprieties,  are  used  to  p 
mean  something  different.  We  mathematical  ignoramuses  1 
are  likely  to  stretch  the  meaning  of  x,  the  symbol  for  1 

an  unknown  quantity,  to  cover  the  technical  sense  of  «  I 

as  an  indefinite  number.  I 


Wayward  Words 


Harry  V.  Wade,  former  editor  of  the  Detroit  News, 
calls  my  attention  to  the  sloppy  omission  of  of  after 
couple,  which  he  notes  particularly  in  sportswriting: 
“Regan  gave  up  a  couple  walks  in  the  seventh  inning,” 
“a  couple  halfbacks,”  “a  couple  rounds.”  As  Mr.  Wade 
notes,  no  one  writes  “a  pair  aces”  or  “a  team  horses.” 

*  *  * 

Much  is  made  by  the  finicky  of  the  distinction  that 
sewage  is  what  is  carried  off,  and  sewerage  the  system 
that  carries  it  off,  the  act  of  carrying  it,  or  the  descrip¬ 
tive  applying  to  either.  As  a  practical  matter,  however, 
sewage  is  predominant  as  both  noun  and  adjective  (“The 
sewage  is  treated  in  four  plants”;  “A  sewage  system 
has  been  installed”).  Sewerage  is  rarely  seen  as  a  noun 
(“The  sewerage  was  faultily  designed”) ;  the  choice  in 
this  sense  generally  is  sewage  system.  Sewerage  is  fall¬ 
ing  into  disuse,  but  no  irreparable  harm  is  being  done, 
for  the  distinction  between  it  and  sewage  serves  no 
useful  purpose,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  is  little 
observed. 

*  *  * 

Radio  as  a  prefix  is  doggedly  hyphenated  by  many,  in¬ 
cluding  the  wire  services,  but  it  is  not  given  thus  in 
any  dictionary  I  know  of,  and  carefully  edited  publica¬ 
tions  observably  set  it  solid.  The  commonest  combina¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  is  radioactive  (one  word).  Other  examples 
are  radiotherapy,  radiotelephone,  radiotelegram,  radio- 
thermy.  It’s  different,  of  course,  when  radio  is  an  ad¬ 
jective:  radio  tube,  radio  station,  radio  spectrum.  When 
in  doubt,  look  it  up. 

*  *  * 

The  use  of  trod  (its  past  tense)  for  tread,  and  of 
trodding  for  treading,  is  a  ludicrous  but  increasingly 
common  gaffe:  “He’s  trodding  softly,  meanwhile,  on  that 
borrowed  oriental  rug”;  “She  will  trod  the  boards  to¬ 
night.”  Next  thing  we  know  they’ll  be  giving  us: 

“  ‘Will  you  walk  a  little  faster?’  said  the 
whiting  to  a  snail 

‘There’s  a  porpoise  just  behind  us,  and  he’s 
trodding  on  my  tail.’  ” 

No  doubt,  too,  they  will  rush  in  where  angels  fear 
to  trod. 
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The  worlds  most  complete  stereo  instrument 
gives  you  the  ultimate  performance  of 
monaiual  and  stereo  recordings,  AM.  FM, 
and  now-  STEREO  FM  RADIO ! 


Now  there’s  a  whole  new  world  of  entertainment  at  your 
fingertips!  For  now  Zenith  puts  Stereo  FM  radios  into 
the  world’s  finest  stereo  consoles— combining  all  the  rich 
beauty  of  FM  with  the  breathtaking  realism  and  sound 
separation  of  stereo.  And  the  FCC-approved  standards 
for  Stereo  FM  broadcasting  are  based  on  the  system 
pioneered  and  developed  by  Zenith! 

These  consoles  also  feature  Zenith’s  new  “Stereo  Pro¬ 
fessional”— the  world’s  finest  home  console  record 
changer  precision-designed  for  stereo!  Designed  to  end 
the  “rumble,”  “wow”  and  “flutter”  that  plague  ordinary 
changers,  its  components  are  floated  on  rubber  to  virtu¬ 


ally  eliminate  vibration.  You  hear  the  brilliant  beauty 
of  pure  stereo  sound  just  as  it  is  meant  to  be  heard. 

Zenith  cabinetry  comes  in  an  exciting  array  of  authen¬ 
tic  designs  that  complement  your  finest  furnishings.  Pic¬ 
tured  at  right,  the  Zenith  Sibelius,  featuring  exclusive 
Zenith  Extended  Stereo  with  Extended  Reverberation, 
Stereo  FM,  AM  and  FM  radio. 

Danish  modern  styling  in  walnut 
veneers  and  hardwood  solids. 

Model  MH2670,  8775*.  Other 
Zenith  quality  stereo  consoles 
start  as  low  as  8179.95*.  f  ^  1  ^ 


ZENITH  RADIO  CORPO¬ 
RATION,  CHICAGO  39, 
IlllNOIS.  IN  CANADA: 
ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  CANADA 
ITO.,  TORONTO.  ONTARIO  The  Royalty  of 
televinioo,  xteroophooie  bicb  fidelity  instni- 
meotfi.  pbonocrapha.  radio*  and  hearing  aide. 
43  years  of  leadership  in  radionics  eidusively. 
*  Manufacturer’ a  euggeeted  retatl  price  {Doea  not 
iaciads  rseerds.)  Sligktlg  higher  in  eariaua 
Weetern  and  Southern  areas.  Pncee  and  epeei 
Matume  eub$eet  to  change  without  notiee. 


ZENITH 


The  quality  ^oes  in 

before  the  name  ftoes  on 


CIRCLLATION 

DaUy  Expands 
Its  Coverage  in 
University  Town 

Moscow,  Idaho 

“Twin”  university  cities  in 
two  states  are  being  served  by 
the  same  daily  newspaper, 
through  action  taken  by  the 
Daily  Idalionian  of  Moscow  in 
opening  a  four-worker  office  in 
Pullman,  Wash.,  eight  miles 
away. 

The  Palouse  country  offers 
the  only  location  in  the  United 
States  where  two  land-grant  in¬ 
stitutions  are  so  close  as  to  be 
within  hilltop  sight  of  each 
other.  The  University  of  Idaho 
is  located  at  Moscow  and  its  en¬ 
rollment  has  passed  the  4,000 
mark.  Pullman  has  Washington 
State  University  where  the  en¬ 
rollment  exceeded  7,800  this 
fall. 

Moscow’s  1961  estimated 
population  is  11,500,  while  Pull¬ 
man’s  tally  is  listed  at  12,957, 
but  with  both  totals  including 
the  student  population.  Pullman 
is  served  locally  by  the  Herald,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  with  an  ABC 
circulation  of  3,280.  Also  pub¬ 
lished  at  Pullman  is  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  University  Daily 
Evergreen,  a  morning  publica¬ 
tion  which  appears  Tuesdays 
through  Fridays  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  year. 

The  Idahonian  is  an  evening 
newspaper  with  4,200  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  new  Pullman  office  is  in 
charge  of  A.  B.  Robinson,  a 
Stanford  graduate  who  had  been 
the  Idahonian’s  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  for  eight  years. 

Handling  Pullman-area  edi¬ 
torial  coverage  is  James  Balch, 
who  is  continuing  responsibili¬ 
ties  that  he  has  held  with  the 
Idahonian  for  two  years.  Mar¬ 


ried  and  the  father  of  four 
children  he  is  near  to  his  degree 
on  a  journalism  course  at  WSU. 

Alvin  D.  Kite  Jr.,  for  the  past 
two  years  with  the  Idahonian’s 
circulation  department,  is  di¬ 
recting  circulation  activities  in 
Pullman  where  the  Idahonian 
now  has  1 1  boys  carrying  routes. 

W.  T.  Marineau  is  publisher 
and  L.  A.  Boas  editor  of  the 
Idahonian. 

• 

Newspaperboy  Day 
Plaques  to  4  Papers 

Four  plaques  have  been 
awarded  by  H ickey-Mitchell 
Company  for  promotion  of 
National  Newspaperboy  Day. 

The  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sim 
Tattler,  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union  Leader,  the  Mason  City 
(Iowa)  Globe-Gazette  and  the 
San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times  were 
cited.  Selections  were  made  from 
more  than  200  entries. 

The  Hollywood  entry  featured 
a  full  page  of  photos  of  news- 
paperboys  taking  over  the  man¬ 
agement  of  both  the  city  and 
the  newspaper. 

The  Manchester  entry  fea¬ 
tured  a  reader  contest  to  name 
the  “Newspaperboy  Of  The 
Year,”  with  an  oversized  photo 
of  a  close  up  study  in  silhouette 
of  the  winning  boy  and  a  local 
90  year  old  philanthropist,  whom 
he  is  seeking  to  emulate. 

The  Mason  City  entry  fea¬ 
tured  a  full  page  story  with 
photographs  of  S2  local  execu¬ 
tives  who  received  their  first 
business  training  as  newsboys. 

The  San  Mateo  entry  featured 
an  advertisement  with  the  names 
of  all  the  newspaperboys,  an 
editorial  captioned  “The  Indis¬ 
pensable  Newspaperboy”;  and  a 
feature  story  in  their  weekend 
supplement,  about  the  news- 
paperboys  taking  over  as  Mayor, 
Police  Chief  and  Fire  Chief,  not 
only  in  San  Mateo  but  also  in 
11  other  towns  in  their  trade 


Roanoke  Dailies  Paris  Edition 

Pass  100,000  Qf 

In  75th  Year  m  o  a 

„  „  1  oh. America 


Roanoke,  Va.  ^ 

The  combined  daily  circula- 

ion  of  the  Roanoke  Times  distribution  of  its 

the  Roanoke  World-News  i.  t  ^  i 

u  j  ii  u  r..-  o  weekday  International  Edition 
reached  an  all-time  ^gh  for  a  ^  South  America.  Starting  with 
single  month  oy  exceeding  100,-  December  1 

000  in  October.  , ,  ,  •  n  ,  •  e 

George  G.  Bent,  Jr.,  circula-  ^ 

tion  n^nager,  announced  that  the  nternational  Edition  will  be 
the  net  paid  circulation  of  the  available  to  reader  in  key  cities 
newspapers  averaged  102,178  on  the  continent  the  day  follow- 
last  Lnth.  The  record  ciieula-  P^^hcation  in  Pans, 
tion  showed  56,343  morning  Times  International  Edi- 

Times  and  45,835  afternoon  tion  contains  the  same  major 
WnrlH.New<5  U.  S.  and  world  news  that  ap- 

By  coincidence  the  peak  circu-  i".  the  New  York  edition 

lation  was  attained  while  the  is  pnnt^  every  day  except 
Times  is  commemorating  75  Sunday  in  Pans  simultan^usly 
years  of  publication.  the  New  York  edition. 

The  average  net  paid  circula-  Copies  are  floi^  the  same  day 
tion  of  the  Sunday  Roanoke  P^^® 

Times  of  94,301  in  October  also  the  Middle  E^t.  This  air 

was  a  record  high  for  one  service  is  now  being  extended 

to  South  Amenca. 

Combined  daily  circulation  in  Simultanwus  publication  of 


AUSTRALIA  '  S  PrcMluction  Bo«8 

Expanding  )Vealth  Ravmond^R^GoSi^ 

Offers  O pporf unifies  circulation  mana^ 

■  •  '  v*>nr«  hne  rwx^n  nnnn 


Inv.Migate  the  d.velopm.nta 
that  ar.  taking  piac.  —  In- 
creaMd  population.  Industrial 
dev.lopment,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

Te  ksep  in  touch  with  msrksting, 
sdvsrtiting,  publiihing  end  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  road 
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Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Raymond  F.  Goulooze,  assist¬ 
ant  circulation  manager  for  15 
years,  has  been  appointed  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press.  It  is  a  new  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  paper. 


to  South  America. 

Combined  daily  circulation  in  Simultanwus  publication  of 
October  is  a  gain  of  19,115  sub-  ^he  New  York  Times  in  the 
scribers,  an  increase  of  nearly  United  States  and  Europe  was 
23  percent,  over  the  same  month  begun  in  October,  1960. 

10  years  ago,  Mr.  Bent  said.  Times  is  discontinuing  the 

Population  gained  2.49  per-  South  American  edition  of  its 
cent  between  the  1950  and  1960  special  Weekly  Review:  the  8- 
census  in  the  25  counties  con-  weekly  newspaper  bas^  on 

stituting  the  primary  and  sec-  Sunday  edition  of  'The  Times, 
ondary  markets  of  the  newspa-  Features  formerly  Included  in 
pers  in  western  Virginia.  W^kly  Review  are  incorj^ 

Mr.  Bent  pointed  out  that  r^ted  in  the  International  Edi- 
more  services  by  the  newspapers  fion.  Each  Monday  s  issue  con- 
have  contributed  to  the  marked  a  two-page  summary  of 

circulation  increase  during  the  week’s  news,  .^d  articles 
last  10  years.  from  the  New  York  Sunday  edi- 

Home  delivery  service  has  appear  during  the 

been  made  available  to  more  week, 
western  Virginia  people,  par-  * 

ticularly  during  the  past  eight  Guy  Bullock  Retires ; 
years,  both  through  carrier  de-  59  years  an  Allman 
livery  and  motor  route  delivery, 

he  said.  The  Times  and  the  Columbus,  0. 

World-News  have  some  1,100  Guy  H.  Bullock,  75,  director 
carriers  and  30  motor  routes.  of  retail  advertising  for  the 
News  bureaus  also  have  been  Columbus  Dispatch,  has  retired 
established  in  recent  years  at  after  almost  52  years  with  the 
Wytheville  and  Lexington  to  newspaper.  Gordon  Gardner, 
give  readers  more  complete  news  retail  advertising  manager, 
coverage  in  far  western  Vir^  assumes  his  duties, 
ginia  and  the  Shenandoah  Val-  Mr.  Bullock  first  worked  for 
ley.  the  old  Columbus  Press-Post  and 

•  then  the  old  Columbus  News.  He 

„  ,  ^  ,  joined  the  Dispatch  in  1910. 


If 

^  Al  Taylor's  PIOVEN 
Coin  Oporatad  Nawstandt. 

Coin-Trolled  Equip.  Corp. 

1148$  Horf  St.. 
Nortk  Hollywood,  ColH. 


ginia  and  the  Shenandoah  Val-  Mr.  Bullock  first  worked  for 
ley.  the  old  Columbus  Press-Post  and 

•  then  the  old  Columbus  News.  He 

^  ,  joined  the  Dispatch  in  1910. 

IHe^anee  Spreads  • 

^Savannah  Story’  Best  Racing  Story 

W.  D.  Megahee,  national  ad-  Neil  Morgan,  columnist  for 
vertising  manager.  Savannah  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
(Ga.)  News  -  Press,  recently  Tribune,  received  the  Bill  Corum 
completed  a  15-day  trip  during  Memorial  Award,  a  plaque,  at 
which  he  brought  the  “Savan-  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Thor- 
nah  Market  Story”  to  more  than  oughbred  Racing  Association 
500  top  advertising  executives  Nov.  30  in  New  York.  His  col¬ 
and  media  personnel  in  the  na-  umn  about  a  former  exercise 
tion’s  major  advertising  centers,  boy  who  entered  a  horse  in  a 
Mr.  Megahee  was  assisted  in  race  at  Del  Mar  and  won  a 
the  14-minute  film  and  talk  $1300  purse  was  judged  the  best 
presentation  by  representatives  story  about  racing  during  the 
of  the  Branham  Company.  year. 
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Obituary 


John  McManus,  57, 

Of  National  Guardian 

Montrose,  N.  Y. 

John  T.  McManus,  57,  general 
manager  of  the  National  Guard¬ 
ian,  a  left-wing  weekly  journal 
of  opinion,  died  Nov.  22  of  a 
heart  attack  at  his  home  here. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  copy 
l)oy  on  the  New  York  Times  in 
1921,  later  becoming  a  police 
reporter,  bridge  expert,  then 
movie  reviewer  for  the  newspa¬ 
per.  He  resigned  from  the  Times 
in  1937  when  he  joined  Time 
magazine  as  film  critic,  then 
radio  critic. 

Mr.  McManus  left  Time  to 
l»ecome  motion  picture  enter¬ 
tainment  editor  and  film  critic 


William  D.  Bien,  37,  former 
business  editor.  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  News,  and  since  1959 
head  of  a  Fort  Lauderdale  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm;  Nov.  17.  He 
was  named  winner  of  the 
National  Headliner  Club  award 
for  “consistently  outstanding 
special  feature  column  writing 
in  business  and  finance”  during 
1957. 

*  * 

George  LeRoy  Johnson,  62, 
publisher.  Little  Falls  (Minn.) 
Daily  Transcript;  Nov.  7.  He 
joined  the  Transcript  as  business 
manager  in  1922.  He  later  moved 
up  to  general  manager  and  was 
named  publisher  and  treasurer 
of  the  Transcript  Publishing 
Company  in  1955. 

*  «  * 

Alice  Emily  Marantette, 
54,  editor  of  the  Choteau 
(Mont.)  Acantha;  Nov.  24. 


James  Ha|;erty,  85, 
Political  Reporter 

James  A.  Hagerty,  85,  politi¬ 
cal  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times  from  1920  to  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1954,  died  Nov.  24  of  a 
coronary  disorder.  He  was  the 
father  of  James  C.  Hagerty, 
former  press  secretary  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower,  and  presently 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  news, 
American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Hagerty  joined  the  New 
York  Herald  city  staff  in  1910, 
covering  first  Harlem,  then  the 
Bronx,  police  headquarters,  and 
City  Hall. 

He  later  covered  national  po¬ 
litical  campaigns  for  the  Her¬ 
ald. 

Mr.  Hagerty  joined  the  Times 
in  1920  as  a  political  reporter 
and  remained  there  until  his 


retirement  in  1954.  His  son, 
James  C.,  also  became  a  Times 
reporter. 

• 

Harry  E.  Eisenbeiss,  65, 
comptroller,  Norfolk-Portsmouth 
(Va.)  Ledger-Star  and  the 
Virginian-Pilot;  Nov.  14.  He 
joined  the  newspapers  as  comp¬ 
troller  in  November,  1952,  on 
retirement  as  an  internal  reve¬ 
nue  agent  after  30  years  with 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 
*  *  * 

Gkiu.NOD  Evans,  72,  music 
critic,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times; 
Nov.  25.  An  accountant  for  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad  for  30 
years,  he  became  Times  music 
critic  in  1953. 

*  «  « 

George  W.  Hull,  74,  veteran 
columnist  and  feature  writer 
for  the  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press; 
Nov.  22. 


for  the  short-lived  PM, 

He  was  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
from  1943  to  1947  and  was  a 
former  international  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild. 

• 

William  S.  Decker  Sr.,  86, 
president  of  the  Record  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Hudson  (N.  Y.) 
Register-Star;  Nov.  24.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  Columbia  Coun¬ 
ty  Democratic  Committee  for 
some  60  years. 

*  *  « 

Edward  J.  Dever  Jr.,  52,  for¬ 
mer  associate  editor  of  Printers’ 
Ink;  Nov.  21.  He  was  a  re¬ 
porter  then  advertisting  news 
columnist  for  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  for  15  years 
before  joining  Printers’  Ink  in 
1945.  He  left  the  magazine  in 
1955  to  operate  a  tourist  cot- 
tagfe  business  in  Plymouth, 
N.  H. 

«  «  « 

Josia>H  P.  Mortimer,  34, 
courts  reporter  for  the  county 
news  bureau  of  the  Westches¬ 
ter  County  Publishers,  White 
Plains;  Nov.  26  of  a  kidney 
ailment. 

*  «  * 

John  Coleman,  70,  writer  of 
the  syndicated  column,  “The 
Meaning  of  America”  and  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  newspaperman ; 
Nov.  26  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
*  *  « 

William  S.  Reilly,  50,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Harrison- 
burg  (Va.)  Daily  News-Record 
for  six  years;  Nov.  27. 


when  you  think  of 


When  you  te»t  in  Metropolitan  Phoenix  you  get  a  big  bite  of  a  vibrant,  growing  BILLION  DOLLAR  market! 
Census  figures  show  that  Phoenix  has  led  all  U.  S.  cities  in  rank  of  population  increase,  from  98th  in  1950 
to  29th  largest  city  in  1960.  Families  move  here  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  Phoenix  is  the  largest 
commercial  center  between  Los  Angeles  and  Dallas-Ft.  Worth.  Nearly  all  of  the  major  food  and  drug  chains 
and  brokerage  firms  are  located  here.  Over  70%  of  Arizona's  wholesale  dollar  volume  is  transacted  in 
Metropolitan  Phoenix.  Fifty-seven  cents  of  every  retail  dollar  spent  in  Arizona  BUYS  in  Metropolitan 
Phoenix,  where  nine  out  of  ten  families  read  artd  respond  to  the  advertising  in  The  Arizona  Republic  and 
The  Phoenix  Gazette. 


William  E.  Best,  45,  former  j 
Los  Angeles  bureau  manager  i 
for  UPI;  Nov.  27.  He  began  i 
newspaper  work  in  Minneapolis 
after  gi^uating  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota. 


Republic 
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Gazette 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

A  LOOK  AT  THE  SHOPPER 
By  Rick  Frietlman 


section,  and  that  i  n  t  a  n  i  b  1  e  Awards  Ball  Set  for  Third 
‘personal  touch’  that  people  see  Year.” 

and  feel  in  the  Topics,  makes  (2)  A  column  by  the  head  of 
it  an  intejfral  part  of  virtually  a  local  travel  agency  and  a  col- 
every  North  Side  household.”  umn  by  a  local  beauty  parlor 
The  Topics  sent  us  an  edition  operator. 

(repTular)  of  this  “unique  (3)  Display  advertisinf?, 
media”  and  we  examined  it  to  which  dominated  most  of  each 
find  that  “fine  balance  between  paffe. 


On  Nov.  2,  the  North  Side 
Topics,  which  bills  itself  as  “In¬ 
dianapolis’  Largest  Community 
Newspapers,”  announced  it  had 
gone  “suburban”  and  would 
henceforth  serve  40,000  homes. 

The  North  Side  Topics  is  a 
shopper  and  the  above  scene  it 
is  playing  out  in  Indiana  is 
being  duplicated  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  by  similar  publications 
around  the  country.  The  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  shopper  has  dumped 
a  competitive  problem  into  the 
laps  of  the  weekly  press,  which 
doesn’t  yet  know  whether  to  re¬ 
gard  this  media  as  a  threat  or 
just  a  fad. 

In  Indianapolis,  the  Topics  is 
no  passing  fad  —  it’s  been 
around  since  1922.  Its  “regular” 
edition  is  distributed  every 
Thursday  by  “carefully  super¬ 
vised  adult  carriers”  to  27,500 
homes  (sworn)  in  the  “in-town” 
portion  of  the  North  Side  area. 

When  the  shopper  recently 
decided  to  go  “suburban,”  it  sent 
out  a  two-page  announcement 
to  some  1,100  present  adver¬ 
tisers,  potential  advertisers,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  appliance 
distributors,  etc.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  second  piece,  which 
included  a  detailed  map  of  the 
Topics  circulation  area. 

Mailed  Edition 

Both  announcements  told  of 
a  “new,  entirely-by-mail  edition 
of  the  Topics”  which  would  be 
“in  excess”  of  12,500  copies.  It 
would  be  in  the  mails  on 
Wednesday  for  Thursday  de¬ 
livery. 

The  first  announcement 
touched  the  heart  of  recent  shop¬ 
per  support,  when  it  said,  in 
part: 

“In  the  past,  to  grow  with 


a  community,  it  was  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  increase  the  press,  and 
circulate  more  papers.  But  the 
recent  development  of  the  subur¬ 
ban  area  —  with  remotely  situ¬ 
ated  homes — now  prohibits  that 
type  of  expansion.  Also,  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  can  reach  a 
point  in  size  at  which  they  pro¬ 
vide  maximum  effectiveness  as 
an  advertising  medium;  and  be¬ 
yond  that  point,  effectiveness 
tends  to  diminish.  We  think  our 
newspaper  presently  is  at  that 
point.  Both  of  those  factors  en¬ 
tered  the  picture  three  years 
ago  when  we  started  planning 
for  this  latest  expansion  pro¬ 
gram.” 

It  went  on  to  tell  of  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  new  press  and 
mailing  equipment,  then  made 
special  mention  of  a  selling 
point  which  is  strong  in  many 
shoppers : 

“It  [the  suburban  edition] 
will  contain  the  same  compre¬ 
hensive  classified  section  that 
you  are  acquainted  with  in  the 
regular  edition  of  the  Topics.” 

The  announcement  added  that 
the  suburban  edition  could  be 
produced  “most  economically, 
and  can  carry  a  low  yet  realistic 
advertising  rate”  because  it  was 
a  separate  edition  of  an  exist¬ 
ing  newspaper. 

Combined  Rate 

Each  edition  —  regular  and 
suburban  —  would  be  sold  at  a 
separate  ad  rate,  but  there 
would  also  be  a  combined  rate 
for  both  papers.  As  an  example: 

Thirteen  consecutive  inser¬ 
tions  of  local  display  advertising 
in  the  regular  edition  would  cost 
$1.90  per  column  inch.  To  get 
into  the  suburban  edition  also, 
the  advertiser  would  pay  an 
additional  $1.10  per  inch. 

Thirteen  consecutive  inser¬ 
tions  of  local  display  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  suburban  edition 
would  cost  $1.55  per  column 
inch.  To  get  into  the  regular 
edition  also,  the  advertiser  would 
pay  an  additional  $1.45  per  inch. 

All  local  rates  applied  to 
classified  display  advertising,  ex- 
cent  that  it  had  to  run  in  both 
editions. 

The  second  announcement 
made  this  comment: 

“For  many  years,  the  Topics 
has  been  looked  upon  as  a  unique 
medium.  Its  overall  editorial  ex¬ 
cellence,  its  fine  balance  between 
commercial  emphasis  and  com¬ 
munity  news,  the  fantastically- 
popular  classified  advertising 


commercial  emphasis  and  com¬ 
munity  news.” 

The  lead  story  banner  head, 
shooting  across  eight  columns, 
heralded  the  purchase  of  a  lum¬ 
ber  company  in  the  suburban 
area  into  which  the  shopper 
was  about  to  move. 

A  three-column  picture  of  a 
new  North  Side  drive-in  theater 
set  off  the  top  of  Page  One.  The 
caption  told  of  a  zoning  fight 
in  progress  over  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  “hotly-contested” 
drive-in. 

The  syndicated  “100  Years 
Ago  This  Week  ...  in  the  Civil 
War”  set  off  two  columns  on  the 
bottom  right  of  the  page. 

General  Manager  William  W. 
Pace,  had  a  personal  column  on 
the  far  left. 

Practically  all  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  page  was  filled  with  pub¬ 
licity,  such  as: 

Fairview  Antique  Show 
Scheduled  at  Glendale 

Dr.  Earl  Moore,  Orthodonist, 
Locates  Locally 

Gene’s  New  Restaurant  Now 
Serving 

Debbie  Drake  to  Conduct 
W orkshop 

Thomas  Mitchell  Opens  Town 
Hall  Program  Series 

Kirk  Caught  with  Surplus 
After  Move 

Lake  View  Home  Holds  Open 
House 

Miss  Drake  is  a  television 
physical  fitness  teacher,  Mr. 
Kirk  is  an  appliance  and  furni¬ 
ture  dealer.  Lake  View  is  a  pri¬ 
vate  nursing  home,  and  Gene 
was  featuring  fried  chicken  and 
steak  that  week. 

There  was  also  a  “Trade  Tips” 
column,  which  informed  of  “bet¬ 
ter  buys”  at  a  local  steakhouse, 
flower  shop,  interior  decorating 
studio,  etc. 

Head  shots  of  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Dr.  Moore,  Mr.  Pace,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  William  Tecumseh  Sher¬ 
man  and  a  full-length  vdew  of 
the  shapley  Miss  Drake  graced 
the  page. 

Hea^-y  on  Classified 

The  “fantastically-popular 
classified  advertising  section” 
took  up  Pages  Two,  Three  and 
Four,  and  was  set  into  some 
heavy  regular  display  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  remaining  12  pages  of 
this  16-page  issue  consisted  of 
three  things: 

(1)  Releases  such  as  “Cross¬ 
roads  Women  Volunteer  to 
Model  Fashions”  and  “Variety 


There  was  a  smattering  of 
.straight  news  scattered  through 
the  paper,  mostly  in  the  form 
of  club  announcements  such  as: 

Birch  Society  Founder  Speaks 
at  Fairgrounds 

Organist  Guild  to  Hold  Meet¬ 
ing 

Parents,  Teachers  Meet  at 
Nora  School 

In  my  opinion,  a  well-rounded 
weekly  newspaper  the  North 
Side  Topics  is  not,  despite  the 
claims  of  its  publishers  that  it 
is  “Indianapolis’  largest  com¬ 
munity  newspaper.”  But  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  it  definitely  is, 
as  all  16  of  its  pages  testify. 

If  this  be  so,  some  weekly 
editors  might  question  why  I 
give  so  much  space  to  a  shopper. 

I  do  so  because  it  represents 
the  type  of  competition  any  one 
of  you  could  wake  up  to  one 
morning.  Ignoring  it  won’t  make 
it  disappear. 

The  shopper  became  enough 
of  a  threat  to  editors  of  some 
weeklies  that  they  decided  if 
you  can’t  lick  ’em,  join  ’em,  and 
have  done  just  that.  They  are 
publishing  shoppers  in  addition 
to  their  regular  newspapers. 

Gonneclirut  Survey 

A  while  back  the  Connecticut 
Editorial  Association  became 
keenly  aware  of  this  situation 
and  tried  to  survey  its  own  mem¬ 
bers  who  were  also  producing 
shoppers.  The  returns  were  any¬ 
thing  but  heavy  —  it  apparently 
was  like  trying  to  question  the 
unmarried  daughter  of  the 
town’s  leading  citizen  on  how 
her  illegitimate  child  was  grow¬ 
ing  up. 

Said  Curtiss  S.  Johnson,  CE.4 
executive  secretary,  when  he 
disseminated  results  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  a  few  weeks  ago: 

“We  are  disappointed  to  re¬ 
port  that  the  information  does 
not  represent  every  shopper 
published  by  a  weekly  paper  in 
the  state,  but  is  as  complete  as 
could  be  pried  loose  from  the 
publishers  themselves.” 

But  even  though  the  survey 
was  admittedly  not  as  complete 
as  hoped  for,  despite  repeated 
efforts  by  the  CEA  to  get  the 
information  desired,  the  results 
did  shed  some  light  on  this 
touchy  subject. 

Seven  publishers  sent  back  the 
questionnaires  (there  was  no  in¬ 
dication  how  many  didn’t). 

Their  shoppers  broke  down 
this  way  by  publishing  dates: 
Two  monthly;  one  bi-monthly 
and  four  weekly. 
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Circulation  ran  from  4,931  to 
19,000  and  averaged  9,454. 

The  average  number  of  pages 
was  12. 

All  were  tabloid. 

Three  used  other  material 
than  advertising;  four  didn’t. 
The  percentage  of  material  other 
than  advertising  averaged  10 
j)ercent. 

Four  sold  classified ;  three 
didn’t. 

All  seven  sold  advertising  in 
combination  with  newspapers. 

Six  said  the  shopper  helped 
obtain  business  for  the  newspa¬ 
per;  the  seventh  was  doubtful. 

Asked  if  they  would  publish 
the  shopper  except  as  a  defen¬ 
sive  measure,  four  said  no;  one 
said  yes;  one  said  uncertain; 
and  one  said  not  necessarily. 

Ail  seven  said  they  would  op¬ 
erate  at  less  profit  without  a 
shopper. 

Six  planned  to  continue  the 
shopper;  the  seventh  said  it  was 
under  study. 

Here  are  some  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  the  shopper-pub¬ 
lishers  : 

•  “I  started  a  shopper  as  a 
defensive  measure.  I  now  think 
that  it  is  probably  valuable  for 
itself.  It  certainly  adds  to  prof¬ 
its.” 

•  “We  feel  it’s  important  to 
insist  that  any  ad  appearing  in 
the  shopper  MUST  appear  in 
the  newspaper.  This  protects 
the  newspaper.” 

•  “We  have  followed  this 
thing  for  six  years,  and  have 
arrived  at  some  distinct,  though 
reluctant  conclusions,  at  least, 
so  far  as  our  area  is  concerned. 
I  think  there  are  sufficient  re¬ 
lated  experiences  to  make  it  a 
fairly  safe  generalization. 

“The  big  appeal  in  this  shop¬ 
per  field  is  the  classified  ad,  and 
‘bargain’  appeal  of  its  ‘low- 
overhead’  make-up.  Small  size 
enables  a  small  advertiser  to  get 
‘big’  representation  at  a  low  cost 
and  the  classifieds  provide  the 
readership.  Blanket  circulation, 
of  course,  gets  it  around  to 
everyone.  I  would  be  glad  to  sit 
in  on  a  panel  or  whatever  else 


to  discuss  it  before  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  I  think  it  behooves  the 
Association  to  think  most  seri¬ 
ously  about  setting  up  a  coopera¬ 
tive  —  planned  —  and  executiv'e 
strategy  to  beat  them  out,  and 
I  am  brash  enough  to  think  I 
know  how  it  can  be  done.” 

•  “In  a  competive  situation  a 
shopper  has  bwome  an  absolute 
necessity.  It  has  been  profitable 
— has  helped  to  bring  in  busi¬ 
ness — has  helped  to  raise  rates — 
has  produced  business  for  the 
advertiser — at  best  it  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil  but  here  to  stay.” 

Possible  .Solution 

I’m  still  naive  enough  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  putting  out  a  shopper 
isn’t  the  weekly  editor’s  answer 
to  this  competition.  The  solu¬ 
tion  lies  possibly  in  publishing: 

•  A  newspaper  which  doesn’t 
consider  “Gene’s  New  Restau¬ 
rant  Now  Serving”  Front  Page 
news  because  the  owner  has 
come  up  with  a  “Six  Minute 
Miracle,  featuring  fried  chick¬ 
en”  and  “three-minute  magic, 
featuring  steak.” 

•  A  newspaper  whose  classi¬ 
fied  section  is  in  the  back  where 
it  belongs,  not  on  Pages  Two, 
Three  and  Four. 

•  A  newspaper  worthy  of 
community  support  because  of 
its  news,  typography  and  edi¬ 
torial  leadership. 

•  A  better  newspaper. 


THURSDATA 


dispatcher  called  Lawrence  J. 
Nunn,  News  editor  at  7:19.  Mr. 
Nunn  arrived  at  the  murder 
scene  at  7 :30.  By  8  a.m.,  he  had 
interviewed  the  fisherman,  took 
pictures,  and  talked  to  police. 
As  he  was  leaving  the  beach  he 
saw  Charlotte  Amberg,  News 
Justowriter  operator,  driving 
along  the  beach  in  her  car  (a 
common  practice  with  many 
Floridians).  She  returned  to 
the  News  office  with  him.  Mr. 
Nunn,  meanwhile  had  called  the 
plant  and  told  them  to  hold 
Page  One.  At  the  office,  William 
Chamberlain,  a  press  operator, 
developed  the  negatives  and 
made  wet  prints.  At  8:45,  Fred 
Salmon,  publisher,  arrived  and 
made  the  halftones.  At  9  a.m., 
the  remainder  of  the  crew  ar¬ 
rived  to  process  the  newspapers 
for  circulation.  By  9:30  a.m., 
papers  were  rolling  off  the  press 
but  the  circulation  manager  had 
phoned  in  sick.  Mr.  Nunn 
grabbed  the  first  thousand  pa¬ 
pers  off  the  press  and  he  hit 
the  city  news  stands  and  racks 
with  light  orders.  After  the 
presspress  run  was  completed 
Mr.  Chamberlain  loaded  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  street  run  into 
his  automobile  and  followed  up 
the  same  route  re-loading  the 
stands.  By  the  time  the  press¬ 
man  made  the  route  the  second 
time  the  papers  placed  on  the 
stands  by  Mr.  Nunn  had  been 
sold  out.  Result:  The  weekly 


beat  its  competition  four-edition 
daily  on  the  streets  by  four 
hours  and  it  was  not  until  eight 
hours  later  that  the  daily  had 
an  edition  on  the  street  with 
pictures. 

*  *  « 

BASIC  STORY  —  Jerry  F. 
Ringo,  editor/publisher  of  the 
Frenchburg  (Ky.)  Menifee 
County  Journal,  recently  spent 
two  days  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky., 
participating  in  a  unique  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  word-and-picture 
story  about  a  private  in  train¬ 
ing.  It  was  the  first  time  an 
editor  had  made  such  a  request 
of  the  commanding  general  at 
Fort  Knox,  and  had  it  granted. 
Out  of  it  came  a  close-up  of  a 
private  and  the  men  around  him 
as  Mr.  Ringo  attempted  to  an¬ 
swer  two  questions:  Is  this  a 
man’s  Army?  Are  young  men 
being  trained  for  the  future 
hour?  The  private  was  Marion 
E.  Carter  Jr.  of  Menifee  Coun¬ 
ty. 

*  •  * 

LAST  STORY  —  The  Belle- 
fontaine  (Ohio)  Liberty  Banner 
ceased  publication  Nov.  9.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Riel,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  weekly,  which  was 
founded  in  1882  in  nearby  West 
Liberty,  said  rising  costs  of 
production  have  outstripped  in¬ 
come,  forcing  them  to  “lay  the 
papers  to  rest.”  The  Riels  op¬ 
erated  the  weekly  for  five  years. 


STORY  OF  A  STORY  — 
Shortly  before  7  a.m.,  Thurs¬ 
day,  Nov.  2,  a  fisherman  walk¬ 
ing  along  the  beach  discovered 
the  nude  body  of  a  murdered 
woman  laying  face  down  in  the 
sand.  At  9:30  a.m.,  30  minutes 
after  deadline,  the  offset  weekly 
Riviera  Beach  (Fla.)  Gulf 
Stream  News,  was  on  the  news¬ 
stands  with  a  story  and  picture 
of  the  crime.  The  break  came 
this  way:  The  body  was  found 
at  7  a.m.  The  police  were  called 
at  7:04  a.m.  A  friendly  police 
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Community  Service 
Story  Never  Ends 

By  George  Wilt 


The  public  service  activities 
performed  or  sponsored  by  daily 
newspapers  demonstrate  one  in¬ 
stance  after  another  of  the 
newspaper  industry’s  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  community. 
Individually,  such  programs 
show  the  initiative  and  public 
concern  of  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
their  communities.  Collectively, 
the  volume  and  diversity  of 
services  presents  a  panorama 
that  is  almost  breathtaking  in 
its  abundance. 

For  years,  people  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  have  been  asking, 
“Wouldn’t  it  be  impressive  if 
we  could  only  collate  all  the 
newspaper  public  service  pro¬ 
grams  and  publish  them  in  a 
big  book?”  A  year  ago  in  this 
column,  we  reviewed  a  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Television  Informa¬ 
tion  Office,  in  which  they  out¬ 
lined  outstanding  public  service 
programs  of  television  stations. 
At  that  time  (E&P,  Oct.  22, 
1960,  page  32)  we  suggested 
that  the  newspaper  industry 
had  a  more  impressive  story, 
and  that  it  should  be  told.  And 
after  all,  newspapers  act  out 
of  a  genuine  interest  and  con¬ 
cern  for  their  home,  communi¬ 
ties,  and  not  to  satisfy  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  federal  agency. 
(The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  requires  that  sta¬ 
tion  licensees  devote  a  portion 
of  their  broadcast  time  to  pub¬ 
lic  service.)  The  newspaper 
story  of  community  service  is 
now  available  in  an  80-page 
booklet,  thanks  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  part  of  its  75th  anni¬ 
versary  celebration. 

.4wards  .4re  Noted 

Titled  “A  Public  Service 
Story  That  Never  Ends  —  Your 
Daily  Newspaper,”  the  brochure 
describes  activities  of  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  in  the  fields 
of  public  welfare,  youth  pro¬ 
grams,  education,  recreation  and 
sports,  fund  raising,  and  serv¬ 
ice  to  voters.  A  special  section 
lists  awards  given  to  daily 
newspapers  for  outstanding 
community  and  public  services. 

The  booklet  lists  more  than 
250  different  service  activities 
by  150  U.  S.  and  Canadian  daily 
newspapers  with  circulations 
ranging  from  4,000  to  upwards 
of  a  million,  proving  that  the 
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size  of  a  paper  has  no  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  service  it  can  render 
to  its  community. 

The  booklet  is  based  on  ma¬ 
terial  furnished  by  ANPA  mem¬ 
ber  papers  on  the  occasion  of 
Mark  Ferree’s  speech  at  the 
1961  ANPA  Convention.  Mr. 
Ferree  sent  a  questionnaire  to 
member  newspapers  asking 
about  their  activities,  to  use  in 
his  speech.  He  devoted  the  major 
part  of  his  address  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Although  he  used  only  a 
fraction  of  the  outlined  pro- 
g^ms  in  his  talk,  he  promised 
his  respondents  that  all  of  the 
materi^  supplied  would  be  as¬ 
sembled  in  a  brochure.  We  don’t 
think  Mr.  Ferree  realized  what 
he  was  letting  himself  in  for. 

Oassic  Examples 

The  spiral-bound  collection  is 
divided  into  nine  sections,  and 
includes  some  classic  examples 
of  what  daily  newspapers  have 
perfoirned  for  their  home  com¬ 
munities,  such  as: 

•  A  Pennsyvania  newspaper 
published  at  its  own  expense 
80,000  new  tax  appraisals.  City 
officials  tried  to  stop  this  idea 
—  but  public  opinion  backed  up 
the  newspaper’s  position. 

•  A  Vermont  newspaper 
shows  cancer  movies  for  ■women 
at  one  of  its  town  theatres. 

•  A  Tennessee  newspaper 
triggered  the  investigation  of 
the  recent  illegal  price-fixing  in 
the  electrical  equipment  busi¬ 
ness. 

•  Rhode  Island  newspaper 
set  up  free  polio  inoculation 
clinics,  and  awakened  the  entire 
state  to  the  danger  of  an  epi¬ 
demic. 

•  A  Michigan  daily  donates 
pennants  for  elementary  school 
fiagpoles  for  schools  boasting 
30  accident-free  days,  with 
schools  with  annual  perfect 
safety  records  receiving  large 
banners. 

•  A  California  newspaper 
twice  annually  co-sponsors  free 
concerts  of  sacred  music,  at 
Christmas  and  Easter. 

•  A  Pennsylvania  daily  suc¬ 
cessfully  campaigned  for  addi¬ 
tions  to  existing  recreational 
facilities,  including  an  outdoor 
swimming  pool,  ice  skating  rink, 
and  a  new  Y.M.C.A. 

•  A  father-son  shotgun  clinic 
is  sponsored  by  a  North  Caro¬ 
lina  newspaper,  in  cooperation 


with  the  local  gun  club,  to  teach 
teenagers  the  fundamentals  of 
firing  and  safety. 

•  A  Canadian  northwest 
newspaper  has  taught  more 
than  150,000  youngsters  to  swim 
at  free  swim  classes,  with  over 
12,000  registered  in  1960. 

Wide  Distribulion 

The  examples  quoted  in  the 
ANPA  collection  are  impressive. 
The  book  concludes  with  a  list 
of  the  150  contributing  news¬ 
papers.  Of  course  there  are 
many  others.  More  than  likely 
everj'  daily  newspaper  renders 
important  services  to  its  com¬ 
munity  and  its  readers. 

As  Mr.  Ferree  stated,  “The 
newspaper,  using  its  power  for 
good  and  shouldering  its  re¬ 
sponsibility,  is  a  good  citizen 
and  important  member  of  the 
community.” 

The  ANPA  booklet  is  being 
distributed  to  newspapers, 
schools  and  colleges,  organiza¬ 
tions  and  publications,  top  busi¬ 
ness  executives  throughout  the 
country,  members  of  Congress 
and  state  legislators. 

Let’s  hope  that  a  supply  gets 
to  Madison  Avenue,  tw. 

*  *  « 

NEW  OFFICERS  —  Paul 
H  i  r  t,  advertising  promotion 
manager,  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
S^ln  Times  and  Daily  News,  is 
the  new  president  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  region,  NNPA.  John  W. 
Yuenger,  Green  Bay  (Wise.) 
Press-Gazette  is  1st  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Harold  C.  Fildey,  the 
State  Journal,  Lansing,  Michi¬ 
gan,  2nd  vicepresident;  and  J. 
R.  Hudson,  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  &  Tribune,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

New  eastern  region  officers 
are:  Robert  Ahem,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe,  president;  Carl 
Roff,  Bergen  Evening  Record, 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  and  Gordon  Clapp,  Bangor 
(Me.)  News,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Dinwiddle  Fuhrmeister,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News  Tribune,  is  the 
1961-62  president  of  NNPA’s 
western  region. 

>•>  *  * 

THIRD  QUARTER  —  The 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News 
inserted  a  genuine  twenty-five 
cent  piece  in  a  card  to  attach 
to  a  letter  on  the  paper’s  third 
quarter  report.  Headline  is: 
“Over  half  a  million  quarters 
...  in  the  first  three  ‘quarters.’ 
Exactly  130,254  dollars  .  .  . 
that’s  how  much  retail  grocers 
invested.” 

«  *  * 

LOUISVILLE  DATA  —  A 
new  market  data  book  with  a 
detailed  outline  of  facts  about 
the  Kentuckiana  market  is 
available  from  the  Louisville 


(Ky.)  Courier- J  our  nal  and 
Louisville  Times  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  Included  in  the  book’s 
12-sections  is  the  latest  data  on 
the  general  market  structure, 
retail  establishments  and  sales, 
industry,  agriculture,  financial 
institutions  and  real  estate.  Also 
a  statistical  breakdown  for  more 
than  50  counties  within  the 
newspapers’  circulation  area  is 
provided.  Also  included  in  the 
66-page  book  is  information  on 
Louisville  as  a  test  market, 
shopping  center  data,  and  a  pic¬ 
torial  section  on  the  market’s 
progress. 

• 

Gk>od  Neighbor 
Plan  Expands 

La  Joixa,  Calif. 

The  Copley  Newspapers’  as¬ 
sistance  program  begun  in  1959 
expanded  to  five  dailies  in  Chile 
this  year,  the  1961  report  shows. 

The  activity  provided  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  James  S.  Copley 
principle  of  publisher  neighbor¬ 
liness  to  a  third  country.  Good 
neighbor  assistance  previously 
was  extended  in  the  Philippines 
and  in  El  Salvador. 

Howard  B.  Taylor,  editorial¬ 
training  director,  Copley  News¬ 
papers,  again  was  assigned  to 
this  Copley  Press  activity  when 
editorial  advice  was  asked  by 
Agustin  Edwards,  publisher  of 
the  Chilean  dailies. 

The  goal  was  a  blend  of  mod¬ 
em  newspaper  makeup  concepts 
which  retained  the  tradition  of 
his  newspaper  group,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  VaJparaiso  El  Mer- 
curio,  founded  in  1827.  The 
other  members  of  the  group  are 
the  Santiago  El  Mercurio,  San¬ 
tiago  Lax  Noticias,  Santiago  La 
Segundo  and  Valparaiso  La  Es- 
Estrella.  The  last  three  are 
tabloids. 

After  consultations,  spacious¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  were  as¬ 
signed  as  the  top  goals.  Variety 
with  varying  patterns  to  give 
a  daily  freshness  also  were 
sought. 

The  redesigning  effected  con¬ 
trasts,  provided  better  spacing, 
and  eliminated  heavy  borders 
and  mles  to  increase  readabil¬ 
ity. 

• 

Stepg  Off  the  Bench 
Into  M.E.’s  Chair 

Tarkio,  Mo. 

Police  Judge  Joe  L.  Belich 
has  resigned  his  post  to  become 
managing  editor  of  the  Marce- 
line  News. 

Judge  Belich  also  was  news 
editor  of  the  Tarkio  Avalanche 
for  eight  years. 

Re-elected  Police  Judge  last 
April,  he  was  serving  his  third 
two-year  term. 
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PRIZE  UST  CONTINUES 


Deadlines  Are  Near 
For  1961  Contests 


FINANCIAL  RETURNS — Dr.  Albert  N.  Jorgensen,  (left)  president  of 
the  University  of  Connecticut,  presents  plaque  and  $1,000  prixe  to 
Nate  White,  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  I960  Loeb  News¬ 
paper  Award  winner,  and  John  A.  Conway,  of  Newsweek,  winner  in 
the  Magazine  class. 


Deadlines  for  submitting  en¬ 
tries  in  many  of  the  prize  com- 
])etitions  which  are  open  to 
newspapers  and  their  staffers 
are  coming  near.  In  the  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  material  published 
in  the  calendar  year  is  con¬ 
sidered  for  awards. 

Following  is  the  second  in¬ 
stallment  of  the  listing  of  me¬ 
dia  contests  which  are  on  file 
with  E&P  up  to  this  date.  The 
total  number  is  86,  and  more 
may  be  added  as  the  listing  is 
serialized.  The  first  group  of 
contests  was  published  in  the 
Nov.  25th  issue  of  E&P. 

UGAR 

Any  professional  photogra¬ 
pher  contributing  pictures  to  a 
publication  or  wire  service  is 
eligible  to  compete  for  $2,000 
cash  prizes  (grand  prire  of  $1,- 
000).  Photo  (bearing  certifica¬ 
tion  of  publication)  must  show 
a  man  smoking  a  cigar  with  en¬ 
joyment  and  relaxation.  No  gag 
pictures.  Contest  period:  March 
f  1-October  31.  Deadline:  Oct.  31. 
Sponsor:  Cigar  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  1270  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York  20, 
N.  Y. 

OTY 

The  Journalism  Award  for 
outstanding  public  service  in  ad¬ 
vancing  planning  of  urban  and 
regional  areas  will  be  given  to 
a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  for 
articles  appearing  during  the 
calendar  year  or  a  series  of 
articles  that  ended  during  the 
year.  An  individual  reporter 
may  be  nominated  for  special 
mention.  Deadline:  Jan.  15. 
Sponsor:  American  Society  of 
Planning  Officials,  1313  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

COLOR  IN  ADVERTISING 

Plaques  are  presented  to  daily 
newspapers  and  trophies  to  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  that  win  the 
.several  categories  of  competi- 
;  tion  for  the  production  of  ROP 
Color  advertisements  and  crea¬ 
tivity  in  copy.  Contest  period: 
Oct.  1-May  31.  Deadline:  July  1. 
Sponsor:  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  the  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives, 
360  North  Michig^an  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

I  CONSERVATION 

Writing  in  a  U.  S.  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  field  of  natural  re- 
j  sources  —  with  emphasis  on 


conservation  of  water  and  en¬ 
ergy  resources  —  is  considered 
for  a  $500  cash  prize  and  cita¬ 
tion.  Contest  period:  calendar 
year.  Deadline:  Feb.  1.  Sponsor: 
Thomas  L.  Stokes  Award  Com¬ 
mittee,  2000  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  Washingfton  9,  D.  C. 

CYCUNG 

Two  awards  for  newspaper 
coverage  of  the  national  bicycle 
races  and  for  writing  on  the 
subject  of  cycling  during  the 
year  are  known  as  Abigaels. 
Sponsor:  Amateur  Bicycle 
League  of  America,  1445  North 
Linder  Street,  Chicago  51,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

DOG.S 

The  Kilbon  Memorial  prize 
plaque  is  offered  for  the  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  write  on  dogs 
for  “faithful,  accurate  reporting 
without  ulterior  slanting,  fair¬ 
ness  in  treatment  of  contro¬ 
versial  topics,  willingness  to 
crusade  for  the  right,  and  help 
to  all  who  need  it.”  In  the  News¬ 
paper  category  one  award  is 
for  the  best  feature  article,  one 
for  the  best  article  written  un¬ 
der  deadline  conditions.  In  the 
Magazine  category  one  award 
is  for  the  best-appearing  num¬ 
ber,  one  for  the  best- written 
dog  story.  Contest  period:  Nov. 
1-Oct.  31.  Deadline;  Nov.  15. 
Sponsor:  Dog  Writers'  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  32  South  Munn 
Avenue,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

DOGS 

A  total  of  $1,000  in  cash 
prizes  may  be  won  in  the  dog 
photo  contest  which  is  an  open 
competition  for  black-and-white 
and  color  pictures.  Sponsor: 
Gaines  Dog  Research  Center, 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y. 

EDITORIAL 

The  American  Legion  Editor¬ 
ial  Appreciation  Award  is  made 
annually  on  the  basis  of  nomi¬ 
nations  from  state  departments 
of  the  war  veterans’  organiza¬ 
tion.  Editorials  “best  appraising 
the  program  of  the  American 
Legion”  in  a  daily  or  Sunday 
newspaper  are  considered.  Spon¬ 
sor:  American  Legion,  700 
North  Pennsylvania  Street,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Indiana. 

EDITORIAL 

The  Golden  Quill  Award  rec¬ 
ognizes  excellence  in  editorial 
writing  in  weekly  newspapers. 


Style,  clarity  and  force  of  ex¬ 
pression  are  considered  in  edi¬ 
torials  or  editorial  column.s. 
Deadline  for  entries.  May  1. 
Sponsor:  The  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  Weekly  Newspaper 
Editors,  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 

EDUCATION 

Writers  for  newspapers,  wire 
news  services  or  syndicates, 
magazines  and  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  may  submit  entries  in  two 
categories  of  competition  for 
outstanding  coverage  of  (1) 
local  or  state  educational  issues 
or  subjects  and  (2)  coverage  of 
educational  issues  or  subjects  of 
national  interest.  Only  reporters 
regularly  assigned  to  cover  edu¬ 
cation  are  eligible.  There  is  a 
third  class  for  articles  on  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  general  circulation 
magazine.  Deadline:  Feb.  1. 
Sponsor:  Education  Writers  As¬ 
sociation,  525  West  12(>th  Street, 
New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

FAMILY 

An  award  to  encourage  more 
high  quality  presentation  of 
both  social  and  family  problems 
in  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  on  radio  and  television  con¬ 
sists  of  a  small  sum  of  money 
and  an  illuminated  certificate. 
Sponsor:  Family  Service  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  44  East  23rd 
Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN 

Any  farm  or  garden  writer 
on  newspapers  and  magazines 
may  be  considered  for  an  Asta 
Award  of  a  statuette  and  $150 


honorarium  for  work  contribut¬ 
ing  to  higher  standards  in  this 
field  of  writing.  Contest  period: 
calendar  year.  Deadline:  Jan. 
15.  Sponsor:  American  Seed 
Trade  Association,  30  North  La¬ 
Salle  Street,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 

FARMING 

Members  of  the  Newspaper 
Farm  Editors  Association  at  the 
time  of  the  deadline  (Sept.  1) 
are  eligible  for  consideration  for 
the  scroll  of  Newspaper  Farm 
Editor  of  the  Year  on  the  basis 
of  news  stories,  columns  or  fea¬ 
tures  published  in  their  news¬ 
paper  —  dailies,  weeklies,  sup¬ 
plements.  Contest  period:  July 
1  to  June  30.  Sponsor:  National 
Plant  Food  Institute,  1700  K 
Street  N.  W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 

FASHION 

An  editor’s  award  plaque  is 
given  for  “over-all  excellence  of 
fashion  editorials.”  Contest  pe¬ 
riod:  calendar  year.  Sponsor: 
F\ir  Information  and  Fashion 
Council,  Inc.,  130  East  59th 
Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

FOOD 

Vesta  Awards  —  inscribed 
statues  of  Vesta,  the  mythical 
goddess  of  hearth  and  home — 
are  presented  for  food  pages, 
judged  in  three  categories  of 
newspapers  according  to  size  of 
cities  and  in  a  color  category  for 
Sunday  newspapers  in  cities  of 
any  size.  Food  editors,  woman’s 
page  editors  and  feature  writers 
regularly  assigned  to  food  topics 
are  eligible.  Entries  must  con- 
Continued  on  next  page. 
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sist  of  three  different  food  pages 
(or  articles  on  three  different 
homemakers’  pages)  published 
between  Aug.  1  and  Aug.  1  the 
following  year.  Deadline:  Aug. 
14.  Sponsor:  American  Meat  In¬ 
stitute,  59  East  Van  Buren 
Street,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 

FOOD 

Women  of  press,  radio  and 
television  are  considered  for  the 
Life  Line  of  America  trophies 
in  recognition  of  work  that  tells 
the  story  of  food  production  and 
distribution.  Competition  is  for 
television  and  farm  publications 
in  even-numbered  years;  for 
radio  and  newspapers  in  odd- 
numbered  years.  Contest  period: 
Jan.  1-July  31.  Deadline:  Aug. 
16.  Sponsor:  Grocery  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  America,  Inc.,  205  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  NY. 

FOREIGN 

Reports  on  affairs  abroad  are 
judg^  in  the  competition  of 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America  in  12  categories  cover¬ 
ing  newspapers,  wire  services, 
magazines,  radio,  television, 
books  and  photography.  Plaques 
are  given  in  all  categories  plus 
$500  cash  prizes  for  the  best 
article  on  Latin  America,  the 
best  business  news  report,  re¬ 
porting  requiring  exceptional 
courage  and  enterprise,  and  re¬ 
porting  involving  harassment. 
A  gold  medal  is  given  for  super¬ 
lative  photography  requiring  ex¬ 
ceptional  courage  or  enterprise. 
Contest  period:  calendar  year. 
Deadline:  Feb.  1.  Sponsor:  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  of  America,  54 
West  40th  Street,  New  York. 

FOREIGN  PRESS 

Distinguished  reporting  and 
interpretation  of  United  States 
and  United  Nations  affairs  by 
a  foreign  journalist  in  foreign 
publications  is  honored  in  six 
classes  of  awards  covering 
stories,  features  and  radio  or 
television  material.  Winners  re¬ 
ceive  all-expense  paid  trip  to 
Los  Angeles  for  participation  in 
the  Foreign  Press  Awards  Con¬ 
ference  and  $500  honorarium. 
Deadline:  Jan.  10.  Sponsor:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Los  An¬ 
geles  24,  California. 

GENERAL 

Daily,  Sunday  and  weekly 
newspapers  are  eligible  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  competition  for 
Pulitzer  Prizes  in  Journalism 
which  have  eight  categories  — 
public  service,  local  reporting 
under  edition  time  pressure,  lo¬ 
cal  reporting  where  edition  time 
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BELL  —  Editor  Jack  W.  Gore, 
left,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News,  re¬ 
ceives  the  Bell  award  from  Wally 
Cox  of  TV.  The  award  is  made  by 
the  National  Association  for  Men¬ 
tal  Health. 

is  not  a  factor,  national  affairs 
reporting,  international  affairs 
reporting,  editorial  writing,  car¬ 
toons,  news  pictures.  A  gold 
medal  is  awarded  to  the  news¬ 
paper  winning  the  public  serv¬ 
ice  prize.  Each  of  the  prizes  in 
other  categories  is  $1,000.  The 
photo  category  is  open  to  ama¬ 
teurs  as  well  as  photographers 
employed  by  newspapers,  press 
associations  and  syndicates. 
Contest  period:  calendar  year. 
Deadline:  Feb.  1.  Sponsor:  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  on  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL 

The  Awards  for  Distinguished 
Service  in  Journalism,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1932,  now  embrace  15 
divisions  for  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  radio,  television,  and  jour¬ 
nalism  research.  Competition  is 
open  to  Americans.  Bronze 
medallions  and  plaques  are 
given  to  winners.  Contest  period: 
calendar  year.  Deadline:  Feb.  1. 
Sponsors:  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  35 
East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1, 
Illinois. 

GENERAL 

A  wide  range  of  awards,  most¬ 
ly  trophies,  is  provided  in  the 
Better  Newspapers  Contests. 
Contest  period:  calendar  year. 
Deadline:  April  1.  Sponsor:  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.  W. 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

GENER.AL 

Writing,  photography,  public 
service,  columns  and  cartoons  in 
newspapers  of  all  circulation 
sizes  and  radio  and  television 
news  reporting  by  stations  of  all 
sizes  are  considered  for  a  series 
of  Headliner  Awards.  Medals 
are  conferred  by  the  Press  Club 
of  Atlantic  City,  usually  in 
April. 


The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  honors  the  memory  of  its 
founder  with  the  Heywood 
Broun  Award  which  consists  of 
a  $500  cash  prize  and  a  citation 
for  outstanding  journalistic 
work,  including  advertising,  pho¬ 
tographs  and  cartoons.  The  key 
to  consideration  is  whether  the 
material  helped  right  a  wrong. 
The  competition  is  open  to  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  Guild’s  jurisdiction 
on  newspapers,  wire  and  news 
services,  news  magazines,  radio 
or  television  stations  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada, 
whether  they  are  members  of 
the  Guild  or  not.  Contest  period: 
calendar  year.  Deadline:  Feb.  1. 
Sponsor:  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  1126  16th  Street  N.  W., 
Washington  6.  D.  C, 

GENERAL— C.AN  ADA 

The  National  Newspaper 
Awards  are  prizes  of  $400  each 
in  eight  categories  for  material 
published  in  a  Canadian  daily 
newspaper  printed  in  English 
or  French.  Regular  employment 
on  editorial  staffs  of  the  news¬ 
papers  or  Canadian  press 
agencies  is  required  except  in 
the  case  of  news  photography. 
The  competition  is  in  these 
fields:  1.  Editorial  writing.  2. 
Spot  news  reporting.  3.  Feature 
writing.  4.  Series  of  three  to  six 
stories  on  aspects  of  one  sub¬ 
ject.  5.  Spot  news  photography. 
6.  Feature  picture.  7.  Editorial 
cartoon.  8.  Sports  writing.  Con¬ 
test  period:  calendar  year.  Dead¬ 
line:  Jan.  15.  Sponsor:  Toronto 
Men’s  Press  Club  and  18  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers.  Address:  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Awards,  P.O. 
Box  309,  Station  A,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 

GENERAI^MAGAZINES 

Eight  categories  of  competi¬ 
tion  for  writing,  editing  and 
public  service  by  magazine 
writers  and  magazines  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  carry  a  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin  gold  medal  and 
$4,000  cash  prizes.  Contest 
period:  calendar  year.  Deadline: 
Jan.  15.  Sponsor:  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana-Champaign,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

Material  presented  in  English 
and  creating  better  friendship 
between  the  U.  S.  and  Britain 
during  the  calendar  year  may 
be  nominated  for  the  English- 
Speaking  Union’s  Better  Under¬ 
standing  Awards,  open  to  news¬ 
papers,  radio,  television,  books 
and  magazines.  Deadline:  June 
15.  Sponsor:  English-Speaking 
Union,  16  East  69th  Street,  New 
York  21,  N.  Y. 


WINNER  —  J.  D.  Maurice,  right, 
editor  of  the  Charleston  |V/.  Va.) 
Daily  Mail,  accepts  the  American 
Machine  4  Foundry  Company — 
National  Recreation  Association 
Journalism  Award  of  $1,000  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  and  reporters 
Charles  Connor  and  Jack  Greene 
for  their  articles  on  a  special 
recreation  levy.  At  left,  Joseph 
Prendergast,  of  the  National 
Recreation  Association. 


Editors,  promotion  managers  and 
newspaper  staff  members  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  make  a  collection  of  these 
pages  of  prize  listings  which  will 
appear  in  E4P  over  the  next  few 
weeks. 


HEALTH 

Since  1949  the  Albert  and 
Mary  Lasker  Foundation  has 
conferred  the  Albert  Lasker 
Awards  for  Medical  Journalism 
to  encourage  the  writing  and 
publication  in  general  newspa¬ 
pers  and  national  magazines  of 
outstanding  articles  on  public 
health  and  medical  research.  A 
television  category  was  added 
in  1955.  The  prizes  consist  of 
$2,500  each,  a  citation  and  a 
silver  statuette  of  the  Winged 
Victory  of  Samothrace,  sym¬ 
bolizing  victory  over  death  and 
disease.  Contest  covers  calendar 
year.  Deadline:  Feb.  6.  Sponsor: 
Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Foun¬ 
dation,  Chrysler  Building,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y. 

HEART 

The  Howard  W.  Blakeslee 
Awards  honor  “individuals 
whose  creative  efforts  in  any 
local  or  national  medium  of 
mass  communication  —  in  the 
United  States  and  its  territories 
— are  judged  to  have  contributed 
most  to  public  understanding  of 
progress  in  research,  and,  in  the 
prevention,  care  and  treatment 
of  heart  and  circulatory  dis¬ 
eases.”  Contest  period:  March  1 
to  Feb.  29.  Deadline:  May  1. 
The  awards  carry  an  honorarium 
of  $500  each,  the  number  of 
winners  being  determined  by  the 
awards  committee.  Sponsor: 
American  Heart  Association, 
Inc.,  44  East  23rd  Street,  New 
York  10,  N.  Y. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


ADDITIONAL  COLLEGE  GRANTS 


J-Scholarship  List 
Exceeds  $400,000 


New  reports  of  scholarships 
for  students  who  wish  to  pursue 
careers  in  journalism  have 
pushed  the  total  fiffures  on 
annual  assistance  above  the 
$400,000  mark. 

The  Newspaper  Fund,  estab¬ 
lished  by  The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  to  encourage  careers  in 
journalism,  has  been  compiling 
a  list  of  scholarship  aid  which  is 
available  each  year. 

A  preliminary  survey,  (E&P, 
June  17,  page  13)  indicated  554 
undergraduate  scholarships  and 
68  graduate  grants  totalling 
$291,460.  Since  then  25  addi¬ 
tional  colleges  have  reported. 

Now  691 

The  totals  now  show:  691 
undergraduate  scholarships  with 
a  value  of  $236,181  at  81  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism; 
a  varying  number  of  graduate 
scholarships  with  a  total  value 
of  $168,200  at  16  schools  and 
departments. 

Several  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  are  unable  to  list  precise 
figures  because  of  the  varying 
terms  under  which  the  grants 
are  made  available. 

The  University  of  Florida, 
through  its  Grantland  Rice 
Memorial  Fund,  offers  an  undis¬ 
closed  number  of  free  scholar¬ 
ships  amounting  to  $115  each 
per  semester. 

Girls  Get  Preference 

The  Ettie  Stettheimer  Memor¬ 
ial  Grant  has  been  established 
at  Columbia  University’s  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  Dean 
Edward  W.  Barrett.  Miss  Stett¬ 
heimer,  a  writer,  died  in  1955. 

Income  from  a  $10,000  fund 
administered  by  Community 
Funds  Inc.,  will  be  awarded  for 
the  next  five  years  to  graduate 
students,  preferably  female,  to 
help  meet  expenses  at  the  School. 

Another  journalism  scholar¬ 
ship  of  $150  a  year  will  be  made 
available  for  the  1962-63  term 
at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  bringing  the  total  num¬ 
bers  to  11  and  $2,000.  The 
Minot  Daily  News  will  offer  the 
scholarship  to  a  beginning  jour¬ 
nalism  student  from  its  circu¬ 
lation  area. 

Dean  J.  L.  O’Sullivan  of  the 
Marquette  University  College  of 
Journalism,  Milwaukee,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  establishment  of  the 
Watertoum  (Wis.)  Times  $250 
annual  scholarship  in  his  college. 


Editor  and  Publisher  John  D. 
Clifford  of  the  Watertown  Times 
is  a  1931  alumnus  of  Marquette. 
The  scholarship  can  be  renewed 
annually  for  its  original  recipi¬ 
ent  throughout  his  campus  ca¬ 
reer,  if  satisfactory  work  is 
maintained,  or  it  can  be  awarded 
to  other  candidates. 

Other  Grants 

Indiana  University  has,  in 
addition  to  its  regular  scholar¬ 
ships,  a  number  of  freshman 
scholarships  for  outstanding 
high  school  students  who  attend 
the  summer  High  School  Jour¬ 
nalism  Institute  and  return  to 
study  journalism  at  lU. 

Texas  Western  University, 
with  six  regular  scholarships, 
offers  a  number  of  other  grants 
through  its  James  S.  Black  Fund 
of  $2,000.  Also  available  is  $500 
worth  of  grants-in-aid. 

Texas  Woman’s  University 
offers  several  scholarships  an¬ 
nually  through  the  Dallas  Press 
Club  Foundation,  in  addition  to 
three  other  regular  grants. 

The  University  of  Kentucky 
has  available  25  to  30  grants 
ranging  from  $200  to  $500  for 
junior  and  senior  students  who 
work  for  the  student  daily  news¬ 
paper  or  yearbook  and  are  other¬ 
wise  “qualified  and  proven.” 

The  University  of  Kansas  will 
have  available  next  fall  a 
scholarship  which  will  be  drawn 
from  the  interest  of  a  $5,600 
award  presented  by  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation. 

The  Newspaper  Fund  is  com¬ 
piling  a  booklet  listing  informa¬ 
tion  on  journalism  scholarships. 


Architecture  Award 
To  Washington  Star 

Washington 

The  Metropolitan  Washington 
Board  of  Trade  has  designated 
the  Washington  Star  as  the  win¬ 
ner  of  an  “Award  for  Excellence 
in  Architecture.”  The  Star  was 
selected  from  among  228  entries. 

Crosby  N.  Boyd,  executive 
vicepresident  and  treasurer  of 
the  Evening  Star  Newspaper 
Company,  accepted  the  award  at 
a  presentation  ceremonies 
Nov.  17. 

The  architect  firm  that 
designed  the  Evening  Star  build¬ 
ing  at  225  Virginia  Avenue, 
S.  E.,  was  Faulkner,  Kingsbury 
and  Stenhouse.  The  building  con¬ 
structor  was  the  Charles  H. 
Thompkins  Company. 


Listed  below  is  scholarship  information  from  universities  and 
colleges  not  previously  reported: 

College  or  Scholarships  Annual 

University  Reported  Value 

Abilene  Christian  College .  2  $  200 

Central  Michigan  University  .  1  100 

Columbia  University  .  varies  500 

(Graduate) 

Florida,  University  of  .  2  1,000 

Fresno  State  College .  7  650 

Indiana  University  .  12  3,125 

Iowa,  State  University  of  .  6  850 

(Graduate)  .  34  27,840 

Kansas  State  University  .  5  850 

Kansas,  University  of  .  13  2,535 

Kent  State  University  . 10  3,205 

Kentucky,  University  of  .  11  2,200 

Long  Island  University  .  1  1,200 

Louisiana  State  University  .  16  2,400 

Loyola  University  .  1  150 

Marquette,  University  of  .  1  250 

Mississippi,  University  of  .  ...  11  6,600 

New  York  University  .  3  1,750 

North  Dakota,  University  of .  1  150 

Northern  Illinois  University  .  2  350 

Pennsylvania,  University  of  (Graduate)  -  varies  43,000 

San  Fernando  Valley  State  College .  5  500 

South  Carolina,  University  of  .  9  2,500 

Southwest  Texas  State  College  . 2  200 

Texas  Western  College  .  varies  3,500 

Texas  Woman’s  University  .  3  400 

West  Virginia  University  .  13  2,116 

(Graduate)  .  4  4,800 

175  $112,921 

Previously  reported  .  622  291,460 

Grand  total  .  797  $404,381 


Carolina  Press 
Helps  to  Guide 
School  Editors 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

A  new  program  conducted  by 
South  Carolina  newspapermen 
and  journalism  educators  from 
the  state  university  is  expected 
to  attract  more  high  school 
students  to  careers  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

The  plan,  developed  and  put 
into  practice  by  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  enables  staff 
members  of  high  school  news¬ 
papers  to  meet  newspapermen 
and  learn  from  them  how  school 
newspapers  may  be  improved 
through  writing,  editing,  typog¬ 
raphy,  makeup,  and  so  on. 

Two  dozen  newspapermen, 
four  members  of  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  journalism 
faculty,  and  two  printing  com¬ 
pany  representatives  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  program  so  far. 

The  newsmen  represent  three 
weekly  newspapers  —  the  Con- 
tvay  Field,  Myrtle  Beach  Sun- 
News,  and  WcUterboro  Press 
and  Standard  —  and  eight 
dailies  —  Charleston  News  and 
Courier,  Anderson  Independent, 
Greenville  Piedmont,  Greenwood 
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Index-Journal,  Columbia  State, 
Columbia  Record,  Rock  Hill 
Evening  Herald  and  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer. 

Dean  G.  A.  Buchanan  Jr.  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  said 
the  first  steps  in  the  program 
were  taken  in  September  when 
the  school  assumed  management 
of  the  S.  C.  Scholastic  Press  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  association’s  re¬ 
quest.  Prof.  Earl  A.  McIntyre, 
who  is  also  manager  of  the  S.  C. 
Press  Association,  was  named 
to  direct  the  student  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Assembly  Protests 
WXJ  Curtailment 

Springfield,  Ill. 

The  House  and  Senate  of 
the  Illinois  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  joint  resolution  pro¬ 
testing  proposed  curtailment  of 
telegraph  service  by  Western 
Union  Company  which  would 
leave  this  capital  city  without 
telegraph  service  after  mid¬ 
night. 

The  resolution  urged  the 
Federal  Communications  Cmn- 
mission  and  the  Illinois  Com¬ 
merce  Conunission  to  prevent 
curtailment  in  the  services  of 
Western  Union.  The  resolution 
was  introduced  in  the  House  by 
State  Rep.  John  W.  Carroll, 
publisher  of  suburban  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Chicago  area. 
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Columnist  Solves 
Problems  on  Pets 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Accurate,  concise,  sympathetic 
answers  to  every  kind  of  ques¬ 
tion  about  all  kinds  of  pets  is 
the  basis  for  a  new  newspaper 
feature. 

The  column:  “Pet  Points.” 

The  columnist:  Dr.  J.  R. 
Emas,  owner  of  a  pet  hospital. 

The  distributor:  The  Resrister 
and  Tribune  Syndicate. 

The  release:  Once  each  week, 
beffinning  Jan.  7. 

The  format:  Questions,  signed 
by  the  initials  of  the  writer  and 
his  or  her  city,  addressed  to 
“Clinic,”  with  brief  answers  in 
boldface  type. 

The  illustration:  An  amusing 
and  imaginative  two-column 
drawing  by  Robert  Epp. 

Owns  Pet  Hospital 

Years  of  clinical  experience 
in  his  own  pet  hospital  has  given 
Dr.  Emas  many  practical  solu¬ 
tions  to  common  problems  deal¬ 
ing  with  pets. 

Dr.  Emas  has  been  in  the  field 
of  veterinary  medicine  since  his 
graduation  in  1935  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
entered  practice  in  Pittsburgh, 
where  he  operated  his  own  pet 
hospital  until  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II. 

He  served  with  the  Army 
Veterinary  Corps  both  in  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 
In  Korea,  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  care  of  army  patrol  dogs 
attached  to  the  26th  Infantry 
Scout  Platoon.  His  present  pet 
hospital  is  in  Lansdowne,  Pa., 
in  suburban  Philadelphia. 

The  veterinarian-columnist  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medical  Association,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  and  the 
Keystone  Veterinary  Medical 
Association. 

Healthy,  Happy  Pets 

Healthy  and  happy  pets  will 
be  the  aim  of  the  column,  which 
has  a  new  approach  by  dealing 
with  all  pets  —  not  just  dogs 
and  cats  but  the  whole  menag¬ 
erie  will  have  its  day  in  “Pet 
Points.” 

It’s  the  theory  of  Dr.  Emas 
that  healthy  pets  with  well-ad¬ 
justed  owners  who  understand 
them  thoroughly  can  be  more 
fun  for  the  whole  family. 

Some  questions  that  are  given 
informative  and  amusing  brief 
answers  in  early  releases  of 
“Pet  Points:” 

4S 


“Do  dogs  catch  colds?  Do  pets 
have  heart  attacks?  Do  they 
make  artificial  limbs  for  pets? 
Can  dogs  get  hay  fever?  Are 
pets  ever  given  blood  trans¬ 
fusions?  Is  it  true  that  dogs 
don’t  perspire  from  the  skin? 
Is  pre-natal  care  for  a  cat  or 
dog  necessary  or  desirable?  Do 
parakeets  get  fat?  Do  cats  get 
rabies?” 

Length  of  the  feature  can  be 
regulated  by  leaving  off  a  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer,  as  the  ques¬ 
tions  are  unrelated. 

*  *  * 

Kennedy's  War 
Story  Serialized 

“John  F.  Kennedy  in  World 
War  11”  is  the  title  of  a  series 
of  18  installments  to  start  in 
newspapers  Dec.  17.  The  story 
of  the  heroic  young  Naval  lieu¬ 
tenant,  commander  of  PT  109,  is 
told  by  Robert  J.  Donovan, 
Washington  bureau  chief  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
author  of  “Eisenhower:  The  In¬ 
side  Story.” 

The  author  traveled  30,000 
miles  (to  the  Solomons,  to  Syd¬ 
ney,  to  Tokyo)  to  trace  the 
events  on  the  spot  and  interview 
every  participant.  He  was  given 
access  to  President  Kennedy’s 
photo  scrapbook  and  to  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  reports,  spe¬ 
cially  declassified  for  him. 

The  installments  are  fully 
illustrated  with  photographs 
( many  of  which  have  never  been 
published )  and  maps.  The  serial¬ 
ization  of  the  new  book,  “PT 
109”  (McGraw-Hill)  is  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate. 

CIVIL  WAR  MAP 

A  full-page  color  map  show¬ 
ing  battles  of  the  second  year 
of  the  Civil  War  will  be  mailed 
to  editors  by  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  soon. 

The  map  is  designed  for  use 
in  1962.  It  will  give  readers  a 
picture  of  the  war  in  1862. 

* 

MISS  PORTER  RETIRES 
Mae  Porter,  assistant  to  the 
editor  at  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  is  retiring  after 
34  years  as  the  firm’s  “gal  Fri¬ 
day.” 

Miss  Porter  went  to  NANA 
in  1927,  when  the  Alliance  was 
owned  by  its  member  papers  and 
it  was  solely  a  mail  service. 


Syndicate 
^  en  fences 


— Newspaper  readers  get  the 
false  and  rosy  impression  col¬ 
umnists  lead  glamorous  lives, 
surrounded  by  doting  beauties 
and  fawning  press  agents,  min¬ 
gling  only  with  celebrities, 
wielding  tremendous  power,  loll¬ 
ing  in  bed  most  of  the  day¬ 
time.  Columnist  Herb  Caen 
(Chronicle  Features,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco)  rudely  dispels  such  rose¬ 
ate  daydreams  with  this  frank 
revelation:  “In  actual  life,  a  col¬ 
umnist  spends  eight  hours  a  day 
in  the  office,  just  like  anybody 
else,  and  seven  hours  of  the 
eight  are  spent  with  the  phone 
pressed  to  his  left  ear,  which 
has  grown  a  good  inch  bigger 
than  his  right  ear.  Occupational 
hazard.” 

— Stan  Lynde,  creator  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate’s  western  comic 
strip,  “Rick  O’Shay,”  was  made 
an  honorary  member  of  the 
Crow  tribe  in  Montana  with  the 
name  of  Ach-baba-dach-icha, 
meaning  “Well-Known  Writer.” 
The  honor  was  bestowed  at  the 
American  Indian  Days  celebra¬ 
tion  in  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

— Family  Features,  formed  by 
Art  Gates,  A1  Stenzel  and  Andy 
Lessin  to  provide  weekly  news¬ 
papers  with  cartoons,  has  signed 
with  the  Toronto  Star  Syndi¬ 
cate  to  handle  sales  in  Canada. 
The  syndicate  places  no  restric¬ 
tions  on  advertising  rights  and 
several  clients  have  sold  the 
cartoons  to  sponsors  with  the 
syndicate’s  blessings. 

— “Major  Amos  B.  Hoople,” 
star  character  of  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association’s  comic 
panel,  “Our  Boarding  House,” 
was  honored  by  one  of  his  fav¬ 
orite  schools,  Griffin  High  in 
Griffin,  Ga.  He  was  given  a 
letter  “G”  and  a  letter  jacket 
for  his  contributions  to  Griffin 
High  sports. 

Through  his  daily  panel  and 
weekly  column  on  football  in 
the  Griffin  Daily  News,  Major 
Hoople  has  been  part  of  Griffin’s 
football  activities  for  many 
years. 

Master  prognosticator  and 
experts’  expert,  the  Major  made 
one  of  his  infrequent  personal 
appearances  during  Griffin’s 
final  football  game  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Dressed  in  riding  pants  and 
wearing  his  familiar  fez,  the  old 
boy  (Griffin  Daily  News  Ad 
Manager  Russell  Smith)  showed 
off  some  of  his  many  talents. 
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James  A.  Wechsler 

Wechsler  Column 
Syndicated  By 
New  York  Post 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Post,  recently 
assigpied  her  editor,  James  A. 
Wechsler,  to  the  task  of  writing 
a  signed  column,  in  addition  to 
writing  the  paper’s  editorials. 
(E  &  P,  Sept.  16,  page  11). 

The  New  York  Post  now  is 
making  the  column  available  for 
syndication  on  a  four-day-a- 
week  basis.  The  column  may  be 
contracted  for  through  Roy  I. 
Newborn,  New  York  Post  (75 
West  Street,  New  York  6,  N.Y.). 

Mr.  Wechler’s  column  is  de¬ 
voted  to  a  wide  ranging  observa¬ 
tion  of  American  life.  Politics 
and  tribal  customs,  men  and 
morals,  art  and  nature,  war  and 
peace  —  everything  that  inter¬ 
ests  thinking  men  interests  Mr. 
Wechsler,  He  writes  about  these 
subjects  with  the  authority  of  a 
seasoned  newspaperman  who  al¬ 
so  is  a  leading  social  critic  —  in 
a  style  distinguished  for  verve 
and  sparkle. 

The  editor,  like  his  newspa¬ 
per,  has  gained  a  national  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  spokesman  for  mili- 
tantly  liberal  forces. 

«  «  « 

KELLY  WRITES,  TOO 

Walt  Kelly,  who  was  a  news¬ 
paperman  before  he  was  a  car¬ 
toonist,  made  a  trip  to  Berlin’s 
crisis  factory  and  came  back 
with  material  for  a  book  to  be 
written  from  this  dual  point 
of  view. 

The  Hall  Syndicate  is  fur¬ 
nishing  client  newspapers  pub¬ 
lishing  Mr.  Kelly’s  “Pogo”  six 
columns  which  will  form  the 
heart  of  Mr.  Kelly’s  book. 
Humor  is  a  new  slant  Mr.  Kelly 
gives  to  the  Berlin  situation. 

• 

Arnold  Succeeds  Day 

Washington 

Charles  J.  Arnold,  who  re¬ 
tired  Aug.  31  as  lieutenant 
colonel,  U.  S.  Army,  has  been 
named  public  relations  director 
of  the  American  Legion.  He 
succeeds  James  V.  Day, 
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Helen  BotteVs 
Readers  Help 
Many  Shut-Ins 

A  15-year-old  girl,  with  a  zest 
for  living  and  a  heart  full  of 
compassion,  is  a  shining  example 
of  the  innate  goodness  of  most 
teenagers. 

She  is  Grace  Van  Horn  of  i 
Willoughby,  Ohio,  who,  with  the  \ 
help  of  King  Features  Syndicate  i 
columnist  Helen  Bottel,  has 
formed  the  Golden  Key  Teen 
Youth  Group  which  now  counts 
members  from  Oregon  to  New 
Jersey  and  from  Northern  Can-  ' 
ada  to  Rhodesia,  Africa. 

It  came  about  because  Helen’s 
column  “Helen  Help  Us!”  fea¬ 
tures  a  weekly  “Helping  Hand 
Department”  which  lists  the 
names  of  shut-in  patients  who 
could  use  some  cheering  mail. 

In  a  selfless  and  warm  letter,  i 
Grace  wrote  to  Helen:  ^ 

“I  have  so  much.  A  nice  home, 
wonderful  family  and  friends, 
good  health,  g^reat  happiness. 
Others,  the  crippled,  blind,  lonely 
and  forgotten,  have  almost 
nothing.  I  wish  I  could  give 
some  of  them  my  happiness  and 
good  fortune.  Do  you  have  any 
suggestions:  My  friends  and  I 
would  love  to  start  a  group 
dedicated  to  helping  others,  per¬ 
haps  with  letters  and  visits.” 

Share  With  Shut-Ins 

Mrs.  Bottel  promptly  typed 
up  a  list  of  100  names  and 
addresses  of  shut-ins  and  sent 
them  to  Grace  and  the  first 
Golden  Key  Group  was  launched. 
Now  it  numbers  nearly  40,  meets 
every  week,  and  the  members 
write  warm,  personal  letters, 
compile  scrapl^ks  and  make 
little  toys  for  crippled  youngs¬ 
ters,  all  in  order  to  share  their 
active  world  with  shut-ins. 

Some  of  the  cases  are  heart¬ 
breaking.  There’s  the  middle- 
aged  man  who  has  been  hope¬ 
lessly  paralyzed  for  four  years 
or  the  26-year-old  girl  bed-ridden 
for  the  same  time.  And  the 
seven-year-old  boy  suffering 
from  a  rare  disease  that  has 
blinded  him  and  cost  him  the 
use  of  all  of  his  limbs. 

Funds  Raised 

As  the  story  of  the  group 
became  known  through  Mrs. 
Bottel’s  colunm,  the  list  of  names 
to  be  written  is  lengthened.  This 
also  meant  financial  problems 
but  with  the  exuberance  of  youth 
the  members  washed  cars,  ran  a 
rummage  sale  and  did  other 
things  to  continue  the  group’s 
work. 

Readers  pitched  in,  too.  Some 


sent  money  while  others  donated 
stamps.  One  woman  sent  a  large 
box  of  evenlopes  and  letterheads 
with  Grace’s  name  and  address 
printed  on  them. 

Carlo  Tuzzio,  a  printer  in 
West  New  York,  N.  J.,  asked 
how  he  could  help.  Now  he  has 
not  only  organized  a  group  of 
his  own  but  prints  for  free  the 
list  of  the  several  hundred  names 
of  those  who  are  shut-in. 

What  started  out  as  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  response  of  one  teenager 


has  blossomed  into  a  heart¬ 
warming  way  to  share  happi¬ 
ness.  • 

Airplane  and  Truck 
Firm  for  N.Y.  News 

The  New  York  Daily  News 
is  buying  a  fleet  of  trucks  and 
a  new  airplane. 

Newsprint  Handlers,  Inc.,  a 
newly  -  formed  subsidiary  of 
News  Syndicate  Co.,  acquired 
the  outstanding  stock  of  Daniels 
&  Kennedy,  Inc.,  a  firm  with  38 


trucks  which  has  been  deliver¬ 
ing  newsprint  to  the  News 
plants  since  1937. 

A  twin-engine,  five-passenger 
Aero  Commander  has  been  or- 
deretl  at  a  cost  of  $150,000  as 
a  replacement  for  “Miss  Sun¬ 
day  News,”  a  deHavilland 
Beaver  in  use  since  1950.  The 
paper  also  has  a  Grumman 
Mallard  amphibian,  “Miss  Daily 
News.”  The  planes  are  used 
mostly  on  photographic  mis- 


MEMO  TO:  EDITORS  &  PUBLISHERS 
FROM:  JIM  SPADEA 

RE:  WOMAN  POWER 

Fact  #l:The  latest  circulations  of  the  2  largest  weeklies  are: 

LIFE .  •  •  Approx.  7,000,000 

SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  •  Approx.  7,000,000 

Fact  #2:  The  latest  circulation  of  the  leading  women's  magazine  is: 

MCCALL'S .  >  •  Approx.  8,000,000 

Fact  ^3:  The  weekly  magazines  can  draw  on  men  AND  women  to  build  their 
circulations.  The  women's  magazines  can  draw  only  on  women  to 
enlarge  their  audience.  Yet,  with  only  half  the  potential  to 
work  on,  McCall's  has  surpassed  the  weeklies. 


CONCLUSION- 


Newspapers  seeking  increased  circulation,  stepped-up 
reader  interest,  can  do  it  most  quickly  and  inexpen¬ 
sively  by  allotting  to  women  a  larger  share  of  editorial 
space. 

Editors  who  agree  with  this  conclusion  are  invited  to 
examine  these  sure-fire  women's  features  produced  by 
Spadea — 


The  Duchess  of  Windsor  Series 
The  Duchess  of  Windsor  Patterns 

Dinah  Shore  Feature  and 
Patterns 

Fashion  Telling  by  Spadea 
(New  Version) 

American  Designer  Patterns — for 
Normal  Figures 

!  International  Designer  Patterns 
]  — for  Normal  Figures 

I  J.  V.  Spadea,  Editor 
Robert  Barnes,  Sales  Representative 


Personalized  Patterns — for 
Figure  Problems 

Eileen  Ford  Beauty  Column 
Andre  Maurois'  Colmnn 

E.  B.  White's,  "Charlotte's 
Web" 

Romance  of  Flowers 

The  Duke  of  Windsor's, 
"Windsor  Revisited" 


SPADEA  SYNDICATE,  INC. 
120  W.  31st  St.,  N.Y.  1 
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IRRESISTIBLE 

LAUGH-POWER! 


I  ^  ^  I 

FERD’NAND 

by  Mik 

Daily  strip  and  Sunday  page. 

FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42m.STREET,  NEW  YOWC  V.  Kt 
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Amory  Strives 
For  Humor  Even 
If  He^s  Angry 

Chicago 

“I’m  in  this  to  stay — I  aint 
quitting,”  said  the  serious,  but 
also  humorous  Cleveland  Amory, 
whose  weekly  column  of  com¬ 
ment  is  appearing  in  more  than 
20  newspapers,  after  a  year  of 
special  writing  for  the  week-end 
reader. 

It  hasn’t  been  easy  for  this 
“Proper  Bostonian”  to  adapt 
his  delightful  style  of  sly,  so¬ 
phisticated  humor  to  the  news¬ 
paper  pattern,  although  his  col¬ 
umnar  talents  were  already 
proven  by  his  Saturday  Review 
monthly  column  when  he  de¬ 
cided  to  write  for  newspapers. 

l.ike  a  Jigsaw  Puzzle 

“I’m  enjoying  this  once-a- 
week  endeavor,  but  I  wouldn’t 
call  it  writing  —  it’s  more  like 
putting  a  jigsaw  puzzle  together 
with  a  deadline  always  staring 
you  in  face,”  Mr.  Amory  con¬ 
fided  to  E&P.  When  his  w^eek- 
.  ly  chore  is  completed  he  tele¬ 
phones  his  column  to  the  Sun- 
Times —  Daily  News  Syndicate 
on  Thursday  for  week-end  pub¬ 
lication. 

In  fact,  when  Mr.  Amory’s 
newspaper  column  started  a  year 
ago  it  was  called  “The  Way  of 
the  Week”  in  contrast  to  his 
column  for  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
view  entitled,  “First  of  the 
Month.”  But  the  restless  Mr. 
Amory,  still  experimenting  with 
his  newspaper  column  format, 
has  changed  its  name  to  “Faces 
and  Places.” 

Wherever  he  goes,  whether 
while  lecturing  or  appearing  on 
NBC’s  “Today”  television  every 
third  week,  Mr.  Amory  is  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  search  for  “quot¬ 
able  quotes,”  much  like  a  fisher¬ 
man  spading  for  worms.  His 
newspaper  column  breaks  down 
into  sharply  written  items  with 
such  headings  as  “Quotable 
Notable;”  “We  Nominate  for 
Oblivion;”  “Repartee  Line;’’ 
“Old  School  Dept.;”  “New 
School  Dept.;”  “Balancing  the 
Books;”  and  recently  a  new  fea¬ 
ture,  “Name  Game.” 

Trys  For  Humor 

The  latter  is  a  new  game 
borrowed  from  Ed  Hill  of,  the 
Rome  Daily  American.  Mr. 
Amory  calls  “Name  Game,” 
offering  four  clues  about  a  cur¬ 
rent  celebrity  and  encouraging 
his  readers  to  match  their  wits 
with  the  “Gamey  Set.”  The 
name  of  the  celebrity  is  printed 
i  on  another  page. 

“Often  I  find  the  bigger  the 
i  name  the  better  the  quote,  but 


OFFICE  MANAGER— Kiyo  Tsuboi, 
for  10  years  New  York  office  man¬ 
ager,  Register  and  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Des  Moines,  is  known  all  over 
the  country  in  newspaper  offices 
for  her  pleasant  telephone  voice, 
which  she  uses  effectively  in  sell¬ 
ing  subsidiary  rights  to  London 
Expreis  cartoonists  Low  and  Giles 
and  other  features.  She  named  at 
least  one  cartoon,  "The  Better 
Half,"  by  Bob  Barnes.  Miss  Tsuboi, 
who  formerly  worked  for  Country 
Life  magazine  in  Westchester 
County,  was  born  in  Portland,  Ore. 
She  can  speak,  read  and  write  in 
Japanese. 


not  alw'ays,”  he  explained.  “I 
like  to  work  with  quotes  from 
interesting  people.  'The  spread¬ 
ing  of  ideas  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  thing  in  the  world.  I 
seek  to  do  this  through  humor.” 

Mr.  Amory,  noted  for  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  dissect  traditions  and 
customs  of  American  society, 
says  that  he  often  gets  mad 
“inside,”  but  he  tries  to  stay 
funny  when  using  his  rapier¬ 
like  style  in  expressing  his  dis¬ 
gust. 

“Humor  is  a  strong  weapon 
when  used  properly  by  a  writer,” 
he  said.  “Will  Rogers  proved 
that  humor  is  a  hard  thing  to 
fight  when  he  used  to  kid  promi¬ 
nent  statesmen,  celebrities  and 
just  plain  folks.” 

He  expressed  the  hope  that 
his  weekly  newspaper  column 
will  reflect  a  biting  kind  of 
humor  that  will  ser\’e  to  expose 
those  segments  of  American 
society  w'hich  are  guilty  of  what 
he  calls  “phony  living.” 

• 

No  Refund  Appeal 

Milwaukee 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  withdrawn  its  appeal  from 
a  federal  court  ruling  that  the 
Journal  Company  was  entitled 
to  a  refund  of  $207,925  on  its 
1950  taxes.  The  lower  court  up¬ 
held  the  company’s  contention 
that  a  $400,000  loss  in  sale  of 
stock  in  a  newsprint  mill  was 
an  ordinary  business  deduction, 
not  a  capital  transaction. 


All  Nature’s 
Wonders  Are 
PanelTopics 

A  new  weekly,  illustrated 
.science  panel  entitled  “Wonders 
of  Nature”  is  being  distributed 
to  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
of  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  by  Douglas  Whiting  Lim¬ 
ited,  Montreal. 

The  releases  cover  a  wide 
range  of  subject  matter  per¬ 
taining  to  the  highly  peculiar 
habits  of  birds,  fish  and  ani¬ 
mals.  The  subject  matter  of 
subsequent  releases  will  delve 
into  the  field  of  geology,  geo¬ 
physics  and  atmospheric  phe¬ 
nomena. 

Manten  Is  Editor 

The  present  supervising  edi¬ 
tor  of  “Wonders  of  Nature”  is 
Dr.  A.  A.  Manten,  who  will  be 
concerned  with  the  first  por¬ 
tion  of  the  series,  which  is  that 
of  animal  and  plant  life.  To  as¬ 
sist  him  are  Dr.  F.  I.  Brouwer, 
biology  teacher  and  well  known 
European  radio  commentator  on 
animal  and  plant  life,  and  Dr. 
(Mrs.)  E.  Kraak,  w’hose  field 
also  is  biology. 

Dr.  Manten,  who  is  gaining 
his  doctorate  degree,  concen¬ 
trated  on  paleontology,  general 
geology  and  palaeobotany, 
studied  at  and  was  graduate 
from  Utrecht  University.  He  is 
one  of  a  team  that  conducted 
extensive  excavations  at  Maka- 
pansgat,  in  Eastern  Natal  and 
in  the  Karroo.  Dr.  Manten  is 
now  geological  editor  for  El¬ 
sevier  Scientific  Publications, 
Limited. 

Three  columns  wide  and  well 
illustrated,  each  release  is  so 
written  as  to  appeal  to  adults, 
teen-agers  and  youngsters. 

Early  releases  deal  with 
coral  reefs,  cuckoo  birds,  toads, 
eels,  bam  sw'allow's. 

• 

Business  Writers 
To  Make  Surveys 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Organization  of  the  Texas 
Business  Writers  Association 
was  completed  here  last  week. 
Harold  Monroe,  financial  editor 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  was  elected  president. 
Other  officers  are:  Sam  Weiner, 
Houston  Post,  vicepresident,  and 
A1  Altwegrg,  Dallas  Morning 
News,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  association  plans  to  make 
statewide  surveys  of  business 
conditions  and  make  the  reports 
available  to  newspapers  and 
wire  services. 
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Wherever  there’s  excitement,  Terry  is  suro  to  find  it 

—  by  air! 

His  fascinating  career  isn’t  limited  to  a  single  spot,  but  takes 
him  around  the  world  ...  to  jungles  and  mountains,  famous 
cities  and  unknown  outposts.  He  is  friendly  to  all  colors 

—  except  Red ! 

And  he  has  a  unique  eye  for  exotic  beauty,  so  romance  is  never 
far  behind. 

Built  for  the  jet  age,  Terry’s  color  comic  gives  readers  high 
thrills,  daring,  suspense,  action,  rugged  realism!  Every  episode 
is  an  enthusiastic  eye-opener  —  draws  fans  and  following  of 
all  ages  and  both  gentlers. 

A  few  choice  territories  are  still  open.  If  your  city  is  among 
them,  ask  for  specimen  proofs  and  prices.  Phone,  wire,  or 
write  —  today! 


Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 

^  •  -f  News  Building,  New  York 

I^ynclicate^  Inc*  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


Ace  air  adventurer . . . 


was  co-captain  of  the  U.  S.  Air 
w  A  rry»  w  Force  track  and  field  team, 

■LdA-Zm.*  M  ItnCS  \yi)UlS  placed  second  in  national  shot- 
(Continued  from  page  11)  Put  competition,  and  continued 
_ i _  his  athletic  career  as  president 

*  1  ^  Mr  4.  »»  /-i.  ji  of  t  h  e  Southern  California 

tel^of  the  West,  Mr.  Chandler  ^  Association. 

*  .  .  His  military  duties  included 

The  1960  planning  sessions  sei*vice  as  a  Navy  midshipman, 
also  resulted  in  a  revised  page  1946-8,  and  U.  S.  Air  Force 
one  format,  revamped  editorial  duty  as  a  first  lieutenant, 
pape,  and  the  installation  of  a  1951-3^  with  an  intermission 
feature  pajfe  opposite  editorial,  spent  in  Times’  production  de- 

Bureaus  and  Special  Writers  partments. 

His  subsequent  4*2  year 
The  Washington  bureau  was  trainee  duty  for  the  T-M  Corn- 
developed.  A  bureau  was  opened  pany  included  mechanical,  edi- 
in  the  state  capital.  A  foreij^n  torial,  circulation  and  advertis- 
news  analyst  was  added.  injf  departments.  He  became  as- 

Special  writers  added  include  sistant  to  the  president,  TM. 
Maurice  H.  Stans,  former  di-  in  1957,  served  as  Times  market- 
rector,  U.  S.  budget;  Morrie  ing  manager  from  October  1958 
Ryskind  and  Jim  Murray  as  to  April,  1960. 
sports  columnist.  Seven  Mirror  Mr.  Chandler  then  was  named 
feature  writers  appear  in  the  publisher.  He  also  is  corporate 
Sunday  Times.  Some  also  are  vicepresident,  Times-Mirror  Co., 
syndicated  through  the  Times-  in  charge  of  the  newspaper  di- 
Mirror  Simdicate.  vision. 

Other  changes  since  the  new 

publisher’s  appointment  in  Over  80  Million  Lines 

April,  1960,  range  from  the  ap-  attaining  top  levels  in  pub- 

pointment  of  new  editors  to  the  Hshing,  the  Times  last  year 
adoption  of  a  pocket-size  TV  panted  80,356,751  lines  of  ad- 
Times  for  Sunday  publication,  yertising  and  33,342,758  lines  of 
The  net  result  of  these  and  news. 

changes  is  fyig  newspaper  division  he 
a  Times  which  this  year  is  ex-  heads  now  includes  the  Orange 
pected  to  provide  $70  million  in  Coast  Newspaper  Co.,  which 
revenues  or  60  percent  of  the  showed  a  $1,500,000  volume  last 
dollar  volume  of  the  expanded  year,  as  well  as  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Mirror  Company  actm-  Mirror,  established  Oct.  11, 
^es  now  headed  by  No^an  1943^  ^nd  the  Times. 

Chandler,  father  of  Otis  Chan-  -phe  Times-Mirror  Company, 
dler  and  former  Times  pub-  incorporated  by  General  Otis 

**  T  j  ,  •  X,.  m-  i"  1883  for  $60,000,  has  reported 

In  devel(^ing  the  Times,  the  seven  acquisitions  during  the 
present  publisher  has  had  the  p^gt  two  years 
same  full  support  his  father  j-M  Co.,  now  includes  H.  M. 
Reived  in  1941  when  Hany  Gousha  Co.,  road  maps ;  Cardoza 
Chandler  turned  over  that  Bookbinding,  text  and  trade 
newspapers  direction.  books;  Jeppesen  &  Co.,  technical 

Enthusiastic  Support  flight  books.  . 

Also  a  half  interest  in  Times- 
The  job  of  publishing  the  Mirror  Triangle  Co.  and  its 
Times  is  challenging  and  pre-  subsidiary,  California  Rotogra- 
sents  a  great  opportunity,  de-  vure  Co.  and  51  per  cent  of  Ace 
dares  the  present  publisher  and  Books  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  England, 
namesake  of  Harrison  Gray  Earlier,  T-M  purchased  the 
Otis,  who  envisioned  the  news-  New  American  Library  of 
paper’s  greatness  in  his  1882-  American  Literature,  publishing 
1917  publishership.  Signet  and  Mentor  imprints. 

Otis  Chandler  emphasized  that  This,  in  turn,  established  New 
he  has  had  the  full  support  of  American  Library  of  Canada, 
the  entire  Times  team.  That  Ltd. 

team  is  composed  of  able  news-  The  long-established  divisions 
paper  people  and  their  support  include: 

is  enthusiastic,  he  stressed.  T-M  Broadcasting  Co.,  which 

The  team’s  prowess  is  re-  owns  and  operates  KTTV.  T-M 
fleeted  by  figures  showing  that  Press,  printing  production,  is 
at  the  three-quarter  mark  of  now  established  in  a  new  build- 
this  year  the  Times  continued  ing  on  a  13-acre  site.  Its  67.22 
to  lead  in  both  news  content  percent  ownership  in  Publishers 
and  advertising.  The  103,758  Paper  Co.,  its  investment  divi- 
linage  gain  over  the  preceding  sion  and  other  interests, 
year  contrasted  with  losses  by  The  1960  income  for  T-M  Co. 
others  in  the  top  six  nationally,  totalled  $112,560,118.  Newspa- 
Bom  Nov.  23,  19  2  7,  Otis  per  advertising  provided  53.6% 
Chandler  first  gained  promi-  of  this  income  and  circulation 
nence  as  a  Stanford  track  ath-  11.5%.  Book  sales  were  fourth 
lete  who  set  a  new  Pacific  Coast  with  10.1%  while  Newsprint 
Conference  shotput  mark.  He  and  paper  sales  were  9%. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Publishers  Needled 
For  Ad  Research 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Classified  Advertising  Director,  New  York  Post 


“We’re  spending  a  lot  of  clas-  testing  is  much  too  shallow  and 
sified  money  these  days — with  a  too  narrow  and  I’m  not  a  re- 


375-man  real  estate  organiza¬ 
tion — I  wish  I  could  know  how 
to  spend  it  better. 


searcher  or  tester,  anyway!” 

Mr.  Goldblatt,  whose  company 
works  in  cooperation  with  many 


‘How  do  I  know  that  I  am  real  estate  brokers,  said  he 


advertising  in  the  right  paper —  spends  a  considerable  portion  of 


the  right  days — saying  the  right  his  time  in  emphasizing  to 
words  —  using  the  right  for-  brokers  the  basic  importance  to 


mat?” 

Joseph  Goldblatt,  advertising 
director  of  J.  I.  Kislak,  New 
Jersey’s  largest  real  estate. 


classified  results  of  COPY. 


Suggests  Ad  (Jasses 


“We  want  all  the  brokers  to 


mortgage  banking  and  insur-  yrrite  such  good  ads  that  no 
ance  firm,  was  sounding  off  be-  owner  will  ever  think  of  trying 


fore  the  Metropolitan  New  York  jq  advertise  on  his  own.  When 
Classified  Advertising  Manag-  jjp  wants  to  sell,  he’ll  employ 
ers’  Association  at  a  meeting  a  broker— and  we’ll  take  our 


chances  on  getting  our  fair 


He  said  he  checked  results  share  of  the  business,”  he  said. 


and  tested  copy  as  best  he  could 
within  the  limited  facilities  of 
a  single  organization. 


Recommending  that  newspa¬ 
pers  offer  evening  classes  for 
their  classified  users  to  teach 


“But,”  he  said,  “I  sure  am  them  how  to  exploit  the  me- 
jealous  of  those  ^  magazine,  TV  dium  more  effectively,  Mr.  Gold- 


and  radio  advertisers  who  have  blatt  said 


the  benefit  of  all  that  ‘research  “Just  think  what  a  powerful 


in  depth’  about  the  readers,  and  package  the  Classified  Advertis- 


the  lookers,  and  the  listeners.  Managers  would  have  to  of 


“What  research  has  been  done  fer — first,  the  facts  about  buying 
for  the  big-time  users  of  real  habits  of  classified  readers,  as 


estate  classified  on  a  national  developed  by  wide  and  pene- 
basis?  On  a  local  basis?  If  trating  research,  and  secondly. 


there  has  been  any,  it  hasn’t  top  professional  instruction  on 


been  brought  to  my  attention,  how  to  make  better  use  of  the 
“I  don’t  mean  the  statistics  classified  pages.” 
about  how  many  families  read  *  * 

the  local  paper  and  all  that  jazz.  UPTR 

What  I’m  asking  for  costs 
money — money  the  publishers  Anyone  who  d( 
ought  to  spend.”  ness  is  in  an  upti 


UPTREND 


Anyone  who  doubts  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  in  an  uptrend  is  referred 


Calling  for  some  research  “on  ^  Frank  Le^r,  Loa  A^eUs 
the  house”,  he  pointed  out  that, 

“Even  the  toughest  bartender  economic 

used  to  buy  a  round  for  the  cus-  ^g^ther,  Mr.  Lester  points  to 


tomer  once  in  a  while  now  ^  ^  ^j,en 

about  the  newspapers  treating  records  were  broken 

me  to  some  research  I  can  use  ,  .  _ 


me  10  some  researcn  1  cun  use  consecu- 

so  that  I  can  spend  my  C  assi-  Sundays. 


fied  dollars  more  intelligently?  all-time  highs  for  classi- 

Inconclusive  advertising  in  regular  edi¬ 

tions  of  U.  S.  newspapers  were 
“Our  own  research  has  been  set  with  167,271  net  paid  lines 
inconclusive.  A  paper  will  pull  on  Oct.  8;  168,677  on  Oct.  15; 


Inconclusive 


good  for  a  while,  and  then  169,885  on  Oct.  22;  173,263  on 
peter  out.  Sometimes  a  great  Oct.  29;  177,430  on  Nov.  5.  172,- 


big  ad  does  the  trick;  sometimes  321  lines  were  published  on 
the  big  ad  rolls  over  and  dies  Nov.  12. 


while  the  teensy,  little  ad  pulls  Two  Sundays  required  72-page 


like  mad;  sometimes  the  low  sections;  and  Nov.  5  ran  74 
price  does  nit — other  times,  pages. 


NUTHIN!  Sometimes,  high-  'phe  two  key  classifications,  as 


price  ads  just  sit  there  looking  far  as  economic  prognostication 
sad — other  times  they  drag  the  Js  concerned — Help  Wanted  and 
customers  in  with  them.  Real  Estate — showed  respective 
WHAT’S  THE  ANSWER?  gains  of  30%  and  8%  over  the 
“My  owm  feeling  is  that  our  comparable  Sundays  last  year. 
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.«MCM  OUT  SMUT// 


Civic  Booster  Owns 
Newspaper  ‘Empire’ 


Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

David  B.  Heyler  Sr.  who  is 
now  the  head  of  a  small  news¬ 
paper  empire  valued  at  moire 
than  $4.5  million  made  a  name 
for  himself  as  a  civic  leader, 
real  estate  developer  and  in¬ 
vestor  before  enterinff  the  pub¬ 
lishing  held. 

He  has  been  a  resident  of  Los 
Angeles  for  more  than  50  years, 
and  of  Beverly  Hills  for  26 
years.  His  two  sons,  David  B. 
Jr.,  of  Beverly  Hills  and  Charles 
of  San  Francisco,  are  both  at¬ 
torneys. 

Includes  7  Weeklies 

Mr.  Heyler’s  father,  Charles 
Joseph  Heyler,  who  migrated  to 
California  from  Ohio  in  1877 
and  to  Los  Angeles  in  1900, 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Westside  Los  Angeles 
before  him.  He  organized  Holly¬ 
wood’s  first  water  company, 
which  served  the  Westside  of 
Los  Angeles  and  was  sold  to 
the  City  Water  &  Power  De¬ 
partment  when  the  system  was 
unified  under  municipal  control 
in  1915. 


Mr.  Heyler  Sr.,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Beverly  Hills 
Citizen,  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  purchase  the  Citi¬ 
zen-News  of  Hollywood.  He  has 
become  publisher,  taking  over 
from  Harlan  Palmer  Jr.,  son 
of  the  late  Judge  Harlan  Palm¬ 
er  who  purchased  the  publica¬ 
tion  in  1911.  It  was  founded  in 
1900. 

The  purchase  includes  the 
daily  Citizen-News,  serving 
Hollywood  and  the  San  Fernan¬ 
do  Valley,  and  seven  weekly 
newspapers  serving  individual 
communities  within  the  area. 

The  seven  weeklies:  North 
Valley  Herald-Tribune,  West 
Valley  Herald-Tribune,  Burbank 
Valley  Advertiser,  North  Holly¬ 
wood  Valley  Advertiser,  Van 
Nuys  Valley  Advertiser,  San 
Fernando  Valley  Advertiser 
(including  Panorama  City  and 
Pacoima) ,  Hollywood  Advertiser 
(including  Wilshire  area). 

450,000  Weekly 

Mr.  Heyler  said  that  at  least 
for  the  present  the  two  news¬ 
paper  entities  will  continue  to 


operate  entirely  separately. 

Vernon  K.  Paine  of  Upland 
was  the  broker  in  the  transac¬ 
tion. 

The  acquisition  gives  the  two 
dailies,  the  Citizen-News  and 
the  Beverly  Hills  Citizen,  a 
combined  daily  circulation  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  40,000,  and  the  grroup  of 
17  weeklies,  10  owned  by  the 
Beverly  Hills  Citizen  and  seven 
acquir^  through  the  purchase, 
a  weekly  home  delivered  circula¬ 
tion  of  approximately  450,000. 

“We  are  confident,’’  Mr.  Hey¬ 
ler  stated,  “that  under  com¬ 
bined  ownership  and  manage¬ 
ment,  the  newspapers  involved 
will  better  serve  what  we  have 
come  to  know  as  The  Golden 
Westside  of  Los  Angeles  and 
The  Golden  San  Fernando  Val¬ 
ley,  and  will  unite  the  entire 
area  in  civic,  community  and 
social  endeavors  to  a  degree 
never  before  achieved. 

Sophiiitirated  Audience 

“Under  one  ownership  and 
management,’’  Mr.  Heyler  said, 
“it  will  be  increasingly  possi¬ 
ble  to  bring  a  fine  sophisticated 
local  news  coverage  in  depth  to 
a  fine  sophisticated  audience. 
The  challenge  is  great  but  in¬ 
spiring,  and  with  the  help  of 
our  combined  staffs  our  readers 
and  advertisers  can  only  bene¬ 
fit.  All  of  the  weekly  publica¬ 


tions,  along  with  the  dailies, 
will  be  continuously  designed 
to  better  serve  the  local  areas 
they  cover.” 

Mr.  Heyler  said  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  bringfs  to  realization  a 
dream  he  has  had  for  several 
years,  beginning  with  his  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Citi¬ 
zen  in  1955. 

In  Will  Rogers’  Family 

“The  Beverly  Hills  newspaper 
had  long  been  owned  by  the 
family  of  the  late  Will  Rogers,” 
he  pointed  out,  “but  had  been 
sold  to  Northern  California  in¬ 
terests.  My  object  in  buying  the 
newspaper  was  to  return  it  to 
local  ownership.” 

On  acquiring  the  publication, 
which  then  included  two  week¬ 
lies,  Mr.  Heyler  began  an  ex¬ 
pansion  program  of  purchasing 
and  founding  additional  weeklies 
to  provide  a  publication  net¬ 
work. 

Today  it  includes:  the  West- 
wood  Hills  Citizen,  the  Wilshire 
Citizen,  the  Beverly  Hills  Press, 
the  West  Hollywood  Tribune, 
the  Brentwood  Citizen,  the 
Westdale  Citizen,  the  Rancho 
Park  Citizen,  and  West  Los  An¬ 
geles  Citizen,  the  Palms  Citizen, 
and  recently  the  Century  City 
Citizen. 


n  A II V  A  new  “UTTLE  sandy  SLEIEHFOOT  COMIC"  Sequence 

11  III  CT  A  DTC  f  A  kll  f  A  DV  OxL  Daily  Strip  Follows  Up  the  Popular  29  Daily  Christ* 

V  I  1  I  k  I  oTART^  JANUARY  oth  TK. 


A  I  A  1^1  f  A  £>  V  NEW  Daily  strip  Follows  Up  the  Popular  29  Daily  Christ* 

•  /ifv  f  O  J 1  OriT  mas  Strips  of  "Sandy  vs.  Gudin  Greedy".  The  Christmas  Series 


Started  Nov.  20th;  Ends  Dec.  23rd. 


They  Complement  Each  Other. 


AND  SO  SANOV  MAKE5  HIS  MAV 
irwARD  beagcnYs  House . 


Blot  out  blurbs  or  balloons  and  see  how  the  artist  maintains  dramatic  suspense 
by  pictorial  action  only.  A  sure  test  of  a  superb  children's  comic. 


THE  HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  INC 


SANDY'S 

SPECIAL  CHILD  APPEAL 


The  new  Sandy  is  plotted  in  4-6  months 
episodes.  A  six  times  per  week  comic. 

Each  episode  teaches  a  wholesome  moral. 

SANDY  fuiailt  the  4-fold  psycholog¬ 
ical  test  of  a  “tempting"  children's 


1.  Pictorial  or  art  suspense 

1  2.  Adventure  plots  with  ”eye” 

I  appeal 

.  3.  Simple,  correct  vocabulary 

4.  Good  ethical  finis  per  episode 

"SANDY  is  in  the  same  class  as  DONDI 
as  superb  comic  strip  entertainment  for 
^  children"  ...  Dr.  George  W.  Crane. 

PHONE  OR  WIRE  FOR  RATES 

SUITE  440,  520  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  11,  ILL.  *  PHONE  644-5287 
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Oct.  Linage 
Down  1.8%; 
Retail  Gains 


October  Newspaper 

(Compilea  br  EDITOR  A  PUBUSHER 


Total  newspaper  advertising 
for  October  as  measured  in  52 
cities  by  Media  Records,  Inc., 
hit  260,939,000  lines,  off  1.8% 
from  the  265,798,000  lines  talli^ 
in  October  of  1960.  For  the  year 
to  date,  total  linage  was  off  5%. 

Retail,  Department  Store  and 
Financial  scored  gains  of  0.3%, 
1.8%,  and  6.9%  respectively. 

Other  classifications  were 
down  as  follows:  Display,  2.3%; 
Classified,  0.4%;  General,  6.1%; 
and  Automotive,  18.3%. 
City-by-city  figures  follow: 

I9il  IfM 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  .  2,3i7,ll5  2,451,038 

IBaacon  Journal-S  ....  1,187,298  1,310,843 

Grand  Total  .  3,534,413  3,781,881 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

**Knickerbocker 

Nawj-a  .  1,333,988  1,537,243 

Timas  Union-m  .  1,195,102  l.in,878 

•Timas  Union-S  .  759,018  778,443 

Grand  Total  .  3,288,108  3,488,582 

NOTE;  (•)  Part-Run  discontinued  as  of 
October  I,  1981.  (Knickerbocker  News-e). 
Part  run  adv.  included;  Knickerbocker 
News-e  1980-1,537,243  (281,827). 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Journal-m  .  1,532,850  1,730,893 

§Journal-S  .  541,825  808,905 

Tribuna-e  . .  1,584,418  1,730,705 

Grand  Total  .  3,858,893  4,070,303 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  1,789,424  1,825,233 

Journal-e  .  2,305,035  2,393,982 

Journal  t 

Constitution  s  .  1,207,374  1,237,770 

Grand  Total  .  5,301,833  5,458,985 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Press-m  .  835,003  888,130 

••Press-S  .  258,450  285,389 

Grand  Total  .  1,093,453  1,131,519 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•American-S  880,073  814,982 

News-Post-e  1,582,481  1,499,885 

Sun-m  .  1,385,838  1,325,044 

Sun-e  .  2,254,700  2,238,318 

tSun-S  .  1,822,103  1,747,099 

Grand  Total  .  7,885,195  7,425,288 

BANGOR,  ME. 

News-m  .  941,882  913,388 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e  1,437,947  1,502,150 

IPrass-S  .  584,018  401,807 

Sun-Bulletin-m  859,898  879,298 

Grand  Total  .  2,881,859  2,583,253 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  .  974,785  987,499 

News-e  .  1,783,872  1,798,980 

tNews-S  .  1,015,884  978,833 

Grand  Total  .  3,774,521  3,783,112 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  included;  News-e 
1981  —  1,783,872  (  35,225).  1980  —  1,798,980 
(53,818). 

BOISE,  IDAHO 

Statesman-m  .  851,178  885,218 

**Statesman-S  .  244,843  237,100 

Grand  Total  .  1,095,821  1,122,318 

NOTE;  Statesman  Morn,  and  Eve.  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion  (Morn.)  only  is  shown. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Record  American-d  . . .  794,887  . 

American-e  .  741,814 


Total  Advertising 

October  . 

September  . 

Year  to  date  ...  .2, 
Display 

October  . 

September  . 

Year  to  date  . . .  .1, 
Classified 

October  . 

September  . 

Year  to  date  .... 
Retail 

October  . 

September  . 

Year  to  date  . . . .  1 
Department  Store 

(October  . 

September  . 

Year  to  date  .... 
General 

October  . 

September  . 

Year  to  date  .... 
Automotive 

October  . 

September  ... 
Year  to  date  .... 
Financial 

October  . 

September  . 

Year  to  date  .... 


260,939,000 

231,787,000 

,272,827,000 

197,762,000 

172,668,000 

,683,378,000 

63,177,000 

59,119,000 

589,449,000 

144,554,000 

127,937,000 

,240,601,000 

53,181,000 

47,173,000 

438,959,000 

34,132,000 

26,854,000 

268,252,000 

13,898,000 

13,726,000 

125,698,000 

5,178,000 

4,151,000 

48,827,000 


19*1 

19*0 

Racord-m  . 

835,879 

•Advartisar-S  . 

329,033 

377.491 

6lob*-«  . 

l,779,*9l 

1,702,953 

Globa-m  . 

1,518,370 

1,491,979 

§Globa-S  . 

1. *39,9*4 

l,**2.*55 

Harald-m  . 

1,349,555 

1,388,299 

fHarald-S  . 

1 .407,44* 

1,584,580 

Travalar-a  . 

1,7*4,550 

I.*89,5I4 

Grand  Total  . 

10,583,29* 

11,474,9*4 

NOTE:  Effactiva  Octobar  2. 

19*1,  the 

Morning  Racord  and 

Evening  , 

American 

b«cdm«  an  all-day  newspaper,  the  Record 

Amarican  Daily. 

BUFFALO, 

N.  Y. 

Couriar  E«prass-m  . 

1,0*7,200 

1,111,451 

(•Couriar  Eiprass-S  . . . 

1,091,027 

1,173,350 

fEvening  News-e  . 

2,582,310 

2,738,200 

Grand  Total  . 

4,740,537 

5,023,001 

CAMDEN, 

N.  J. 

Couriar-Post-a  . 

I,5*5,*2* 

1,2*2,898 

CHARLESTON 

.  W.  VA. 

Mail-a  . 

1,042,181 

1,053,0*3 

6azette-m  . 

1,053,979 

1,132,545 

§Gazette-Mail-S  . 

4*9,52* 

410,943 

Grand  Total  . 

2.5*5.*8* 

2.59*.55l 

CHARLOTTE 

.  N.  C. 

•Naws-a  . 

1,120,3** 

1,112,951 

Obsarvar-m  . 

l,579,*5l 

1. *82.399 

fObsarvar-S  . 

*87,085 

**8,203 

Grand  Total  . 

3,387,102 

3,4*3,553 

CHICAGO 

.  ILL. 

Tribuna-m  . 

3,523,3*5 

3,503,908 

Tribuna-S  . 

2,115,1*5 

2,108,077 

(Daily  Naws-a  . 

2,210,900 

2,210,5*4 

Amarican-a  . 

945,91* 

890,442 

•Amarican-S . 

334,594 

40*.0I3 

Sun-Timas-m  . 

1. *08. 1*2 

1,481,501 

fSun-Timas-S . 

892,444 

759.*37 

Grand  Total  . 

ll,*30.*0l 

11,3*0,142 

LinaiKev— .^2  Cities 

from  Modia  Reeord  Meaturemenu) 


265,798,000  98.2  98.5 

240,074,000  96.5  96.8 

2,393,269,000  95.0  97.2 

202,364,000  97.7  96.7 

179,169,000  96.4  96.3 

1,761,942,000  95.5  96.8 

63,434,000  99.6  104.3 

60,905,000  97.1  98.4 

631,327,000  93.4  98.8 

144,167,000  100.3  100.6 

134,333,000  95.2  96.4 

1,286,334,000  96.4  99.3 

52,261,000  101.8  100.8 

48,318,000  97.6  94.3 

456,043,000  96.3  96.7 

36,341,000  93.9  87.0 

28,781,000  93.3  84.8 

286,773,000  93.5  86.2 

17,012,000  81.7  81.2 

12,253,000  112.0  120.8 

143,553,000  87.6  90.4 

4,844,000  106.9  117.6 

3,802,000  109.2  115.7 

45,282,000  107.8  118.1 


Ifil  IfM 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

Fr»«  Pr»ss-m  .  1,534,3*7  1,5*3,44'; 

fFra*  Pr*ss-S  .  55*. 83*  7*0, *58 

N«ws-*  .  2,*70,03»  2,412,108 

t*N»ws.S  .  1,388,34*  1,411,224 

•Tim«s-«  .  1,120,811 

•Tlm«s-S  .  4*4,052 

Grand  Total  . *,144,588  7,732,748 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Frae 
Prass-m  14*1  —  1,534,3*7  (I33,*04).  14*0  — 
1,5*3,445  (1*0,840).  Fraa  Prass-S  14*1  - 
55*,83*  (50,4*8).  14*0  —  7*0,*58  (54,4*1). 
Naws-a  14*1  —  2.*70,034  (121,830).  14*0  — 
2,412,105  (ll*,473).  Naws-S  14*1  —  1,388,- 
34*  (5*,0*3).  14*0  —  1,411,224  (33,54*). 
Timas-a  14*0  —  1,120,811  (57,877). 

•Timas  last  publication  Novambar  *, 
14*0. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

•Advartisar-m  .  375,253  428,244 

•Star  Gaia«a-e  .  8*3,174  423,743 

••Talagram-S  .  258,8*0  300,854 

Star  Gaiatta  S 

Advertisar-(Sat.)  _  *2,434  . 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Tha  linaga  tabulations  shown  hara  hava 
baan  compilad  by  Madia  Racords  Inc.  for 
asclusiva  publication  by  Editor  8  Publishar. 
Thay  may  not  ba  raprintad  or  publishad  in 
any  form  without  axplicit  parmission  from 
Madia  Racords,  Inc. 

Excapt  whara  othar  figuras  ara  spacifi- 
cally  shown  tha  following  footnotas_  apply 
to  Madia  Racords,  Octobar  14*1  Linagas; 
•Includas  28,504  linas  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
••Includas  33,337  linas  FAMILY  WEEKLY, 
flncludas  7*,3*4  linas  THIS  WEEK. 

(Includas  55.732  linas  PARADE, 
flncludas  II5,*I7  linas  WEEKEND. 


14*1  14*0 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Tribuna-m 
14*1  —  3,523,3*5  (450,004).  19*0  —3.503,908 
(483,745).  Tribuna-S  19*1  —  2,115,1*5  (539,- 
*09).  19*0  —  2,108,077  (55*,899).  Sun- 

Timas-S  19*1  —  892,494  (I05.**3).  Daily 
Naws-a  19*0  —  2,210,5*4  (I2*,4I4). 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirar-m  .  2,079,534  2,357,029 

tEnquirar-S  .  1,541,418  1,782,590 

Post  8  Timas-Star-a  ...  2,054,283  2,192,410 

Grand  Total  .  5.*75.235  *.332,029 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Daalar-m  .  2.50*,905  2,539,454 

(Plain  Daalar-S  .  2,109,522  2,342,393 

Prass  and  Naws-a .  3,091,280  3,084,701 

Grand  Total  .  7,707,707  7,9**,548 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Prass  and 
Naws-a  19*1  —  3.091.280  (202.**2).  19*0  — 
3,084,701  (5*.309). 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-a  .  2,258,021  2,2*5,938 

Dispatch-S .  1,395,492  1,482,493 

Citizan-Journal-m .  1,041,374  994,04* 

Star-w  .  49,9*2  71,758 

Grand  Total  .  4,744,849  4,814,235 

DALLAS.  TEX. 

Naws-m  .  2,3I*,823  2,214,457 

tNaws-S  .  434,552  1,023,302 

Times-Harald-e  .  2,381,51*  2,304,449 

•Timas  Harald-S  .  955,500  1.083.488 

Grand  Total  .  *,588.391  *.*2*.  19* 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Timas 
Harald-a  19*1  —  2,381,51*  (42.442)  19*0— 
2,304,449  (23,214). 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Harald-m  .  1,817,530  l,900.*39 

Naws-a  .  2,055,930  2,115,889 

§Naws-S  .  847.*39  934,212 

Grand  Total  .  4,721,099  4,950,740 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  Naws-m  ...  1,857,041  1,7*3,257 

I^Rocky  Mt.  Naws-S  ..  495.**!  521,811 

Post-a  .  2,543,22*  2.275.*52 

tPost-S  .  I,02*.7*l  981,9*1 

Grand  Total  .  5.922,*89  5,542,*8I 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Post-a 
19*1  —  2,543,22*  (I58,*99). 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Ragistar-m  .  *74,310  804,713 

Tribuna-a  .  1,054,043  1,093,052 

fRagistar-S  .  *58.101  *92,345 

Grand  Total  .  2.3**.454  2,540,1*0 


Grand  Total  .  1,559,72*  I. *52,941 

NOTE;  Tha  Saturday  Advartisar  and  Sat¬ 
urday  Star  Gaiatta  combinad  publications 
to  tha  Saturday  Star  Gaiatta  ft  Advartisar 
starting  July  15,  19*1. 

•Publishad  S  days  a  waak  only,  starting 
July  15,  19*1. 

EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Times-m  .  1,285,041  1,345,839 

•Timas-S  .  505,93*  525,249 

Harald-Post-a  .  1,338,3*5  1,448,9*3 

Grand  Total  .  3,129,342  3,320,051 

ERIE.  PA. 

Timas-a  .  1,315,377  1,187,591 

§Timas-Naws-S  .  523,754  527,73* 

Grand  Total  .  1,839,131  1,715,327 

NOTE;  Tha  Naws,  Morning,  and  tha 

Timas,  Evaning,  ara  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination.  Tha  linaga  of  ona  adition,  tha 
Timas,  Evaning  is  shown. 

EUGENE.  ORE. 

Ragistar  Guard-a  .  1,139,925  1,148,4*5 

••Ragistar  Guard-S  ...  342,917  351,343 

Grand  Total  .  1,482,842  1,444,858 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

••Harald  Naws-a  .  1,183,421  1,181,318 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gaiatta-m  ....  1,374,724  1,445,584 
(Journal  Gaiatta-S  ...  *47,522  *72,844 

•Naws  Santinal-a  .  2,001,20*  l.97*,*0l 

Grand  Total  .  4,028,457  4,045,074 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Talagram-m  .  1,001,100  940,072 

Star-Talagram-a  .  1,838,154  1,8*2,704 

§Star-Talagram-S  .  8I*,II8  1,020,224 

Prass-e  .  44*.830  445,357 

•Prass-S  .  225,851  2*1,338 

Grand  Total  4.378.053  4.*24.700 

NOTE;  Prass  Evaning  publishad  5  days 
a  week  only. 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Baa-e  .  1,40*.  348  1,534,077 

§Baa-S  .  704,143  7*1,245 

Grand  Total  .  2,115,541  2,300,322 

GARY.  IND. 

Post-Tribuna-a  .  1,520,41*  1,540,130 

••Post-Tribuna-S  .  50*,*54  505,474 

Grand  Total  .  2,027,575  2.045.*04 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (Saa  Nota)  **0,812  *84,835 

NOTE;  Post-Star  Morning  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Timas  Evaning.  Linaga  of  ona 
adition,  Post-Star  Morning,  only  is  givan. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

'  Prass-a  .  2.283.3IS  2,242,402 

t Prass-S  . *80,311  *40,138 


Grand  Total  .. 


2,9*3.*2*  2,983,040 


HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Racord-a  2,105,191  . 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Racord-a 
19*1  —  2,105,191  (74.*50). 

HAMMOND.  IND. 

Timas-a  .  I,45*,448  1,342,337 

Timas-S  .  539.925  579.0*1 

Grand  Total .  I,99*.373  1.921.398 

NOTE:  Timas  Evaning  publishad  5  days 
a  waak  only. 
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HARRISIURG,  PA. 


Patriot-m  . 

1,433,914 

1,394,755 

^Patriot  Nawt-S  . 

491,844 

515,428 

Grand  Total  . 

1,925,740 

1,912,183 

HARTFORD. 

CONN. 

Courant-m  . 

1,124,044 

1,107,078 

%Courant-S  . 

923.831 

914,814 

tTimat-a  . 

2,404,247 

2,274,295 

Grand  Total  . 

4,454,144 

4,294,189 

HAVERHILL, 

MASS. 

Journal-a  . 

304,421 

442,784 

HONOLULU, 

HAWAII 

Advartisar-m  . 

830,255 

834,198 

••Adv«rfi$#r-$  . 

442,737 

440,011 

star  Bullatin-a  . 

1,471,719 

1,342,524 

§Star  Bullatin-S . 

344,530 

342,891 

Grand  Total  . 

3,111,241 

3,019,424 

HOUSTON. 

TEX. 

Chronicla-a  . 

2,748,457 

2,434,133 

•Chronicla-S  . 

1,159.204 

1,210,048 

Post-m  . 

2,094,904 

2,102,977 

tPost-S  . 

853,299 

878,772 

Pratt-a  . 

727,291 

780,744 

Grand  Total  . 

7,585,159 

7,404,499 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includat;  Chron- 

icl;-a  1941  —  2,748,457 

(180,084) 

.  1940  — 

2,434,138  (104,394).  Post- 

m  1941  — 

2,094,904 

(40,313). 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Nawt-a  . 

2,015,140 

1,874,948 

Star-m  . 

1,897,480 

1,771,475 

t Star-S  . 

1,285,734 

1,292,813 

Timas-a  . 

880,725 

848,184 

§Timas-S  . 

329,324 

377,935 

Grand  Total  . 

4,408,405 

4,185,375 

JACKSON. 

MISS. 

Clarion  Ladgar-m  .... 

833,247 

812,229 

ICIarion  Ladgar 

ft  Nawt-S  . 

419,333 

405,842 

Daily  Naws-e  . 

744,814 

729,128 

State  TImes-e  . 

487,084 

534,194 

Stata  Timat-S  . 

228,458 

189,932 

Grand  Total  . 

2,734,954 

2,471,327 

JACKSONVILLE.  HA. 

Timas-Union-m  . 

2,199,508 

2,214,742 

tTimes-Union>S  . 

935,440 

914.000 

Journal-a  . 

990,351 

1,111,850 

Grand  Total  . 

4,125,299 

4,242,412 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jarsay  Journal-a  . 

1,249,598 

1,245,489 

NOTE:  Part  run  ads 

includat;  Jarsay 

Joumal-a  1941  —  1,249,598  (147,144).  1940 

-1.245.489  (124,288). 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Star-a  . 

1,705,097 

1,703,844 

tStar-$  . 

1,125,834 

1,189,780 

Timas-m  . 

1,455,395 

1,830,342 

Grand  Total  . 

4,484.328 

4,723,988 

KNOXVILLE. 

TENN. 

Journal-m  . 

707,098 

431.805 

Naws-Santinal-a  . 

1,205,319 

1,291,710 

§NawfSantinal-S  . 

407,474 

459,742 

Grand  Total  . 

2,319,891 

2,383,277 

LAWRENCE, 

MASS. 

Eagla-Tribuna-a  . 

1,040,410 

1,084,407 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiatta-m  . . . 

957,547 

1,035,053 

^Arkansas  Gaiatta-S  . . . 

490,095 

531,329 

Grand  Total  . 

1,447,442 

1,544,382 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 


Indapandant-m  . 

2,073,434' 

1,849,234 

flndapandant  Pratt- 

Talagram-S  . 

749.830 

795,045 

Prast-Talagram-a  . 

2,083,925 

1,895,824 

Grand  Total  . 

4,927,391 

4,540,125 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  Includat:  Indapand- 
an»-m  l?6l  —  2.073.&3i  (25f.l7l).  IfM  — 
I.U9.23(  (245.T26).  Prast-Talaqram-a  IMI— 
2,0B3,T25  (25T.I7I).  I9M)  —  2,895,824  (245,- 
924). 


LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Ntwsday  Suflolk-a  .  2,299,448  2,197,492 

Ntwsday  Nassau-t  ....  2,551,398  2,474,885 


Grand  Tolal .  4,851,044  4,474,377 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Examiner^m  . 

1,802,584 

1,898,413 

•Examinar-S  . 

1,119,934 

1,118,829 

Timat-m  . 

4,254,041 

4,022,427 

fTimas-S  . 

3,431,041 

3,371,399 

Harald-Expratt-a  . 

1,523,278 

1,350,213 

JtMirror-a  . 

1,241,194 

1,214,435 

Grand  Total  . 

13,592,078  1 

12,977,914 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv 

.  includat; 

Timat-S 

1941  —  3,431,041  (1,193,337).  1940- 

-  3,371,- 

399  (1. 118.285).  TinMt-m  1941  — 

4.2M.04I 

(383,811).  1940  —  4,022,427  (318,124). 

jtPublishad  5  days  a 

waak  only  affactiva 

Oct.  30.  1941. 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m  .... 

1,353,258 

1.458.481 

Courier  Journal-S  . 

994.857 

1,080,024 

Timas-a  . 

1.471,894 

1.499,184 

Grand  Total  . 

4,022,009 

4,237,493 

LOWELL. 

MASS. 

Sun-a  . 

720,189 

777,702 

••Sun-S  . 

233,507 

309,144 

Grand  Total  . 

953,494 

1,084.848 

LYNN.  MASS. 

Itam-a  . 

808,091 

778,322 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

••Union  Laadar-d  . 

894,570 

92S.924 

Naws-S  . 

244,218 

303,449 

Grand  Total  . 

1.140.788 

1,229,575 

NOTE:  The  Sunday  Newt  it  told  in  op- 

tional  combination  m 

'ith  tha 

Following 

Monday  Union  Laadar. 

MEMPHIS. 

TENN. 

Commarcial  Appaal-m 

1  1,923,047 

1,892,389 

tCommarcial  Appaal-S 

.  942,757 

908,145 

Prass-Scimitar-a  . 

1,332,113 

1,245,099 

Grand  Total  . 

4,217,937 

4,044,153 

MERIDEN, 

CONN. 

Racord 

Journal  (Saa  Nota)  . 

849,270 

947,324 

NOTE:  Racord  Morning  and  Journal  Eva- 

ning  ara  sold  only  in  combination.  Linage 

of  one  adition,  Racord  Morning 

1  only  it 

shown. 

MIAMI. 

FLA. 

Harald-m  . 

3,247,284 

3,393,905 

§Harald-S  . 

.  1,452,938 

1,443,730 

Nawt-a  . 

1,103,944 

1,124,914 

tNaws-S  . 

419,511 

434,875 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,243,701 

4,417,424 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

includat:  1 

Harald-m 

1941—  3,247,284  (24,393)  1940- 

•  3,393,905 

(48,979).  Harald-S  1941 

—1.452,938 

(42,481) 

1940—1,443,730  (77.534). 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Santinel-m  . 

.  1,121,210 

1,321,404 

•Sentinel-S  . . 

.  358,074 

352,314 

Journal-e  .  . 

.  3,322,972 

3,421,122 

fJournal-S  . 

.  1,921,213 

1,947,012 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  4,723,449 

7,042,052 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribuna-m  . 

.  1,549,458 

1,484.342 

Star-a  . 

.  2,442,143 

2,540,193 

(Tribuna-S  . 

.  1,319,382 

1,394,397 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,531,183 

5,418,952 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includat;  Star-a 

1941  —  2.442.143  (215.324).  1940- 

•2,540,193 

(118,278). 

MODESTO. 

CALIF. 

Baa-a  . 

.  731,815 

730,950 

§8aa-S  . 

.  238,577 

284,038 

Grand  Total  . 

.  970,392 

1,014,988 

NOTE:  Bee  evening 

published 

5  days  a 

week  only. 

MONTREAL. 

CANADA 

t^Star-a  . 

.  2,458,570 

2,701,895 

Gaietta-m  . 

.  1,508,095 

1,412,225 

La  Pratta-a  . 

.  2,441,533 

2.808.948 

La  Patria-S  . 

117,137 

143,471 

La  Nouveau  Journal-a. 

.  739,429 

Grand  Total  . 

.  7,444,744 

7,244,739 

NOTE;  (•)  Includat 

WEEKEND 

MAGA- 

ZINE  linaga.  La  Nouveau  Journal  first 

publication  September  5,  1941. 

MUNCIE, 

IND. 

Prats-e  . . 

.  848,824 

847,034 

Star-m  . 

.  858,897 

890,119 

••Star-S  . 

.  284,544 

297,549 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,014,245 

2,054,702 

NASHVILLE. 

TENN. 

8annar-a  . 

1,473,748 

1.459,743 

Tannatsaan-m  . 

1,440,844 

1,454,172 

Tannatsaan-S  . 

720,388 

704,380 

Grand  Total  . 

3,455,002 

3,420.295 

NEW  HAVEN. 

CONN. 

JtJournal  Couriar-m  .. 

452,114 

552,348 

sRagistar — a  . 

1,540,311 

l.:53.402 

••Ragistar-S  . 

780,858 

788,447 

Register  ft 

Journal-Couriar-Sat  .. 

81,334 

Grand  Total  . 

3,054,417 

2,994.397 

NOTE;  Tha  Saturday  Journal  Couriar  and 
Saturday  Ragistar  combinad  publicationt 
ai  tha  Saturday  Ragistar  8  Journal- 
Couriar,  starting  Juna  10.  1941.  JtPublishad 
5  days  a  waak  only,  starting  Juna  10,  1941. 


NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Day-a  . 

1,050,010 

1,034.803 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Timat-Picayuna-m . 

2,755,071 

2,814,549 

tTimas-Picayuna-S  . 

1,220.259 

1,227,293 

States  ft  Itam-e  . 

1,322,775 

1,470,712 

Grand  Total  . 

5,298,105 

5,514,574 

NEW  YORK 

.  N.  Y. 

Timat-m  . 

2,923,139 

2,744,474 

Timas-S  . 

3,589,175 

3,404.523 

Herald  Tribune-m  . 

1,107.443 

1,137,947 

(Herald  Tribune-S . 

877,228 

910,404 

Mirror-m  . 

905,004 

924,121 

Mirror-S  . 

434,183 

480,174 

Nawt-m  . 

1,844,134 

1,924,535 

News-S  . 

2,149,498 

2,355,598 

Journal  Amarican-a  ... 

1,144,552 

1,184,484 

•Journal  Amarican-S  . . 

445,974 

510,049 

Post-a  . 

1,130,572 

1,111,935 

Post  s  . 

154,915 

158,420 

World  Telegram  ft  Sun-e 

1,481,092 

1,554.490 

Grand  Total  . 

18,228,931 

18,403,794 

NOTE:  Post  Evening 
week  only. 

published 

5  days  a 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

includat; 

Mirror-m 

1941—905.004  (231,843).  1940-924,121  (208.- 
387).  Mirror-S  1941—434,183  (144,544)  1940 
—480,174  (184,458).  Naws-m  1941-1,844,134 
(902,977).  1940—1,924,535  (877,744).  Naws-S 
1941-2,149,498  (1,382,454).  1940—2.355,598 

(1,457,304).  Joumal-Amarican-a  1941 — I.- 
144,552  (127,059).  1940—1,184,484  (118,075). 
Journal-Amarican-S  1941—445.974  (90  750). 
1940—510,049  (92,124).  World  Tal.  8  Sun-a 
1941  —  1,481,092  (254.783).  1940  —  1.554,490 
(274,474).  Split  run  adv.  includas;  I4aws-in 
208,817.  Naws-S  138,945. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Prass-a  ..  1,445,400  1,750.087 
§Long  Island  Prass-S  ...  429,784  435,212 


Grand  Total  .  2,295,184  2,385,299 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Prass-m  .  1,209,335  1,208,411 

SPrass-S  .  454,492  547,811 

Timas-Harald-a  .  1,127,227  1,044,877 


Grand  Total  .  2,793,254  2,841,299 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gaietta-a  .  1,143,855  1,195,417 

••Gaiatta-S  .  281,184  208,394 


Grand  Total  .  1,445,039  1,404,011 

NORFOLK.  VA. 
Ladgar-Dispatch  8 

Portsmouth  Star-a  ...  1,743, 171  1,739,344 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,013,135  1,939,850 

(Virginian-Pilot  8 

Portsmouth  Star-S  ...  1,059,022  1,075,111 


Grand  Total  .  4,835,328  4,754,307 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includat;  Ladgar- 
Dispatch  8  Portsmouth  Star-a  1941 — 1,743,- 
171  (359,155).  1940-1,739,344  (  344,480). 

Virginian-Pilot-m  1941-2,013,135  (257,392). 
1940—1,939,850  (225,554).  Virginian-Pilot  8 
Portsmouth  Star-S  1941-1,059,022  (  204.147). 
1940—1,075,111  (199,141). 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribuna-a  .  1,947,445  1,993,751 

§Tribuna-S  .  932,444  924,725 


Grand  Total  .  2,900,091  2,918,474 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Tribuna-a 
1941-  1,947,445  (72.450).  1940-1,993.751 

(89.050). 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 


Oklahoman-m  .  1,149,197  1,114,402 

Oklahoman-S  .  434,715  592,390 

Timas-a  .  1,293,924  1,272,035 


Grand  Total  .  3,099,834  2.978.827 


NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Timas-a 
1941  —  1,293,924  (130,445).  1940  —  1,272,035 
(124.554). 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

World-Harald 

(Saa  Nota)  .  1,348,484  1,407,441 

tWorld-Harald-S  .  1,011,937  1,029,580 

Grand  Total  .  2,380,423  2,437,041 

_  NOTE;  World-Harald  sold  in  combina- 
tion  Morning  and  Evaning,  linaga  of  only 
ona  adition,  EVENING,  it  shown. 

ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Star-a  .  1,842,135  1,933,383 

Santinal-m . 1,842,135  1,933,383 

Santinal-S  .  847,498  927,152 


Grand  Total  .  4,551,748  4,793,918 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includat;  1941 — 
488.054.  1940—454,334. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-Naws-a  .  1,195,147  1,210,313 

§lndapandant-Star 

Nawt-S  482,054  533,932 

Indapandant-m . 1,154,498  1,148,410 


Grand  Total  .  2,831,919  2,892,855 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Timas-a  .  924,938  950,842 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

Nawt-a  .  484,348  . 

Journal-m  .  I.2W.I43  . 

Nawt-Journal-S  . .  385,083  . 


Grand  Total  .  2,271,594  . 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (Saa  Nota)  1,417,321  1,408,542 
SJournal  Star-S .  572,884  587,448 


Grand  Total  .  1,990,207  1,994,010 

NOTE;  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Journal 
Star  Evaning  told  in  combination.  Linaga 
of  only  ona  adition — Journal  Star  Evaning — 
is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bullatin-a  .  2,552,117  2,341,435 

t*Bullatin-S .  743,431  830,415 

Inquirar-m  .  2,013,855  2,098,285 

Inquirar-S  .  1,844,444  1.874,552 

Naws-a  .  1,008,478  1,034,720 


Grand  Total  .  8,202,745  8,203,407 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includat:  Bullatin-a 

1941-2,552,117  (41,328).  Inquirar-m  1941— 
2,013,855  (24.734).  1940-2,098,285  (  31,517). 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Rapublic-m  .  2,415,271  2.707,884 

fRapublic-S  .  I.2IS.I9S  1,152,941 

GaiaHa-a  .  2,441,475  2,449,444 


Grand  Total  .  4,492,141  4,510,491 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gai.  4  Sun-Tal.-m  1,305,048  1,428,880 
*Pott-Gai.  a  Sun-Tal.-S  451,781  457,902 

Pratt-a  .  2,088,958  1,941,329 

fPrast-S  .  1,248,192  1,239,410 


Grand  Total .  5.093.979  5,087,521 


PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oragonian-m  .  1,814,815  1,844,784 

§t**Oraqonian-S  .  1,204,518  1,010,707 

Oragon  Journal-a  .  1,025,348  1,292,882 

Oragon  Journal-S  .  443,495 


Grand  Total  .  4,044,481  4,413,848 

NOTE:  Oragon  Journal  Sunday  last  data 

of  publication  August  20.  1941. 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

Journal-a  .  958,493  1,009,198 

••Journal-S  .  401.994  395,444 


Grand  Total .  1,340,489  1,404,842 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Rullatin-a  .  1,708,892  1,484,413 

Journal-m  .  1,453,510  1,471,183 

fJournal-S  .  1,033,844  1,111,731 


Grand  Total .  4,394,248  4,249,327 

READING.  PA. 

Eagla  (Saa  Nota)  .  1,134,484  1,204,082 

§Eagla-S  .  449,539  411,787 


Grand  Total  .  1,584,025  I.4I7.U9 

NOTE;  Eagla  Evaning  and  Timas  Morning 
sold  in  combination.  Linaga  of  ona  adition 
(Eagla  Evaning)  it  shown. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

Nawt  Laadar-a  .  1,744,553  1,891,148 

53 


EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  December  2.  1961 


I960 


I960 


I960 


Timas  Dispatch-m 
fTimas  D!spatch-S 


Grand  Total  . 4,318,780  4,475,441 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 
Prass-Entarprisa 

(Saa  Nota)  .  1,328,537  1,266,010 

;Prass-Entarprisa-S  ....  415,501  453,148 


I  624  177  I  558  232  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF.  TRENTON,  N.  J.  COLUMBIA,  S,  C. 

930  050  1  026  041  Union-m  .  1,833,384  1,784,122  Evaninq  Timas-a  .  1,217,534  1,205,000  Stata-m  .  909,724  915,814 

'  '  §Union-S  .  1,099,600  1,120,983  ‘^imas  Advartisar-S  ..  503,216  510.150  Stata-S  .  516,670  575,356 

318  780  4  475  441  ♦Tribuna-a  .  2,582,119  2,435,875  Trantonian-m  .  817,946  897,009  Racord-a  .  739,332  711,735 


COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 
.  909,724  915,814 


Grand  Total  .  5,515,103  5,340,980 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAUF. 


’ras$-Entarpri$a-S  ....  415,501  453,148  chronicla-m  .  1,852,009  1,641,569 

Total .  1,744,038  1,719,158  2,l6i:«l  2,I3I;7M  RacordCSa 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Prass  *Examinar-S  .  1,163,954  1,212,741  NOTE: 


Grand  Total  .  2,538,696  2,612,159 

NOTE;  Timas  Evaninq  publishad  5  days 
a  waak  only. 


TROY.  N.  Y. 


Grand  Total  .  2,165,726  2,202,905 

Includas  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  27,804 
linas  (1961);  33,860  linas  (I960). 

DULUTH,  MINN. 


1,112,288  1,071,106  Harald-a  .  873,447 


NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Prass  *Examinar-S  .  1,163,954  1,212,741  NOTE:  Racord  Morninq  and  Timas- 

Entarprisa  1961—1,328.537  (19,852).  I960—  Naws-Call-Bullatin*e  ...  1,199,492  1,247,828  Racord  Evaninq  sold  in  combination.  Lin- 

1,266,010  (29,415).  Entarprisa  Morninq  and  -  -  aqa  of  ona  adition  (Racord  Morninq)  is 

Prass  Evaninq  sold  only  in  combination  Grand  Total  .  7,294,730  7,137,065  shown. 

linaqa  of  ona  adition  (Entarprisa  Morninq  ^^qTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Chroni- 

is  shown).  ^1,  ^  1961—1,852,009  (53,207).  1960-1,641,-  TULSA,  OKLA. 

DOAMAifP  VA  5*’  (37,041).  Tribuna-a  .  1,540,094  1,638,691 


Naws-Tribuna-m  .  659,426 

Naws-Tribuna-S  .  483,686 


Grand  Total  .  2,016,559  .. 

I960  fiquras  from  Madia  Racords. 


ROANOKE.  VA. 

Timas-m  .  1,068,164 

«Tlmas-S  .  427,920 

World-Naws-a  .  1. 101.233 


TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribuna-a  .  1,540,094  1,638,691 


SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 


World-m  I.'522!828  l!63l!48S  Po«t-Journal-a 


JAMESTOWN. 


Vorld-Nawi-i‘;:;'.:;;;:  1. 1011233  1,003,383  Marcury-m  . 

N«ws>«  .  2, 205, “I  I,ttO,85I 

Grand  Total  .  2,597,317  2,431,017  §Marcury-Naws-S  .  866^  T55,537 


World-S  .  629,421  738,765 

Grand  Total  .  3,692,343  4,008.941 


Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  33,465  linas 
(1961);  42,504  linas  (I960). 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.  Grand  Total  .  5,256,198  4,767,608 

Damocrat  »  Chronicla-m  1,646,176  1,605,323  NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Marcury-m 

tDamocrat  t  Chi onicla-S  1,101,834  1,075,338  (961—2  183  339  (34,042).  1960  —  2,021,220 

Timas  Union-a  .  2,102,060  2,186,052  (  38  292).'  Naws-a  1961—2,205,991  (34,042). 


-  -  UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

5,256,198  4,767,608  (Hudson  Dispatch-m  ...  891,021 


LAS  VEGAS,  NEV. 

Navada  Sun-m  .  1,104,386  1,020,021 

gyj  J33  Navada  Sun-S  .  325,806  254,514 


Grand  Total  .  4,850,070  4,866,713 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star  (Saa  Nota)  .  1,148,189  1,243,691 

Star-S  .  661,175  676,108 


1960—1,990,851  (38,292). 


SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 

indapandant-Journal-a  1,117,596  1,019,288 


SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


UTICA.  N.  Y. 

Obsarvar  Dispatch-a  ..  1,130,963  1,029,819 
•*Obsarvar  Dispatch-S..  359,181  380,783 

Prass-m  .  1,378,304  1,293,502 


Grand  Total  .  1,430,192  1,274,535 


'•vSiSt  MONROE.  LA. 

I  World-m  .  715,911 

1,378,304  1,293,502  World-S  .  315,507 

-  ...  '■  J  _  Naws-Star-a  .  717,978 


2,868,448  2,704,104 


1,809,364  1,919,799  f-tln'o^ta.-a ' i ; ! . . ! . . 

imbination.  Linaqa  Grand  Total  .  2,188,580  2,058,209  i;^;0l0  ^’Nuava"  York-m  .  307,160 

~  L  fStaf-S  .  1,186,479  1,219,809  E(  Diario  Da 

jbhshed  fiva  waak  SCRANTON.  PA.  - ^  York-S  73  657 

>nday.  Times-a  .  1,122,870  1,144,216  Grand  Total  .  9,431,326  9,267,732  .  ' 


Grand  Total  .  1,749,396  1,907,273 


Grand  Total  .  1,809,364  1,919,799 

NOTE:  Star  Morninq  and  Raqistar-Ra- 
public  Evaninq  sold  in  combination.  Linaqa 
of  only  ona  adition  —  Star  Morninq  —  is 
shown.  Star  Morninq  published  five  weak 
days  only,  aicludinq  Monday. 


Grand  Total  ... 


SCRANTON.  PA. 

Times-a  .  1,122,870  1,144,216 


SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bae-a  .  2,239,219  2,199,912 

§Baa-S  .  677,147  665,406 

Union-m  .  683,475  751,365 

••Union-S  .  265,176  272,063 


199  y.y  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

645404  Post- Intel  I  iqancar-m  ...  1,274,964 
751  •Post-Intalliqancer-S  ..  573,306 

272 ’m3  Timas-a  .  1,885,831 

■  Timas-S  .  851.829 


1,274,964  1,235,666  T 

573,306  516,086 


I.MlilH  *'‘«P“blican-S  .... 


WATERBURY,  CONN. 

a  .  1,439,156  1,360,526 


Grand  Total  .  380,817 

NORWALK,  CONN. 


Grand  Total  .  3,865,017  3,888,746 

NOTE;  Union  Morninq  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 


Grand  Total  .... 


Grand  Total .  4,585.930  4,531,214 


SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-a  .  1,165,226 

Timas-m  .  1,351,037 

Timas-S  .  536,369 

607,300  .  . 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO.  Timas-m  ■■ 

iTGIoba-Damocrat-m  .  1,432,314  1,491,316  f  „«-S  . 

t*Globa-Damocrat-wa  .  607,300  . 

Globa-Damocrat-S  .  627,437  Grand  Total 

Post-Dispatch-a  .  2,324,310  2,186,785 

§Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,481,383  1,415,121  SO 

Grand  Total  .  5,845,307  5,720,659  TribUnV-S  "i] 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Globe- 
Damocrat-m  1961 — 1,432,314  (  305,680).  I960  Grand  Total  .. 
-1,491,316  (261,818).  Post-D!spatch-a  1961 
—  2,324,310  (  53,599).  Globa-Damocrat  SP 

Weekand  first  publication  affective  Octo-  Spokasman-Ra 
*>«r  1961.  tSookasman-R 


MACY  WESTCHESTm-ROCKLAND 
GROUP,  N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 

..  .1,165.226  1,069,022  Mamaroneck  Times-a  . .  758,414  807,217 

...  1,351,037  1,237,799  Mount  Vernon  Arqus-a. .  897,904  931,189 

507,832  New  Rochelle 

-  Standard-Star-a  .  991,608  997,231 


432.548  Hour-e  .  1,015,822  1,041,271 

,793,074  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m  .  885,789  938,546 

News-a  .  1,177,320  1,270,935 


Grand  Total  .  2,063,109  2,209.481 


QUINCY,  MASS. 
Patriot  Ladqar-a  .  837,158 


Grand  Total  .  3,052,632  2,814,653  Ossininq  Citizen- 

Raqistar-a  .  771,390 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND.  Paakskill  Star-e  .  706,288 


SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribuna-m  .  519,268 

Scrantonian-S  .  452,150 


SPOKANE.  WASH. 
Spokasman-Raview-m  ..  798,346 

tSpokesman-Raview-S  ..  508,193 


BEND.  IND.  Paakskill  Star-a  .  706,288  716,722  Scrantonian-S 

.  1,522,564  1,524,979  Port  Chaster  Item-e  .. .  944,828  968,845 

.  742,725  677,678  Tarrytown  Naws-e  .  7^,134  823,989  Grand  Total 

-  -  Yonkers  Herald  Includas  PARAC 

.  2,265,289  2,202,657  Statasman-e  .  1,111,101  1,073,061  ^  3^  (in,,  (  (f60). 

White  Plains  Reporter 

NE.  WASH.  Dispatch-a  .  1,171,115  1,198,883  WILKES 

m  798  346  861,031  Rockland  Journal  News-a  805,585  739,069  R,cord-m  . 


Grand  Total  .  971,418  982,855 

Includas  PARADE  56,046  lines  (1961); 


WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 


#Publlshad  5  days  a  weak  only.  Effective  Chronicla-a  .  963,764  1,003,290 

September  30,  1961.  _  _ 

CT  B.iii  uiuu  Srand  Total .  2,270,303  2,395,373 


ockland  Journal  Naws-a  805,585  739,069  R,cord-m  .  613,219  666,951 

_  .  -  .  .  „  ,,,  0  .via  Timas-Leader-a  .  1,166,944  I,I24,5M 

Grand  Total  .  8,931,367  9,041,048  (ndepandent-S  .  717,471  722,488 


ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Prass-m  .  1,132,522  1,290,901  ct/j 

•Pioneer  Pra$s-S  .  976,824  1,082,355  e.rorH  . 

Oispatch-a  .  2,129,003  2,024,264  . 


STOCKTON.  CALIF. 


Eaqie-m  . 

Eaqia  A  Baacon-e 


WICHITA.  KANS. 

.  1,464,652 


1,471,760  1,511,421  f  Eaqia  &  Baacon-S  . 


CANS.  Grand  Total  .  2,497.634  2,514,005 

1,464,652  1,510,029  Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  33,465  lines 
1,209,492  I.57B.262  (1961);  42,504  linas  (I960). 


J  T  »  I  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Grand  Total  .  4,238,349  4,397,520  Harald-Journal-e  .  1,791,476  1,797,564 


Grand  Total  .  3,234,523  3,716,664 


NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Dispatch-a  §*Harald-American-S  ..  696,123 

1961  —2,129,003  (177,035).  1960  —  2.024,264  Post-Standard-m  .  949,731 

(132,790).  tPost-Standard-S  .  378,297 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 
•Indapandant-e  587,069  723,897 

••SIndapandant-S  .  250,278  275,861 

Timas-m  .  2,283,411  2,424,366 

Timas-S  .  720,096  809,191 

Grand  Total  .  3.840.854  4,233,315 

NOTE:  (*)  Published  5  days  a  weak  only. 


tPost-Standard-S  .  378,297  425,477 

Grand  Total  .  3,815,627  3,917,038 

TACOMA.  WASH. 


WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C. 

Journal-m  .  1,130,013  1,155,201 

Santinal-a  .  1,097,293  . 

oiTnvfi  Journal  A  Santinel-S  ..  507,674  492,377 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 


'4;;;^  Wa  . . . 


Grand  Total  .  2,734,980  1,647,578 

NOTE:  Sentinel  Evaninq  I960  fiquras  sup- 


1,097,293  .  1961 

507,674  492,377  ABERDEEN.  S.  D. 

_  _  Amarican-Naws-a  .  373,170 

2,734,980  1,647,578  Amarican-Naws-S  .  149,282 


i|  .  1,939,946  2,010,490 

TAMPA,  FLA. 


WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telaqram-S  .  704,796 

Telaqram-m  .  915,308 


SALEM.  ORE.  Tribuna-m  . .  2,07’l,432  2,132,639  GaiaHe-e  .  1,347,976  1,325,431 

Oraqon  Statasman-m  830,674  870,956  fTribuna-S  .  973,134  1,011,144  ^  ^  ,  ,  .  , . 

••Oraqon  Statasman-S  .  259,108  303,974  **Times-a  .  I  131  406  1,048,299  Grand  Total .  2,968,080  2,935,764 

Capital  Journal-a  .  975,846  1,001,324 


Grand  Total  .  2,065,628  2,176,254 


Grand  Total .  2,968,080  2,935,764 


Grand  Total  .  4,175,972  4,192,082 


SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Tribuna-m  .  1,833,443  1,901,895 

Tribuna-S  .  789,723  830,495 

Daserat  News 

Teleqram-e  .  1,799,131  1.851.098 

Grand  Total  .  4,422,297  4,583,488 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 


TOLEDO.  OHIO 

am  eac  *Timas-m  . 730,355  699,933 

Mnaal  Blada-a  .  1,916,420  1,996,639 

Biu.avs  BU.4..C  1,048,714  1,087,858 


Grand  Total  .  3,695,489  3,784,430 

NOTE:  (•)  Published  5  days  a  weak  only. 


10,  TEX.  TORONTO,  CANADA 

1,386,731  1,227,541  Globe  A  Mail-m  .  1,752,082  1,655,373 


tEzprass-Naws-S  .  831,940  842,336  t*Tele< 

nprass-News-Sat  .  321,403  395,266  Star-e 

Naws-a  .  1,688,836  1,504,513  Star-w 

Liqht-a  .  1,740,705  1,645,652 

•Liqht-S  .  832,271  782,053  Grai 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  .  1,596,995  1,607,918 

§Vindicator-S  .  1,002,556  993,817 

Grand  Total .  2,599,551  2,601,735 


ADVERTISING 
LINAGE  SERVICE 

1961 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 


842,336  t*Talaqram-a  .  2,592,266  2,559,485  BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

395,266  Star-a  .  2,775,331  2,763,789  Taleqraph-m  .  438,571 

504,513  Star-w  .  77,658  121,143  Telaqraph-S  .  177,744 


Grand  Total  .  522,452 


ALTOONA.  PA. 

.  1,068,816 


APPI.frON*IMMAH-MENASHA,  WIS. 

Post-Crascant-a  .  1,539,524  1,563,226 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

Enquirer  A  Naws-e  _  932,249  946,932 

Enquirer  A  Naws-S  _  287,010  301,647 

Grand  Total  .  1,219,259  1,248,579 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Prass-m  .  808,522  893,856 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Repository-a  .  1,679,874  1,722,518 

Rapository-S  .  832.258  840.378 

Grand  Total  .  2,512,132  2,562,896 


•Liqht-S  .  832,271  782,053  Grand  Total  .  7,197,337  7,099,790 

r.  J  T  »  .  ^  .  NOTE:  (•)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA- 

Grand  Total .  6,801,886  6,397,361  2)(HE  linaqa.  Part  run  adv.  includas: 

NOTE:  Express  Morninq  and  Naws  Eve-  Taleqram-a  1961 — ^2,592,266  (  52,527).  I960 — 
ninq  published  5  days  a  weak  only.  2,559,485  (45,338). 

56 


ilegraph-S  .  WJAA  192,380  CARBONDALE-HUUUN4llUltPHYSBORO, 

Grand  Total  .  ..  .^  616,315  634,293  Southern  lllinoisan-a  .'.  423.752  447,580 


Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  33,465  linas  Southern  Illinoisan-S  !!  I34;456 

(1961);  42,504  linns  (I960).  _ 

NOTE:  Tnleqraph-S  sold  in  combination  Grand  Total  .  558,208  582,050 

with  Sunset  Naws-a.  Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 
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CHAMfAIGN-URIANA.  ILL. 

Couri«r-«  .  8  It,  578  4»8,804 

Couri«f-S  .  337,2*0  287,73* 


NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Siandard-TInMt-a  .  83*. 44* 

Standard-TImas-S  .  330,812 


Grand  Total  .  1,153,838  884,140 


CHIUICOTHE,  OHIO 
Sazatta-a  .  i8*,*S4 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Callar-m  .  I,434,*22 

Callar-a  .  I,422,*80 

Callar-S  .  47*,5I8 


75*,707 


1,471,750 

1,4*3,252 

552,818 


872,874 

323,188 


Grand  Total  .  1,2*7,358  1. 288,073 

Includas  PARADE  55,588  llnat  (18*1); 
*8,081  linas  (18*0). 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Timat-Harald-a  .  818,434  740,333 


WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 
Call-a  .  7*7,825 


7*2,320 


Harald-a 


CANADA 

CALGARY,  ALTA. 

.  1.847,588  2,032,818 


Grand  Total 


3,333,820  3,487,820 


COVINGTON,  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  A 

Timas-Star-a  .  *58,082 

DANBURY,  CONN. 
Naws-Timat-a  .  883,020 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Damocrat-m  .  820,120 

Timai-a  .  1,081,14* 

Timas-Damocrat-S  .  388,214 


NORTH  PLATTE,  NEBR. 

Talagraph-Bullatin-a  ...  *05,834 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-E«aminar-a  ..  813,780 

Standard-Examinar-S  . .  285,332 


*18,850 


881,83* 

342,006 


*70,44* 


820,87* 


878,24* 

1,134,728 

438,548 


Grand  Total  .  1,208,112  1,233,844 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  34,1*0  Unas 
(18*1);  42,824  linas  (18*0). 


OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA. 

Darrick-m  .  52*,**5 

Naws-Harald-a  .  431,888 


588,404 

4*5,57* 


Grand  Total .  858,5*4  1,051,880 


Grand  Total  .  2,307,480  2,447,522 


DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 

News-a  .  855,817 

Naws-Journal-S  .  221,214 

Journal-m  .  781,248 


818,844 

254,84* 

858,242 


1,858,080  2,028,832 


ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 
Star-m  .  438,2*8 

PADUCAH.  KY. 

Sun-Damocrat-a  .  700,084 

Sun-Oamocrat-S  .  345,338 


4*8,518 


758,82* 

325,882 


Grand  Total 


DECATUR,  ILL. 

Harald  &  Raviaw-ma  ..  1,0*2,110 
Harald  A  Raviaw-S  ....  355,808 


888,450 

400,134 


Grand  Total  .  1,418,018  1,388,584 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


Grand  Total  .  1,045,422  1,082,508 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  38,17*  linas 
(18*1);  41,8*4  linas  (18*0). 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON.  N.  J. 


EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal-a  .  1,788,8*1  1,824,241 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Spactator-a  . 2,281,54*  2,347,8** 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO.  ONT. 
Racord-a  .  1,447,027  1,424,5*4 

LONDON,  ONT. 

Fraa  Prass-ma  .  1,880,802  2,038,82* 

MEDICINE  HAT,  ALTA. 

Naws-a  .  4*8,248  5*4,138 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Citiian-a  .  2,143,882  2,071,515 

Includas  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  A 
COMIC  Saction. 

LaDroit-a  .  8*0,875  885,845 

Includas  PERSPECTIVES  85,577  linas 
(18*1);  121,801  linas  (18*0). 

QUEBEC.  P.  Q. 

LaSolail-L'  Evanamant 

Journal-ma  .  2,452,820  2,307,870 

TROIS  RIVIERES.  QUE. 
LaNouvallista-a  .  751,437 


7*2.*80 


Harald-Naws-a 


I.22*.e02  1,270,208 


EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

Journal-a  .  580,282 

Journal-S  .  221,745 


487,484 

241,183 


Grand  Total .  802.037  728,*87 


PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

Cotnmarcial-a  .  774,508 

Commarcial-S  .  2*0,148 


Grand  Total  .  I.034.*5* 

Doas  not  includa  34,14*  linas 
WEEKLY. 


GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 

Herald-aS  .  80*,7*7 


PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

7*8,07*  Barkshira  Eaqia-a  .  1,008,554 


GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 

Press-Gaiatta-a  .  1,488,480  1,415,2*0 


HAVERHIU.  MASS. 

GaiaHa-a  .  487,12* 


HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

Advartisar-a  .  840,062 

Harald-Dlspatch-m  832, *70 

*Harald-Advatrisar-S  ..  348,807 


l,00*.238 

1,017,531 

385,587 


Grand  Total  . .  2,221,558  2,408,387 

'Includas  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  28,411 
linas  (18*1);  33,3*7  linas  (18*0). 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Trlbuna-Damocrat- 

All  Day  .  1,078,455  1,0*5,722 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND.  WASH. 

Tri-CIty  Harald-a  .  583,018  551,145 

Tri-City  Harald-S .  1*5,102  148,378 


PLATTSBURG,  N.  Y. 

Prass-Rapublican-nn _  *40,248 

PORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y. 
Union-Gazatta-a  .  2*2,304 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Marcury-m  .  850,0** 

QUINCY,  lU. 

Haraid-Whig-a  .  *38,310 

Harald-Whig-S  .  28*.*84 


*35,250 

180.348 


815,588 

FAMILY 


878,524 


*38,218 


24*,022 


*18,7** 

280,788 


VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

Sun-a  .  2,441,528  2,553,017 

Provinca-m  .  1,135,75*  l,2**,24* 

Includas  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  117,234 
linas  (18*1);  148,12*  linas  (18*0).  PART 
RUN  4.884  linas  (18*1);  27,02*  linas  (18*0). 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

Tribuna-a  .  1,483,722  1,577,884 


Grand  Total  .  828,004  800,5*7 


RAPID  CITY,  S.  D. 

Joumal-a  .  583.*42 

Journal-S  .  235,718 


Grand  Total .  758,121  *88,524 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


*0*.582 

228,25* 


Grand  Total  .  828,3*0  834,848 

RENO,  NEV. 

Journal-m  .  *2*.500  4*8,35* 

Journal-S  .  235,888  280,12* 

Gaiatta-a  .  810,8*2  83*.084 


Freaman-a 


KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

.  805,728 


LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  1,058,58* 

Journal-a  .  I,0S7,*02 

•Journal  A  Star-S  .  310,240 


815,402 


1,085,48* 

1,085,8** 

314,28* 


Grand  Total  .  2.42*.438  2,485,738 

•Includas  PARADE  55,588  linas  (18*1); 
*7.411  linas  (18*0). 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  A  Journal-a  572,810 


Grand  Total  .  1.773.3*0  1*84,5** 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

Post. a  .  5*2,01* 

Post-S  .  184,30* 


557,732 

212,50* 


Grand  Total  .  75*,322  770,238 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D. 

Argus-Laadar-a  .  7*5,008  78*.83* 

Argus-Laadar-S  .  28*.842  275,730 


587,88*  Grand  Total 


1,0*1,851  1,072,*** 


MADISON.  WIS. 

Capital  Timas-a  .  1,253,532 

Stata  Journal-m  .  1,273,573 

Stata  Journal-S  .  515,340 


I,2I8.*24 

1,241,387 

524,35* 


Grand  Total  .  3,042,445  2,885,3*7 

Includas  PARADE  55,5**  linas  (18*1); 
*8.068  linas  (18*0). 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Timas  Harald-Racord-m  788,084  781,004 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

Arqus-a  .  8*8,038  1,007,202 

Dispatch-a  .  1,101,758  1,174,3*2 


STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Racord-m  .  475,818 

TOPEKA.  KANS. 

Capital-m  .  8*4,537 

Stata  Journal-a  .  888,425 

Capital-Journal-S  .  413,75* 


8*3.*34 

888,8*7 

424,802 


Grand  Total  .  2,377,718  2,377,403 


TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

Star-m  .  1,847,348 

Star-S  .  458,750 

Citiian-a  .  2,1*3,553 


1,730,308 

448.*3I 

2,040,000 


Grand  Total  .  4.470.*52  4,218,840 


MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Advartisar-m  .  885,0*4 

Advatrisar-S  .  405,020 

Journal-a  .  I,00*.S30 

Grand  Total . 2,40*,*I4  2,41*,  180 
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880,*44 

427,024 

888,522 


WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 
Naws-Sun-a  .  1,283,404 


WILMINGTON.  DEL. 
Naws-Journal-ma  .  I,7*5,2*5  1,7*4,172 


Hearst  Winners 
For  First  Round 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

The  University  of  Kansas 
School  of  Journalism  and  Kathy 
Nelson.  University  of  Michigan 
journalism  senior,  won  the  top 
awards  in  the  first  round  of 
this  year’s  Journalism  Awards 
Program  of  the  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Foundation. 

The  program  offers  $40,900 
in  grants  and  fellowships  to 
students  in  the  48  accr^ited 
schools  and  departments  of 
journalism  in  the  United  States. 

Miss  Nelson,  20,  who  has  been 
a  part-time  reporter  on  the 
Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Herald  for 
the  past  two  years,  won  first 
place  in  the  October  news  writ¬ 
ing  competition.  Second  place 
was  won  by  Fred  Zimmerman, 
University  of  Kansas.  Tied  for 
third  were  Richard  Gibson,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  and 
David  Shank,  University  of 
Kentucky.  Fifth  was  Janet 
Mandelstam,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Other  high  scoring  schools 
after  the  University  of  Kansas 
were  University  of  Michigan, 
University  of  Washington,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  and  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky. 

The  foundation  offers  awards 
both  to  individual  students  and 
to  schools  whose  students  score 
highest  in  the  year-long  series 
of  contests. 


Printers’  Pay 
Verdict  Will 
Be  Appealed 

St.  Louis 

Members  of  the  typographical 
union  formerly  employed  by  the 
St,  Louis  Globe  Democrat  won 
a  jury  award  of  approximately 
$325,000  for  severance  and  va¬ 
cation  pay  after  a  trial  here 
last  week  before  Circuit  Court 
Judge  William  E.  Buder. 

Richard  H.  Amberg,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Newhouse 
group  newspaper,  said  a  peti¬ 
tion  will  be  filed  soon  for  a  new 
trial  and  if  that  is  not  granted 
an  appeal  will  be  taken  to  the 
state  supreme  court.  Two  other 
smaller  verdicts  awarded  to 
stereotypers  and  paperhandlers 
are  already  in  the  process  of 
appeal.  A  fourth  case  brought 
by  mailers  is  on  the  trial  calen¬ 
dar. 

Some  150  printers  sued  the 
company  after  arbitration  was 
waived  on  clauses  of  the  con¬ 
tract  covering  discontinuance 
of  employment,  vacation  credits, 
sick  pay  and  pensions.  The  jury 
allowed  an  average  claim  of  $2,- 
200  per  man  to  compensate  for 
the  benefits  at  the  time  the 
Globe  Democrat  contracted  with 
the  Post  Dispatch  in  1959  for 
printing  of  its  editions. 

Settlements  were  made  by  the 
Globe  Democrat  with  pressmen, 
teamsters  and  members  of  other 
unions  on  the  basis  of  their  con¬ 
tracts.  A  large  number  of  the 
Globe  Democrat  employes  were 
hired  by  the  Post  Dispatch  or 
by  other  printing  firms  in  the 
area.  In  some  cases  the  Globe 
Democrat  management  guaran¬ 
teed  full  payment  of  severance 
claims  if  the  individual  re¬ 
mained  unemployed  for  two 
years.  Adjustments  were  also 
made  on  pensions,  vacation  pay 
and  sick  leave. 

• 

Farm  Editor  of  Year 
Is  Loren  H.  Osman 

Chicago 

Loren  H.  Osman,  farm  writer 
for  The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  honored  this  week  as 
the  “Newspaper  Farm  Editor 
of  the  Year”,  in  a  nationwide 
contest  sponsored  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Farm  Editors’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Plant 
Food  Institute. 

Louis  H.  Wilson,  Director  of 
Information  of  the  Institute, 
presented  to  him  a  scroll  citing 
his  editorial  contributions  to 
efficiency  in  farming  and  for 
his  excellence  in  service  to  agri¬ 
culture. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Magnum  Pix  Packet 
Reaches  21  Papers 


By  Bob  Warner 


Some  of  the  biggest  magazine 
picture  agencies  in  the  U.  S. 
have  been  eyeing  the  daily 
newspaper  field  for  years  but 
it  was  Magnum,  Inc.  which  got 
both  feet  planted  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  about  six  months  ago  with 
a  monthly  photo  packet  service 
now  reaching  21  newspapers  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Black  Star,  covered  in  last 
week’s  column,  is  ready  to  ap¬ 
proach  subscribers  with  pilot 
projects  and  Globe  Photos  is 
planning  a  service  of  human  in¬ 
terest  type  feature  stories  for 
newspapers.  Globe’s  president, 
Bill  Eisnitz,  said  his  agency  is 
making  a  survey  of  newspapers 
to  find  out  what  their  reactions 
would  be  to  such  a  service.  The 
survey  will  be  followed  up  with 
a  mailing  and  a  test  to  find  out 
whether  it  would  be  feasible  for 
Globe  to  mail  out  one  feature 
a  week. 

Magnum’s  photo  feature 
stories  and  individual  shots 
have  been  appearing  in  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country. 


Each  packet  contains  at 
least  one  major  background 
story  about  some  area  of  the 
globe  which  is  a  focal  point  of 
news  interest.  Since  last  June, 
Magnum  has  included  in  its 
packet  several  in-depth  photo 
background  reports  of  eight  to 
ten  pictures  each  on  Laos, 
Montevideo,  Mongolia,  Latin- 
America  (an  “extra”  July  pack¬ 
age  of  28  pictures).  New 
Guinea,  Germany  and  South 
Korea. 


Fifth  Month 


jK. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES. 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 


FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 
Appraisals 


YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 


TEmple  3*3018 


RALEIGH.  N.  C. 

1807  McDonald  lane 


NATION-WIDE  DEKSONAL  SERVICE. 


John  Morris,  Magnum's  exacutivo  editor 


which  had  been  timed  for  just 
such  a  break.” 


Archive  Pictures 


The  packets  also  contained 
smaller  stories  on  current 
events,  portraits  of  world  lead¬ 
ers  and  feature  pictures  of 
news  personalities. 

The  October  packet  contained 
a  portrait  of  South  Korea  in 
nine  pictures  which  was  pegged 
on  the  then  forthcoming  visit 
to  Washington  of  the  head  of 
South  Korea’s  military  junta, 
Gen.  Chung  Hee  Park. 


International  Slant 


“We  are  in  the  fifth  month 
of  an  experiment  which  has 
proven  sufficiently  successful  so 
that  I  would  no  longer  call  it 
an  experiment,”  said  John  Mor¬ 
ris,  executive  editor  of  Mag¬ 
num. 


“We  began  with  a  monthly 
service  to  U.  S.  newspapers, 
consisting  of  one  packet  which 
contains  a  minimum  of  20  pic¬ 
tures.  We’ve  actually  be  send¬ 
ing  out  about  30  pictures  a 
month,  in  story  groups  and 
singles.” 


“As  an  international  organi¬ 
zation,”  Mr.  Morris  explained, 
“we  feel  that  Magnum’s  prime 
function  is  to  cover  events  that 
are  of  international  significance. 
We  are  not  concerned  per  se 
with  the  local  story.  However, 
a  local  story,  and  let  me  men¬ 
tion  Montgomery  or  Little  Rock 
—  can  easily  b^ome  an  inter¬ 
national  event  and  that  is  the 
kind  of  local  story  we  will  cover. 

“What  we  are  selling  is  back¬ 
ground  coverage  to  be  useful  in 
the  event  of  news  breaks.  Last 
month,  for  example,  we  sent  out 
a  study  of  Richard  Nixon  by 
Henri  Cartier-Bresson.  Now 
newspaper  files  are  loaded  with 
pictures  of  Dick  Nixon.  How¬ 
ever,  we  pegged  this  on  the  fact 
that  Nixon  would  soon  announce 
whether  or  not  he  would  run 
for  governor  of  California.  The 
photograph  was  taken  in  a  mood 
of  refiection  and  the  caption 
on  the  picture  was,  “Soon  To 
Decide.”  The  picture  was  de¬ 
liberately  picked  as  one  that 
could  be  used  and  I  w*as  de¬ 
lighted  that  in  Los  Angeles,  this 
picture  w-as  immediately  used 
by  the  Times,  which  had  it  on 
hand  at  the  time  Nixon  an¬ 
nounced  his  decision.  The  pic¬ 
ture  was  also  used  by  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  The  im¬ 
portant  fact  is  that  both  pa¬ 
pers  used  a  Magnum  picture 


Magnum  also  provides  archive 
material  of  three  Magnum  pho¬ 
tographers  who  died  while  on 
assignments:  Robert  Capa,  who 
was  killed  while  covering  the 
Indo-China  War;  Werner  Bis- 
chof,  a  Swiss  photographer  who 
died  in  Peru  when  his  station 
w'agon  ran  over  a  cliff,  and 
David  Seymour,  wffio  was  killed 
during  the  Suez  fighting. 

Capa  and  Seymour  were 
founders  and  past  presidents  of 
the  agency.  Founded  in  1947, 
photographers  at  Magnum  are 
owners  of  the  company.  There 
are  17  member  photographers 
of  eight  nationalities  who  cover 
events  throughout  the  world. 
The  agency  also  has  a  group  of 
photographers  called  associates 
who  are  going  through  a  sort 
of  trial  period.  At  the  end  of  a 
year,  they  are  voted  on  by  the 
membership  and  if  they  fail  to 
qualify  for  full  membership  they 
may  continue  their  associate 
status  for  another  year. 

The  members  give  a  certain 
proportion  of  their  earnings  to 
the  agency  and  in  turn  own 
shares  of  stock  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  years  they 
have  been  with  the  group. 


30  pounds  of  Chigita’s  photo 
equipment  and  supplies  up  the 
snowy  Fuji  incline  to  the  12,000- 
feet  high  summit. 

Many  cameramen  without 
porters  fell  by  the  wayside.  Of 
the  30  that  started,  only  15 
completed  the  climb,  Chigita  re¬ 
ported.  He  got  his  pictures  de¬ 
spite  shaky  hands  caused  by 
exhaustion  after  the  hour 
climb  plus  wind  gusts  of  60 
mph. 


Picture  Editor 


Cle\t:land 
William  A.  Ashbolt,  who  has 
been  a  photographer  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  for  nine 
years  and,  before  that,  a  photog¬ 
rapher-writer  for  the  Lorain 
(Ohio)  Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Editor  Wright  Bryan 
as  picture  editor  of  the  Plain 
Dealer.  Mr.  Ashbolt,  who  was  a 
correspondent  with  the  Marine 
Corps  in  Korea  and  World  War 
II,  replaces  Robert  Manry,  who 
has,  asked  to  be  returned  to  the 
copy  desk. 


Staff  Awards 


ADVICE 


If  you’re  going  on  a  moun¬ 
tain  climbing  assignment,  take 
a  porter  along  with  you.  He  will 
be  as  necessary  to  the  assign¬ 
ment  as  a  camera. 


The  advice  comes  from  Mit- 
sunori  Chigita,  an  Associated 
Press  Tokyo  bureau  photogra¬ 
pher  who  accompanied  U.  S. 
Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  on  his  recent  climb  up 
Mt.  Fuji. 

Hired  a  week  ahead  of  time 
at  Fuji’s  fifth  station,  some  6,- 
500  feet  above  sea-level,  the 
porter  was  waiting  for  Chigita 
when  the  photographer  arrived 
for  the  ascent.  He  carried  about 


Cleveland 
The  Cleveland  Press  and 
News,  noting  the  end  of  the 
years-long  Cleveland  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  Awards,  has  instituted 
a  program  of  its  own  to  reward 
outstanding  work.  A  total  of 
$100  a  month  has  been  made 
available  for  distribution  to 
staffers.  Five  awards  are  being 
given  each  month.  Everyone  in 
the  editorial  department,  from 
Editor  Louis  B.  Seltzer  to  the 
newest  copy  boy,  is  eligible. 


Flashing  Lights  Okay 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Amber  lights  conforming  to 
regulations  of  the  State  Reve¬ 
nue  Department  may  be  flashed 
on  newsmen’s  cars  when  they 
are  driving  to  the  scene  of  a 
news  emergency.  The  law  grant¬ 
ing  this  privilege  became  effec¬ 
tive  Nov.  27. 
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Ornes  Tries  Campion  Heads 
To  Regain  ^  Production 

pin  p  .1  At  N.Y.  Times 

-Li -I-  LidJL  JLFC  All  onerations  in  manufac 


The  Inter  American  Press  As-  ■ 
sociation  renewed  its  efforts  this 
week  to  restore  the  ownership 
of  El  Caribe  in  Santo  Domingo, 
Dominican  Republic,  to  German 
Ornes  who  has  been  living  in 
the  U.  S.  since  the  Trujillo 
regime  confiscated  the  newspa- 
l)er  six  years  ago. 

As  Andrew  Heiskell  of  Time, 
Inc.,  president  of  lAPA,  ad¬ 
dressed  an  appeal  to  President 
Joaquin  Balaguer  to  make  good 
his  promise  to  return  seized 
properties  to  their  rightful  own¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Ornes  walked  into  the 
office  of  El  Caribe  and  an¬ 
nounced  he  had  returned  to  take 
charge. 

Some  300  old  employes 
cheered  Mr.  Ornes’  presence, 
but  the  acting  publisher,  Jaime 
Lockward,  who  came  into  the 
job  two  weeks  ago,  refused  to 
give  up  the  desk.  He  explained 
to  Mr.  Ornes  that  the  return  of 
confiscated  property  had  to  be 
done  legally  in  accordance  with 
decrees  of  the  new  administra¬ 
tion. 

“This  newspaper  is  mine,” 
Mr.  Ornes  declared,  “and  I  am 
not  leaving  here  unless  dragged 
by  the  authorities.  It  was  taken 
from  me  without  due  process 
—  it  was  stolen.” 

Mr.  Ornes  was  persuaded  to 
take  his  grievance  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  other  officials.  After  a 
10-minute  meeting  with  the 
President,  Mr.  Ornes  said  it  was 
agreed  that  a  commission  would 
study  the  problem  and  come  up 
with  “a  quick  solution.” 

For  the  time  being,  at  least, 
El  Caribe  was  under  the  pro¬ 
tective  custody  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Mr.  Heiskell’s  message  called 
the  seizure  of  the  newspaper  by 
Trujillo  “one  of  the  gravest 
outrages  committed  against 
freedom  of  the  press  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.” 

N.Y.  Times  Appoints 
Western  Edition  Editor 

The  New  York  Times  an¬ 
nounced  two  promotions  on  its 
editorial  staff  this  week. 

Thomas  E.  Mullaney,  assist¬ 
ant  financial  and  business  edi¬ 
tor  since  1952,  was  named  news 
editor  of  the  planned  Western 
Edition  which  will  be  printed 
in  Ix)s  Angeles. 

Henry  R.  Lieberman,  who  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Far  East  in 
1957  to  be  assistant  to  the  for¬ 
eign  editor,  was  appointed  an 
assistant  news  editor. 


All  Production  I 

At  N.Y.  Times  j 

All  operations  in  manufactur-  = 
ing  the  New  York  Times  are  [ 
being  centralized  in  the  Produc-  j ' 
tion  Department  with  Thomas  | . 
B.  Campion  as  production  direc-  | 
tor.  The  responsibilities  cover 
production  planning,  day-to-day  I 
production  operations,  the  pro-  | 
curement  and  maintenance  of  I 
equipment,  engineering,  and  | 
building  construction  and  oper¬ 
ation. 

Amory  H.  Bradford,  general  ; 
manager  of  the  Times,  said  the  i 
realignment  was  designed  to  | 
take  advantage  of  modem  pro-  i 
duction  and  maintenance  meth-  j 
ods  and  to  meet  with  economy  ; 
and  efficiency  the  rising  de-  j 
mands  of  the  paper’s  expanding  I 
circulation. 

The  engineering  department, 
headed  by  John  Mitchell,  be-  : 
comes  part  of  the  production 
department  and  includes  elec¬ 
trical  as  well  as  mechanical  en¬ 
gineering.  Hilton  Wilson,  Timo¬ 
thy  Tehan  and  Walter  Bruno 
have  been  given  new  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  branches  of  this  de- 
l)artment. 

Warren  Palmer  continues  as 
chief  electrical  engineer  and 
Paul  Gram  is  building  manager. 

Major  production  units  have 
Ijeen  placed  in  two  operating 
groups,  with  Allen  Katz,  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  in  charge  of 
all  printing  operations  and  Mr. 
Campion  in  direct  charge  of 
’  composing  and  engraving. 

John  Blakeman  is  being 
[  brought  down  from  the  Spruce 
^  Falls  paper  mill  in  Canada  to 
head  a  staff  services  division 
responsible  for  training,  quality 
I  control  and  methods  improve- 
I  ment. 

• 

1  Freidin  Coming  Back 
'  To  Herald  Tribune 

t  Seymour  Freidin,  foreign  cor- 
i  respondent  whose  dispatches 
have  been  carried  by  the  New 
York  Post,  will  rejoin  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  in  an  executive  capacity 
after  the  first  of  the  year. 

John  Denson,  editor,  said  the 
3  appointment  was  part  of  the 
staff  “beef-up”  of  John  Hay 
.  Whitney’s  morning  paper. 

Mr.  Freidin  is  in  England. 

5  He  was  a  World  War  II  corre- 
i  spondent  for  the  Herald  Tribune 
1  and  later  was  chief  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  Rome  bureau.  Then  he  be- 

-  came  a  roving  corespondent  and 
i  teamed  with  William  Richard- 

-  son,  formerly  of  United  Press, 

1  and  William  Atwood  to  write 

“Dateline:  Your  World.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 


VERNON  V. 
PAINE 

is  pleased  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  serve 
as 

BROKER 

in  the  sale  of 

THE  CITIZEN-NEWS 
OF  HOLLYWOOD 


DAVID  HEYLER,  SR., 

of  the 

Beverly  Hills  Citizen 

Names  of  these  distin¬ 
guished  newspapers  are 
thus  linked  in  serving 
their  famous  areas. 

This  is  one  of  several 
important  1961  news¬ 
paper  transactions  han¬ 
dled  by 

Vernon  V.  Paine, 
Broker 

J.  Clifton  Toney, 
Associate. 

Many  responsible  buy¬ 
ers  and  sellers  are 
turning  to  these  men 
for  assistance. 

In  California.  .  . 

In  the  west.  .  . 

In  the  nation.  .  . 

These  California  men 
can  serve  you. 

Vernon  V.  Paine,  Broker 
P.O.  Box  265,  Upland, 
Calif. 

J.  Clifton  Toney, 
Salesman 

P.O.  Box  359,  Fairfield, 
Calif. 


.4nnoun(i;ments 

Newspaper  Brokers 

DEAN  SELLEIRS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  62S  B.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Oo, 

irir  35  years’  on  the  Paeifle  Coast  irk 
ARTHUR  W,  STYPES 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper— it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  bTUGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

DIAL 

“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Kalamazoo  8,  Mich.  Phone  FI  2-6922 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-PUROHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Alabama 

I  SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
'  Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 

MR.  SOUTHERN  DAILY  PUBUSHER: 
If  you  would  consider  sale  under  fav¬ 
orable  conditions,  we  would  be  glad  to 
meet  with  you  without  obligation. 
NEWSPAPBR  SERVICE  CO.,  INC., 
408  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

EXPERIENCE  COUNTS.  We  negotiate 
newspaper  property  sales  in  California, 
fair  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  Try  us. 
GABBERT  &  HANCOCK.  3709-B 
Arlingrton  Ave.,  Riverside,  California. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder.  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive.  Anaheim,  California.  Phone: 
KEystone  3-1361,  day  or  night  1 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

WESTERN  WEEKLIES  AND  DAIUES 
everywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSO- 
CIA’TES.  Suite  600-607  ,  6381  Holly¬ 
wood  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 

FLA.  WEST  COAST  WEEKLY 
Tampa-St.  Petersburg  area  —  serves 
14,000.  Rapidly-growing  community, 
unopposed.  Letterpress,  offset  and  job 
plant.  Gross  40M:  paid  circulation  2M. 
Potential  untapp^.  Pressing  commit¬ 
ments  force  quick  sale  price  of  339M 
firm.  $5,000  down  to  right  party.  Box 
701,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ONLY  DAILY  county  of  55.000,  South¬ 
ern  city  9,000.  Nearest  daily  or  bigger 
city  40  miles  away.  Down  payment 
$50,000.  Submit  evidence  financial 
worth.  Write  Box  64,  Washington  4, 
D.  C. 


CENTRAL  OKLAHOMA  WEEKLY— 
well  equipped  for  Letterpress  and  Off¬ 
set.  Excellent  location.  Priced  right. 
James  L.  Knight.  Box  248,  Meeker, 
Oklahoma. 

IS-YR.-OLD-WBEKLY,  grossing  $70M. 
Competitive  field,  but  a  good  money 
maker.  Bert  C.  Carlyle.  Box  425,  Fair- 
bury.  Nab. 
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ANNOUNCJIMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  i 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

Press  Engineers  . 

Press  Risom 

PUBLISHER  OF  BIG  ($156,000)  Cali¬ 
fornia  weekly  will  retire  January  1. 
selling  to  proved  competent  operator, 
29%  down.  Box  739,  Blditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WEEKLY,  well  •  equipped  printing 
plant,  opportunity  to  go  daily.  Capi¬ 
talized  at  $124,000.  Price  $52,000.  Call, 
write  or  wire  Mr.  Wilkins.  (XINE 
AND  HARDBSTY,  7476  West  Colfax, 
Denver-15,  Colorado. 

WESTERN  N.Y.  OFFSET  WEEKLY— 
a  leader  in  the  field.  $46  Gross,  tre¬ 
mendous  potential.  Will  give-a-way  to 
right  party.  Box  729,  Editor  &  Pub- 
li^er. 

UNOPPOSED  SMALL  DAILY 
AVAILABLE  IN  SOUTHWEST 

In  town  of  14,000,  this  paper  has 
never  changed  ownership  (nearly  50 
years),  only  daily  in  county.  Has  al¬ 
ways  been  daily. 

In  3,000-circulation  class,  owner 
made  $33,756.16  in  1959  :  $37,743.05  in 
1960,  before  taxes  and  depreciation. 
Books  and  records,  by  CPA  firm,  avail¬ 
able  to  principals. 

No  labor  problems,  personnel  aver¬ 
age  over  12  years.  Opposition  papers 
put  out  of  business.  Modern  equipment 
throughout,  up-to-date  winter-summer 
air-conditioning  in  offices  and  mechani¬ 
cal.  Over  5,500  square  feet;  storage 
for  over  1%  carloads  newsprint. 

Town  has  bright  economic  outlook 
with  definite  plans  for  industrial 
growth.  Owner  desires  to  dispose  of 
this  property  because  of  other  inter¬ 
ests. 

This  is  an  exceptionally  clean  opera¬ 
tion  in  a  town  that  has  had  population 
increase  every  census.  Not  a  distress 
sale. 

Financial  responsibility  must  be  es¬ 
tablished  first  letter;  otherwise,  no 
consideration.  Price:  $227,000.00.  No 
prospectors  or  curiosity  seekers,  please. 

Inquiry  not  invited  unless  purchaser 
can  pay  cash  or  have  minimum  down- 
payment  of  $65,000  cash  with  adequate 
financial  responsibility  for  balance. 

Box  755,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Um  RotM  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
laserHoB 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payafelt  with 
order)  4  times  (8  55c  per  list  eocli 
insertion;  3  times  9  70c:  2  9  80c; 
1  9  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sendinp  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  ClassMed  Department 

AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  $L15;  2  times  9  $1.30;  1 
time  9  $L45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

01.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DISPLAT-CLASSIHED,  $2.50  per  apate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIHED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wodnosdoy.  4  p.m. 

Count  36  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  t 
Publisher  reserves  the  ripht  to  edit  all 
copy. 

Contract  Rates  available  upon  inpuiry. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLaio  2-7050 


CHOICE  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLIES 
Idaho  $60M  &  $76M  ;  Colorado  $70M; 
Iowa  $105M;  Kansas  $62,500;  Missouri 
$42,500,  $50M,  $65M;  Nebraska  $20M; 

So.  Dakota  $20M  &  $30M;  others. 

M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton, 
Kansas. 

DAILY  OR  WEEKLY  CHAIN 
available  to  present  general  manager  1 
who  needs  2  or  3  other  buyers  to  go 
into  corporation  with  him  on  $1,300,000 
purchase.  All  properties  sound  and 
profitable.  In  Chart  Areas  2  and  6. 
Reciprocal  confidential  treatment  re¬ 
quire.  Box  794,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LONG  -  ESTABLISHED,  influential 
weekly;  illness;  (%art  Area  2.  Box 
768,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  CAUFORNIA  —  Old  Es- 
tabli8he<l  newspaiier  in  choice  location. 
High  income  return  in  excess  12%  on 
investment.  Ideally  equipi)ed  to  handle 
exploding  population.  $400,000  cash. 
Box  772,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Southern  Publishing  Properties 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Box  431  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

WEEKLY — Chart  Area  5,  $30,000  gross 
class ;  ideal  for  man  and  wife  team. 
County  seat.  Low  down  payment. 
Broker.  Box  778,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

WEEKLY.  $40,000  cash  down.  $50M- 
$100M  volume.  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  Flor¬ 
ida.  (Confidential.  No  l>rokers.  Box  771,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

I  Business  Opptrrtunities 

I  MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITY  i 
I  Interested  in  heading  up  a  weekly  in 
:  E&P’s  Chart  Area  8?  Paper  is  50 
years  old,  and  slipping  badly  in  face  ; 
of  daily  competition.  Needs  new  blood  j 
as  market  could  support  a  very  profit-  ] 
able  weekly.  Experience  in  all  phases 
of  newspaper  necessary.  Applicant 
must  be  willing  to  invest  some  money 
as  stockholder.  Box  738,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PARTNER  WANTED  for  newspaper 
shopper  in  good  area.  Can  make  10  to 
loM.  New  York  area.  Box  788,  Exlitor 
&  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Presseu  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO.,  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

EHlEXmNG,  DISMANTLING, 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING, 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


NEWSP.\PER  SERVICES 


i  “IT’S  A  HIT!”  ! 

— Says  the  Dallas  Morning  News  in  a  [ 

‘  page  one  box  about  a  refreshingly  new  | 

I  kind  of  personal  advice  column.  If  j 
you  haven't  tried  ADAM  &  EVE  you’re  | 
I  missing  the  bounciest,  sauciest,  sound-  ' 
eat — and  most  amusing — advice  column 
on  the  market.  Written  by  a  stimu-  , 
;  lating  husband  and  wife  team  who  not  i 
,  only  reply  to  readers  but  often  answer 
;  each  other.  Fan  mail  running  very  ' 
heavy.  Try  this  six-a-week  sparkler  and 
watch  re^er-response.  Write  or  wire 
for  samples  and  rates.  No  obligation, 

'  of  course. 

Fortune  Features 
Huntly,  Va. 

“SAFE  &  SOUND.”  Successful  weekly 
I  column  on  safety,  published  for  over 
j  a  year  now.  Yours  free  until  my  wife 
hides  the  stamps.  Write:  George  W. 
Flynn,  4912  Reid  Way,  Sacramento-19, 
Calif. 

Features  Wanted 


WRITERS  WANTED 
I  for  assigned  articles.  Deimrtment  7. 
j  5228  Irvine  Ave.,  North  Hollywood, 
i  Calif. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
I  JAckson  2-6106 


MACHINERY  and  .SUPPLIES 

Complete  Plants  | 

SMALL  DAILY  PLANT  , 

consisting  of  16  page  DUPLEX  TUBU-  | 
LAR  PRESS  with  and  14  Folder  \ 
and  complete  Stereo  including  curved 
Router;  Model  8  and  14  Linos  with  : 
TTS ;  Model  32  Lino  with  Hydraquad-  ; 
der;  Mat  Roller;  Magazines;  Mats; 
Flat  Stereo;  and  all  auxiliary  equip-  ' 
ment.  Ready  to  roll.  Available  in  60 
days.  Inspection  invited  in  operation.  ' 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  —  N.Y.  17  —  OX  7-4590  j 

(composing  Rmtm  \ 

C-4  W.  ADAPTOR  KEYBOARD  and 
hi-speed  TTS  operating  unit,  serial 
27248,  Electric  dual  duty  quadder.  Mat 
Detector,  4-molds,  electric  pot.  Mats 
and  extra  magazines.  Available  Jan. 
20th.  Reedley  Exponent,  1130  G  St.. 
Reedley,  Calif. 

INTERTYPES  —  Models  B  —  C 
CSM  —  C4/4  —  G4  —  F4/4  —  G4/2 
LINOTYPES  —  Models  8  —  14 
I  29  —  30  31  —  32 

LUDLOWS  —  Cabinets  and  Mats 
j  MONOTYPES  —  Material  Maker  and 
Type  &  Rule.  Molds  and  Mats  ' 

I  All  reasonably  priced  to  sell 

Send  for  detailed  list 

I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  i 

,  60  Blast  42nd  St..  New  York-17,  N.  Y.  | 

!  C-4  SERIAL  26303,  electric  pot,  motor, 

^  quadder,  blower,  extra  magazines  and 
job  type  faces.  A-1  Printers,  2201-A 
;  Lenore  Ave.,  Fresno,  Calif. 

i  G-4/4  SERIAL  28008,  UKE  NEW, 
elec.  pot.  quadder.  blower,  six  mold 
I  disk,  saw  motor,  loaded  with  type  and 
extras.  Available  Jan.  20th.  Reedley 
{  Exponent,  1130  G  St.,  Reedley,  Calif. 

!  GUARANTEED  USB®  MATS.  Get  16- 
j  page  list  of  bargains.  Matrix  Market, 

1  I622-A  Blast  12th  St.,  Oakland  6,  CaliL 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

goss-hob:-scx)tt  presses 

A.C.  Drives — Mat  Rollers — Kemp  Pots 
Mail  Room  Belt  and  Roller  Conveyors. 
Cutler-Hammer  Newspaiwr  Conveyors. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  BJrectors" 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


THE  NA'nON'S  NEWSPAPBIR  FORMS  ' 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News-  i 
pai>er  Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B 
SALES  COMPANY.  113  West  Market 
Street,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 

TELBTTYPBISBTITER  standard  perfor¬ 
ator  used  two  years;  available  Jan.  ' 
20th.  Reedley  E;xix>nent,  1130  G  St., 
Reedley,  Calif. 

Engraving  \ 

ENGRAVINGS— ZINC  OR  CXIPPER  j 
Make  your  own.  taking  image  from  | 
camera  negative  insteatl  of  the  print.  \ 
No  engraving  plant  nee<le<l.  Imagic, 
Box  19021,  Indiana|K>li8  19,  Indiana. 


1  Press  RiHtm 

I  (K)SS  MODEL  "E”  DUPLEX  web-fed  j 
flat  l>e<l  press  (2).  New  '47.  ’.52.  Ex-  1 
cellent  condition.  Now  oi>erating  N.Y.C.  I 
I  Each  8-page  standard  or  16-|)age  tab-  I 
loid.  Qtr.  folder.  Write  owner  Box  766, 

I  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

4-ANTI-FRlCnON  UNITS 
I  Goss  50,000  per  hour.  A  C  drive. 

I  23-9/T6"'  Cut-Off.  Available  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
I  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho  . 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STA’HONARY, 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTA(TIMBRT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main.  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


BX)R  SALE:  Goss  double  width  3-unit 
press.  Twin  folders,  23-9/16  cutoff.  In¬ 
cludes  76  H.P.  motor  with  A.C.  elec¬ 
trical  equipment.  See  it  operate.  Avail¬ 
able  early  1962.  Reasonable.  N.  J, 
Lawler,  Journal,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


16  Page 

Duplex  Standard  Tubular 
2  to  1  MODEL  PRESS 
Serial  #T-158 
Reduced  Price  for  Quick  Sole 

Completp  with  all  sterna  t^quipment  in- 
cludinc  pot.  punip.  cunt^l  casting:  box, 
piat4>  tlnishinc  machine  St  chipping  block. 
35  K.P.  two-motor  drlTo  with  pu.sh  button 
controU.  B.*autifuUy  maintained  ~  in 
A- 1  operatini  Sc  mechanical  condition 
Ijocated  Waukesha.  WUcniiKin.  CONTACT 

Island  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City  8,  k4o. 
Ha.  1-S34S 


INTERESTED  IN  WEB  OFFSEH 

Then  Be  Sure  To  See  The 

1962  THATCHER  PACER 


(Now  in  Production) 

Featuring 

The  Completely  New  Heavy 
Duty  “Jaw  Type”  Precision 
Folder  —  That  Outperforms 
Them  All!! 

Rugged  Construction — Walk- 
Thru  Units — Dynamatic  “Ad- 
justo-Sp^d”  Drive  —  Fully 
Automatic  Tensions  —  Sim¬ 
ple  Mechanical  Controls. 

Note:  We  will  take  your  present 
cqaipmcnt  in  trade.  We  buy  and  sell 
ail  newspaper  equipment,  incinding 
prcaaes,  typesetting  machines,  TTS 
equipment,  Ludlows,  Elrods,  mat 
rollers,  etc. 

Distributed  By 

INSCO 

SALES  AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.) 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  CHy  t,  fit*. 

HA  1-5345 


EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  for  December  2,  1961 


M\rJllNERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Preu  Room 

HOE 


THIS  WEEK'S  "HELP  WANTED"  OFFERINGS 

Obtain  Your  Better  Job  Here! 


4  Super  Speed  Units 
End  Roll  Feed  &  Tensions 
I  Double  Folder  22%"  cut-off 
A.C.  Motor  Drives 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC, 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  1 7,  N.Y. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESSES 
20  and  24-paKCS,  2  to  1  models  Com¬ 
plete  stereo;  AC  drives;  now  twined. 
Can  be  separated.  Located  Quincy, 
Hass.  Available  soon  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

to  Elast  42nd  St..  New  York-17,  N.  Y. 

Stereotype 

PAGE  MAT  SCORCHER,  like  new 
with  sifrnal  timer,  230  volts  $200.00. 
Napoleon  Publishing;  Company,  Napo¬ 
leon,  Ohio. 


IIONOMELT  SHAVER  serial  No.  1082. 
Extra  cutter  included.  A-1  condition. 
Guaranteed.  $3200.  The  Columbian. 
Vancouver,  Waahinirton. 


MAT  ROLLERS,  Sta-Hi  machines, 
^-page  folders,  curved  routers,  cast¬ 
ing  equipment.  A.C.  motor  drives 
40,  60,  76,  100  HP.  Elxtra  control 
boards.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  908, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


STA-HI  Electric  Junior  Former,  good 
condition  #3804-220  AC  230  volts, 
$660.00.  Napoleon  Publishing  Company, 
Napoleon,  Ohio. 

Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


ONE  OVER  RIDING  CLUTCH  press 
drive  —  main  motor  100  H.P.,  860 
R.P.M.,  220  V,  60  CY.,  wound  Rotor 
type.  Box  688,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Adminiatrative 


I  GENERAL  MANAGED  for  small  daily 
I  in  South  with  great  potential  in  heavily 
populated  rural  area.  County  seat; 
small  collegre;  city  growing  fast ;  good 
retail  center.  E^ne  proposition  to  good 
operator.  Only  hai^-working,  experi¬ 
enced  need  apply.  Write  fully  first 
I  letter.  Newspaper  references.  Box  722, 
^itor  A  Publisher, 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MAN  —  specially 
trained  and  experienced  to  take  charge 
of  single  mail  and  motor  route  divi¬ 
sion.  M.,  E..  A  S.  in  mid-western  city 
over  100,000.  Details  to  Box  752,  Eldi- 
tor  A  Publisher, 


PROMOTION  -  MINDEX)  Circulation 
District  Supervisor  for  growing  after¬ 
noon  daily,  coastal  Chart  Area  2. 
Eixcellent  opportunity  for  man  with 
experience,  initiative  and  ambition. 
Give  complete  resume  in  first  letter. 
Box  744,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  daily 
newspaper  in  Northern  Illinois.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  Usual  com¬ 
pany  l)enefits.  References  required. 
Woodstock  Sentinel,  109  So,  Jefierson 
St..  Woodstock,  III. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  —  proven  I 
;  producer,  for  8,000  daily  in  beautiful 
:  Northwest.  Salary  high.  References. 

'  Write  all,  including  salary  expected,  I 
I  to  Lyle  Hicks,  Skagit  Valley  Herald,  i 
Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. 


WANTED  —  someone  with  advertising 
exi>erience  to  set  up  and  head  classified 
advertising  department  for  energetic 
daily  in  Missouri  city  of  30,000;  addi¬ 
tional  help  provided  if  ne^ed;  sub¬ 
stantial  and  iwrmanent  future.  Box 
775,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Excellent  opportunity  in  a  growing 
market  for  experience  man.  Gmd  lay¬ 
out  and  selling  essential.  Chart  Area  6. 
Send  resume  to  Box  751,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  strong  in  sell¬ 
ing  for  13,000  daily.  Elnergetic  self¬ 
starter  needed  in  January,  1962,  or 
sooner.  Salary  to  $140.00  depending 
upon  ability.  Company  benefits.  Write 
background  in  detail  to  J.  C.  Nelson, 
Times  Journal,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


editor  8C  publisher  for  December  2.  1961 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGEXl  -  SALES¬ 
MAN.  small  city  daily.  Preferably  col¬ 
lege,  weekly  or  small  daily  experience. 
Bryan,  Ohio,  Times. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  —  Morning 
daily.  Chart  Area  6.  County  seat,  col¬ 
lege  town.  Layout  requir^.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  head  department  for  man  who 
will  produce  and  is  capable  of  direct¬ 
ing  others.  State  fully  experience,  ref¬ 
erences,  earnings  expect^.  Box  708, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  THINK  you’re  a  good  ad 
man  who  has  ability  to  make  layouts, 
sell  retail  and  promotional  copy;  who 
paid  on  basis  of  production  and  avail¬ 
able  immediately,  call  Bill  Matthew, 
Daily  Times,  Princeton,  W.  Va. 
GArden  5-8191. 


SOLID  OPPOR'TUNITY  in  growing 
market  for  experienced  display  sales¬ 
man.  Good  layout,  selling  essential. 
Salary.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  667,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

for  aggressive  combined  daily  in  Chart 
Area  4.  Metropolitan  area  over  200,000. 
Prefer  man  with  well-rounded  manag¬ 
erial  experience.  Salary  commensurate 
with  past  |>erformance  and  ability.  Box 
799.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA 

NATIONAL  ADVElR'nSING  Salesman. 
Permanent  i>oaition.  Top  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Unusual  opportunity  for  well 
qualified  man  to  start  now  in  #2 
liosition.  Send  detailed  resume  to  R. 
West,  General  Advertising  Manager. 
Stockton  Record.  Stockton.  Calif. 


CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY  wants  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  Sales,  copy,  layout. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  765,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


E'ASTEST-GROWING  DAILY  in  Flor¬ 
ida  needs  a  good  retail  salesman.  Lay¬ 
out  and  mechanical  knowledge  re¬ 
quired  and  above  all  I  want  a  sales¬ 
man  1  !  Better-than-average  opportu¬ 

nity  for  one  who  would  rather  sell 
newspaper  space  than  do  anything 
else.  Position  available  now  til  Jan.  15. 
Box  774.  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


FOR  THE  AMBITIOUS  SALESMAN 
Are  you  an  aggressive  young  retail 
advertising  salesman  who  wants  to 
move  up  to  a  large  newspaper  in  Chart 
Area  9  7  If  you  can  do  creative  seiling 
and  are  looking  for  a  great  opportunity 
to  get  into  one  of  the  most  exciting 
and  challenging  space  selling  jobs  in 
the  newspaper  business,  write  and  let 
us  know  what  you’ve  accomplished  and 
why  you  believe  you’re  ready  for  the 
move  UP.  Box  777,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SALESMAN  for  progressive  weekly 
and  job  shop.  Must  lie  strong  on  lay¬ 
out.  promotions  and  job  work  sales. 
Suitable  draw  against  liberal  commis¬ 
sion.  Write:  Publisher,  Box  551,  Calu¬ 
met,  Mich. 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

has  an  opening  for  a  salesman  with 
ability  to  make  fast,  rough  layouts 
and  write  copy.  A  knowledge  of  retail 
merchandising  or  an  actual  retail  store 
or  agency  background  could  be  helpful. 
Unlimited  future  for  the  man  who  can 
qualify.  The  man  selected  will  cover 
one  of  our  territorial  assignments 
which  are  quite  demanding  in  that  our 
representatives  must  he  able  to  handle 
and  process  a  large  amount  of  copy 
in  a  short  period  of  time.  Many  fine 
company  lienefits.  plus  an  opportunity 
to  grow  with  one  of  the  largest 
(bat  still  growing)  newspapers  in  the 
country  in  a  market  that  the  experts 
predict  is  getting  set  for  another  boom. 
Tell  us  all  about  yourself  in  a  letter 
enclosing  a  recent  photograph.  Write 
to:  H.  H.  Horton.  Personnel  Manager 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD 


Miami 


Florida 


Display  Advertising 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING 

KANKAKEE.  ILLINOIS,  prize-win¬ 
ning  Daily  Journal  needs  alert,  i>erson- 
ably  display  salesman  who  loves  to 
work,  knows  how  to  create,  develop 
and  sell  advertising  ideas.  Layout 
ability  essential.  Eixcellent  starting  sal¬ 
ary.  outstanding  fringe  benefits,  best 
working  conditions,  congenial  profes¬ 
sional  stair.  Write  giving  training,  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  desired,  references. 


Editorial 

SI*ORTS  WRITER  -  DESK  MAN  for 
28,000  morning,  60,000  Sunday  opera¬ 
tion.  Sound  writing,  editing  skill  es¬ 
sential.  Experience  desirable.  Neal  A. 
Bintz,  Managing  Eiditor.  Utica  (New 
York)  Daily  Press. 


F  R  G  £ 

FOR  REPOR’TERS — Job  hunting?  Like 
your  qualifications  discretely  distrib¬ 
uted  to  over  1,000  publishers  through¬ 
out  the  country?  Apply  now  to  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCJH  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  diicago  2,  Illinois. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER, 
anxious  to  move  up,  for  47,000  priz^ 
winner.  P.M.  Must  enjoy  features, 
enterprise,  digging.  Some  background 
in  local  government,  suburbs  desirable. 
Interview  necessary,  Gilbert  P,  Smit#, 
Managing  Eiditor,  Utica  Observer-Di^ 
patch.  Utica.  N,  Y. 


A  MEDIUM  -  SIZED  AETERNOON 
DAILY  in  Cihart  Area  6  wants  a  com- 
(letent  photo  editor.  Paper  is  heavy 
with  local  art  and  a  fair  amount  of 
wire  photos.  Write  Box  676.  Editor  A 
Publi^er. 


WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDI’TOR  for  6-day 
evening  daily  located  in  Chart  Area  6. 
Please  give  full  information  as  to 
education,  experience  and  background. 
Box  666,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


GE37E31AL  ASSIGNMEaTT  REPOR'TER 
for  Chart  Area  1  and  2.  Must  have 
several  years  experience.  Morning 
newspaper.  Box  698,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEEID  General  Assignment  Reporter 
immediately  for  6-day  daily.  Photo  ex- 
l^erienee  helpful  but  not  necessary.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience, 
ability.  Call  Eiditor  Eiarl  E.  Neiberger. 
GArden  5-8191.  Daily  Times,  Princeton, 
W.  Va. 


REJPOR’TEiR  for  top  suburban  daily 
near  Los  Angeles,  flood  pay,  benefits. 
(Jive  experience,  references.  Box  690, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  34.000  morning 
daily  in  Pennsylvania.  Eixperience  and 
high  qualifications  in  editing  copy, 
writing  of  appealing  headlines  a  must. 
Moving  expense  allowance.  Write  full 
details  to  Box  717,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


COPYREADERS 

THREE  RIM  MEN  WANTED  BY 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Metropolitan  experience  not  essential 
if  you  have  a  firm  background  or  small 
city  daily  operation,  can  edit  and  write 
an  accurate  head  the  first  time  around. 

Interview  and  tryout  at  our  expense. 
Help  with  moving  if  you  qualify.  Sal¬ 
ary  $151.50  for  37%  hour  week. 

Send  complete  resume  to  Placement 
Supervisor,  Personnel  Dept.,  400  No. 
Broad  St..  Philadelphia-1,  Pa. 


GEiNERAL  NEIWS  MAN  and  sports 
writer  who  can  also  work  sports  copy 
desk  for  leading  Chart  Area  6  PM 
daily.  Top  salaries,  plus  all  the 
fringes.  Applicants  must  have  at  least 
two  years’  experience.  Box  736,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 


61 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


CITY  HALL  RBn»ORTBR  for  influen¬ 
tial  17,000  PM  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Pay,  fringe  beneflta  excellent.  Attrac¬ 
tive  working  conditions,  high-caliber 
atalf.  Box  740,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LARGEST  SEMI-WEE3CLY  PAPER  in 
Florida  seeks  sports  editor  who  can  do 
complete  job,  column  and  desk.  Pay 
according  to  experience.  Write  or  call 
Wayne  Bell,  Playground  News,  P.O. 
Drawer  1307,  F^.  Walton  Beach,  Fla. 

POLICE  A  CITY  HALL  REPORTER 
wanted  by  6-day  evening  newspat>er  in 
Chart  Area  6.  Please  give  educational 
and  experience  background.  Box  T53, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Eastern  morning  daily  seeks  hard¬ 
working,  experienced  sports  editor. 
Strong  on  layout,  editing,  ideas.  Must 
direct,  inspire  small  staff;  out-think, 
out-produce  PM  opposition.  Box  746, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  W.4NTED 


Editorial 


CITY  HALL  REPORTF®  for  60,000 
circulation  morning  newspaper  in 
Chart  Area  6.  Good  pay,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  excellent  retirement  plan.  Give 
background  and  references.  Box  792, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMBO  MAN  NEEDED  to  run  small 
Ohio  weekly.  Sell  ads,  write  news. 
Good  opportunity.  Box  785,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPANSION  OF  DESK  makes 
opening  available  to  experienced 
copy  editor  for  metropolitan  daily 
in  Chart  Area  3;  opening  is  also 
available  for  experienced  reporter ; 
paper  serves  area  of  y%  million 
Iieople.  Good  pay  and  opportunity, 
liberal  benefits,  including  life  in¬ 
surance,  hospitalization  and  retire¬ 
ment  plan.  Write  giving  back¬ 
ground  to  Box  762,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


— 

HEIJ*  W.4NTED 

HEl-P  W.4NTED 

Editorial 

Mechanical 

DESKMAN-REPORTER  for  top  re¬ 
porting  assignments,  relief  on  desk. 
Five-day  week,  free  medical  insurance, 
top  working  conditions.  Times-News, 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

COMPOSING.  PRESSROOM  FORE- 
MAN  daily  of  7M.  Chart  Area  6.  $136 
for  44-hour  week — more  later  to  right 
man.  Box  747,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

CUSSIHED  AD  ORDER  FORM 


COMPANY  (if  aayL 


CITY.  STATE 


Inserf  my  classified  ad  for 
Classification  _ 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  replies  daily! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

(For  ads  of  the  "Sltaatioas  Woeted"  eatiire,  eeclese  remittaBce  with  order. 
See  elossHted  rate  stmctare.l 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  Immediate 
opening  on  expanding  North  Dakota  ^ 
daily  of  7,500,  Must  be  under  45,  dedi-  j 
cated  to  profession.  Ability  to  handle  ' 
staff,  copy,  layout,  with  spee<l  and  ^ 
accuracy  imperative.  Show  reliable  ref-  f 
erences.  This  job  important  responsi-  ' 
bility  in  a  dynamic  community  of  ^ 
young  men,  center  of  the  great  Willis-  * 
ton  oil  basin.  F'riendliest,  handsomest  - 
city  in  the  Great  Plains  area-  wonder-  * 
ful  for  family  man.  Salary  commensu-  ~ 
rate  with  experience,  ability.  Write:  1 
Walter  Wick,  Publisher,  Williston  ( 
Daily  Herald,  Williston,  No.  Dakota.  : 

-  1 

NEW  YORK  WEaiKLY,  a  new  ven-  1 
ture.  needs  an  editor.  This  is  a  bona-  i 
fide  opportunity  for  someone  who  wants  I 
to  step  up.  783,  Fklitor  A  Pub¬ 

lisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  to  fill  second  siK>t  on  ' 
strong  10-15,000  daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  ' 

This  newspaper  is  part  of  a  large  ' 
group  operations  with  top  chances  for 
advancement.  Accepted  applicant  will 
take  our  advanced  training  iirogram  - 
and  will  learn  all  departments.  This 
is  a  well-paying,  |>ermanent  position  j 
with  all  benefits.  Don’t  apply  unless  ; 
your  experience  shows  you  can  qualify.  | 
Be  able  to  furnish  strong  references.  | 
Ail  replies  will  be  held  confidential. 
Box  770,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

PRES'HGE  SUBURBAN  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  chain  has  opening  for  reporter- 
feature  writer  able  to  assume  respon¬ 
sibility,  exercise  initiative.  Prefer  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  with  ideas  and  ideals, 
interested  in  young  award-winning  staff 
nationally-recognized  for  dynamic  ap¬ 
proach  to  suburban  journalism.  Inter¬ 
view  arranged  at  our  expense.  Send 
resume,  i)hoto,  clips  to  Bruce  Ladd, 
Associate  Eiditor,  Paddock  Publications, 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois. 

I  REPORTER,  exi>erienced,  for  South¬ 
ern  New  England  PM  daily;  general 
I  assignments :  features.  Send  references, 

I  salary  expected  first  letter.  Box  79U, 
Editor  A  Pubiisher, 

SPECTAL  SECTIONS  FUIITOR  and 
copy  desk  assistant — Strong  and  fast 
on  copy,  heads,  layouts,  ideas,  to  edit 
42,000  PM  newspaiier's  special  sec¬ 
tions.  business,  farm  and  building 
pages  and  help  on  copy  desk.  Mornings 
on  copy  desk,  afternoons  on  special 
sections  and  luiges.  Preference  to  ai>- 
plicants  from  Area  6.  JOURNAL  A 
COURIEIR,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

SPORTS  REPORTER,  with  interest  in 
hunting,  fishing,  bowling,  needed  on 
live  (Thart  Area  6  daily.  Write  details, 
experience,  draft  status,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  780.  Eiditor  A  Publisher, 

Extention  Specialists 

CANADIAN  PROVINCE  of  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  seeks  extension  specialists  with 
significant  experience  in  journalism  and 
publicity  for  posts  as  health  educators 
under  excellent  working  conditions. 
Complete  universal  health  insurance, 
three  weeks  vacation,  three  weeks  sick 
<  leave  yearly,  group  insurance.  If  you 
I  are  interested  in  specialization  for  a 
dynamic  leading  health  department 
write  Director  of  Health  Education, 
Health  and  Welfare  Building,  Regina, 
Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

Mechanical 

PRESS  STEaiEO  FOREajAN— Chance 
for  an  assistant  foreman  or  man-in¬ 
charge  to  move  up  the  ladder,  Evening- 
Sunday  newspaper.  Combination  shop. 
Goss  semi  with  color  deck.  Working 
foreman  to  supervise  qualified  union 
men.  Benefits  include  retirement  plan, 
medical  insurance,  life  insurance  and 
disability  plan.  Chart  Area  6.  Box 
651,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

TTS  PERFORATOR  OPEHIATOR.  ex¬ 
perienced,  in  sunny  California.  Regis- 
ter-Pajaronian,  P.  O.  Box  780,  Wat¬ 
sonville,  Calif. 


HEAD  MACHINIST 
The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evenmg 
Tribune  has  opening  for  a  well-quali¬ 
fied  Head  Machinist.  Day  and  nite 
operation.  Teletype,  comets,  monarrhs 
and  Linofilm.  Please  send  resume  stat¬ 
ing  experience,  education,  age,  salary 
desired  and  date  available  to;  F.  J. 
Moyer,  Composing  Superintendent,  919 
Second  Avenue.  San  Diego  12,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

MAILER  WANTEH)  capable  of  taking 
over  foremanship  in  mailing  room  of 
26,000  circulation  daily  in  northwest. 
Must  be  I.T.U.  member  and  competent 
to  handle  all  phases  of  mailing  oper¬ 
ation.  Write  Box  776,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

PRESS-ROOM  DARK-RtK)M 
man  needed  to  direct  otteration  of  new 
offset  new8|>aper  production.  Exiwri- 
ence  and  references  in  first  letter. 
State  salary.  Write  Box  784,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
FOR  WEEKLY  CHAIN 

We  are  seeking  a  man  able  to  taka 
complete  charge  of  plant  now  printing 
4  weeklies,  plus  occasional  shoppers. 
Man  we  are  seeking  must  he  able  to 
take  complete  charge  of  all  dei>art- 
ments — composing,  stereo,  press,  mail 
room.  ENilly  unionized.  Ownership  oi>- 
portunity  available  to  right  man.  Chart 
Area  2.  W'rite  Box  797,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher,  stating  experience,  and  salary 
desired. 

Public  Relations 

CREATTVE,  IDEA  PUBLICIST  to 
publicize  high-class,  professional  lec¬ 
turers  on  good-commission  basis.  Box 
728,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  B.A.  or  M.A. 
in  journalism,  some  newspai>er  experi¬ 
ence  desirable,  to  write  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  in  PR  office  of  fast-growing 
college.  Give  details  on  education,  work 
experience  first  letter.  Write  Director 
of  Information,  Montana  State  College, 
Bozeman,  Montana. 


HARD  SELL  SALESMAN 

To  travel  and  sell  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  mat  services  to  drug, 
food  and  discount  stores.  Old¬ 
est  and  largest  company  in 
these  lines.  Territories  in  Chart 
Areas  6-3-4-9-12  will  be  avail¬ 
able  this  January  due  to  teiv 
ritory  reorganization  and  ex¬ 
pansion.  High  commission  plus 
volume  bonus  on  both  new  and 
renewal  business.  (75%  of  our 
accounts  renew).  No  house  ac¬ 
counts.  Draw  against  commis¬ 
sion.  Complete  training.  For 
early  interview  in  your  area, 
send  complete  resume.  (Edu¬ 
cation,  age.  experience,  family 
status,  kind  of  car,  willingness 
to  travel  away  from  home,  and 
all  other  pertinent  information) 

Box  725  Editor  &  Publisher 


include  retirement  plan.  TRADE  SCHOOLS 

mce.  life  insurance  and  ^  ^ _ _ _  ^  ^  , _ 

‘•puM.^er.^^  *•  _ _ 

ATOR  OPEHIATOR.  ex-  OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 

sunny  California.  Regis-  LOGAN  4,  OHIO 

,  P.  O.  Box  780,  Wat-  Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 

FVee  Information 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  December  2,  1961 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  •••• 

For  staff  replacements  —  youth  or  experience  —  consult  these  listings! 


Academic 

(circulation 

Editorial 

Editorial 

MATURE  NEWSMAN  (that  means  I’m 
5ti)  would  like  to  use  25  years’  experi- 
en<-e  (Midwest.  Far  Elast,  New  York, 
Wnshinifton)  to  teach  colleire-level 
journalism  and  writing.  Box  767.  ^i- 
tur  &  Publisher. 

— - i 

Adminiitrative 

AD  DIREXTTOR.  experienced  all 
phases ;  general  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Good  references.  Westerner. 
Ready  on  short  notice.  Address:  Direc¬ 
tor,  6422  Iroquois  Rd.,  Westminster, 
Calif.  ' 

CONTROLLER-AUDI’TOR 
Ten  years’  as  such.  Ck>llege  trained.  I 
excellent  references.  Methods- Proce¬ 
dures.  strong  points.  Will  accept  any 
reasonable  offer  with  advancement  op¬ 
portunity.  Box  661,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NATIONALLY  -  KNOWN  NBWSPA- 
PERMAN,  now  employed  metro  daily, 
25  years’  successful,  diversified  expe¬ 
rience  large,  small  cities,  desires 
change  to  managerial  position  medium 
size  market  where  talents  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  vigorous  administration  to  in¬ 
crease  profits.  Stock  option,  bonus  or 
some  ownership  opportunity  more  im¬ 
portant  than  big  salary.  Finest  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  727,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

NFIED  HELP  ?  In  advertising,  news, 
circulation  or  business  deptsT  Con¬ 
sultant.  publisher  20  yrs.,  dailies,  week¬ 
lies  all  sizes  will  tackle  problems  any 
dept.  Or  work  vacations,  1  week  to  2 
months  any  location.  Competitive  fields 
my  specialty.  Bert  Carlyle,  ph.  349  or 
1659,  Box  425,  Fairbury,  Neb. 

UNUSUAL  HUSBAND-WIFE  TF^^M. 
He,  general  manager,  astute  business 
leader,  well  versed  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  work.  She.  well-trained,  ex¬ 
perienced  woman’s  editor.  F'ree  for 
civic  work,  travel,  etc.  Reply  Box  759, 
Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
or  Assistant  Publisher  available.  Knows 
all  phases  including  all  union  contract 
work.  Strong  on  linage  gains,  ex- 
l«nse  controls  and  product  appearance. 
Reasonable  salary.  Box  796,  Fklitor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  filAN  —  Heavy  experi¬ 
ence  on  top  Manhattan  and  other  pa¬ 
pers.  Tom  Clary,  244-47  89th  Ave., 
Bellrose,  N.  Y. 

^ENnf-TWO  YFIARS’  EXPFKI- 
Ea4CE  in  circulation  work.  Would  like 
position  as  Assistant  CSrculation  Man¬ 
ser  on  60,000  to  100,000  class,  or  as 
Circulation  Manager  on  smaller  daily, 
pioroughly  experienced  in  "Home  De- 
nvery”  and  "Little  Merchant"  plan. 
Box  686,  FIditor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  available. 
&perience:  ABC  papers  10  and  30,000 : 
"Little  Merchant  Plan."  Promotion- 
minded.  15  years’  experience.  Box  758, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULA'nON  MANAGFm 
PRESEN’TLY  EMPLOYFa) 
Qghteen  years’  experience  on  combina- 
^on  newspapers  from  60,000  to  100,000. 
Practical  experience  in  all  phases  of 
circulation.  Strong  in  management, 
promotion  and  labor.  Thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  in  developing  circulation  on  a 
sound,  economical  and  productive  basis. 
Box  709,  FIditor  St  Publisher. 

CIRCULATTON  DIRECTOR  of  paper 
100,000  class  seeks  opportunity  with 
paper  in  200,000  and  up  category.  Ei¬ 
ther  top  or  good  2nd  position  desired. 
Twenty  years’  experience,  family  man, 
^rly  40’b.  Box  798,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MARRIFID  MAN,  47,  12  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  small-town  daily.  Capable 
full  charge.  Detailed  resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  763,  Fklitor  St  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

MR.  PUBLISHER... 

AD  LINEIAGE  LOWT 
Would  like  opportunity  to  head  your 
advertising  department  as  Director  or 
Manager.  Have  16  years’  comprehen¬ 
sive  background  dailies  and  weeklies 
with  outstanding  sales  record  and  man¬ 
agerial  experience.  Know  national  pro¬ 
cedure  and  how  to  make  salesmen  more 
productive  without  undue  strain.  Fam¬ 
ily  man.  44.  Permanent.  Write  Box  716. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  'ITIROUGH  “MERGFai” 
tot>-flight.  creative,  local-national  dis¬ 
play  salesman  with  management  po¬ 
tential.  Heavy  food  experience.  Salary 
negotiable.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  3,  4.  5. 
Paul  Hutchins.  1244  Mississippi  Ave., 
Pittsburgh  16.  Pa. 

NA'nONAL  ADVFIRnSING  scheduled 
for  Spring,  1962  being  cut  this  month 
and  next!  What  will  your  reasons  be 
for  not  being  included  T  Manager  or 
salesman  available  that  can  sell  all 
levels  .  .  .  district  through  national  I 
Knows  merchandising  and  market  re¬ 
search  .  .  .  presently  employed  I  Middle 
40’b.  Box  731.  Fklitor  A  Publisher. 

SFIEK  POSITION  National  Ad  Manag¬ 
er  or  Display  salesman.  Salary  open. 
Write  details.  Harry  Burke.  175  Crest- 
view  Drive,  Pittsburgh  36.  Pa. 

ADVERTISING  DIRFXrTOR  presently 
with  70,900  daily  circulation  newspaper 
opportunity  with  larger  daily.  Have 
served  in  classified,  retail,  and  na¬ 
tional  managerships.  36  years’  old. 
married,  with  family.  Box  786,  Fklitor 
A  Publisher. 

ADVFaiTISING  MANAGER— Midwest 
only.  $5,000-67,500  rani^.  Ckimpetitive 
experience,  mainly  retail;  worked  na¬ 
tional.  also  CAM.  No  artist  but  know 
layout.  10  th  year  on  present  job. 
College  journalism.  In  fifties.  Oper¬ 
ated  Linotype  at  one  time.  Month’s 
notice.  Confidential.  Box  764,  Fklitor  A 
Publisher. 

THIRTFaiN  YEARS’  EXPERIFSfCE 
all  phases  advertising.  Can  sell  and 
service  with  best.  Promotion-minded, 
managerial  ability;  proven  record  of 
accomplishments.  ^  years’  old,  sober, 
dependable  family  man.  Desire  Chart 
Area  9.  Make  offer.  Box  769,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OOLLFIGE  GRAD  with  experience  de¬ 
sires  busy  reporting  job — female.  Box 
689,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  ** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coaat-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PFaiSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46  St.,  New  York,  Oxford  7-6728 

EDITOR’S  POST  SOUGHT  by  Wash¬ 
ington  newsman.  38,  with  17  years’ 
as  reporter,  deskman,  news  editor,  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  Write  Box  673,  Fklitor  A 
Publisher. 

FIXPBRIFINCFID.  Reporter,  top  rewrite- 
man,  copy  reader,  wire  editor.  Ten 
years'  on  present  job  with  wire  serv¬ 
ice,  executive  poet.  Four  years  more  on 
top  Texas  dailies.  Now  making  bid  for 
managing  editor’s  post  or  higher, 
PMer,  Chart  Area  9.  Box  677,  Fklitor 
A  Publisher. 

QUALITY  WRITER 
Features ;  editorials;  criticism.  Maga¬ 
zine  experience.  Box  668,  Fklitor  A 
Publisher. 


GF1NF31AL  RFIPORTFIR  for  good,  me-  1 
dium-sized  i>aper.  Stringer  exiwrience  '  1 
with  N.  Y.  Times  and  Herald  'IVibune,  i 
"Macy  chain."  Now  doing  PR  writing.  « 
In  last  five  years  13  trips  to  Fkirope  < 
and  Africa,  but  just  married  and  want 
to  settle  down.  Box  706,  Fklitor  A  ] 
Publisher.  l 

TOP-NOTCH  NFJWSPAPFaiWOMAN  1 
(Chart  Area  10) — seeks  to  relocate.  Fix-  ] 
perience:  news,  wire  and  food  editor; 
columnist,  features,  fashions.  Fjfficient, 
fast  on  layout,  heads,  copy  editing, 
makeup.  Congenial  ofllcs  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  salary.  College,  no  depend¬ 
ents.  Available  in  a  few  weeks.  Box 
697,  Fklitor  A  Publisher. 

VFSlSA'nLE  I>RO 

Staff  correspondent  200  M  daily.  Know 
rim,  newsbeats,  PR,  camera.  Under 
40,  BA,  married,  sober,  thinker. 

Box  662,  Fklitor  A  Publisher 

WIDE  WORLD— Reporter-editor.  27, 
overseas  now.  Perspective,  freshness. 
Box  689,  Fklitor  A  ^blisher. 

EDITOR — Seeks  company  publication 
spot.  Broad  experience  in  industrial 
editing,  public  relations,  newspapers. 
Degree.  Married.  Box  733,  Fklitor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  of  top  suburban  weekly  seeks 
opiiortunity  to  utilize  imagination, 
lively  style.  Former  bureau  chief  me¬ 
dium  daily.  Knows  all  beats,  features, 
photos,  makeup,  editing.  Journalism 
degree.  Box  743,  Fklitor  A  Publisher. 

IMPROVE  MY  LOT  and  your  daily. 
Good  job  now,  but  want  more  income, 
responsibility.  College  graduate,  12 
years’  reporting,  editing,  copyreading, 
layout,  makeup — skilled  at  all.  Box 
746.  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

JACK  OF  ALL  ’TRADFIS  wants  to 
master  one.  Beat  or  bureau.  Like 
courts.  Degree,  35,  two-and-one-half 
■  kids,  veteran.  Twelve  years’  leg,  pix. 

'  desk  on  dailies.  Jack  Magee,  6320  Lake 
I  Como  Ave.,  San  Diego  19.  Calif.  Phone: 
j  Howard  5-1598. 

RECFINT  GRAD  from  top  big-ten  J- 
School  wants  reporting  job  on  medium¬ 
sized  daily  in  Chart  Areas  10.  11.  12. 
Limited  professional  experience,  but 
eager  to  prove  ability.  Married,  com¬ 
pleted  military  duty.  Box  781,  Fklitor  A 
Publisher. 

UNTYPED  WRITER  —  Shift  for  self, 
keyed  for  wit,  pith.  28,  family,  Re- 
i  porter-deskman  now.  Box  761,  Editor  A 
I  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON-BASED  JOURNAUST 
15-years’  experience  news  and  govern¬ 
ment,  would  represent  your  publica¬ 
tion,  or  join  bureau,  in  Nation's  Capi¬ 
tal.  Know  'Texas,  Southwest.  Box  756, 
Fklitor  A  Publisher. 

CURRENTLY  WORKING  AS  NET¬ 
WORK  News  Desk  Assistant  in  New 
York.  Seek  si>ot  on  small  to  medium¬ 
sized  daily  as  reporter-writer.  Flxperi- 
ence  includes  local  reporting,  UN  and 
political  coverage  for  local  and  net¬ 
work  TV  and  Radio  operation.  Salary 
immaterial.  Willing  relocate  anywhere. 
Bo.x  779,  Fklitor  A  Publisher. 

EDITING  or  EDITORIAL  WRITING 
wanted  by  a  top-notch  newsman  em¬ 
ployed  St.  Louis  daily.  Prefer  (Tiart 
Area  2.  Size  not  imimrtant.  but  price 
not  cheap.  Twenty-two  years’  experi¬ 
ence  news  side.  Incisive  writer. — liberal 
views.  Box  796.  Fklitor  A  Publisher. 

I  CAN  SHOW  RESULTS 
SPORTS  EDITOR,  27,  of  small  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily,  yearns  to  advance  in 
sports  with  aggressive  Western  news- 
I  paper.  Ekiucation,  solid  sports  bnck- 
I  ground  complemented  by  practical  ex- 
1  {  iterience  in  photo,  page  layout,  wire. 

I  Bo.x  787,  Fklitor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  all-around  experience. 
Now  employed  paper  40,000  circulation. 
Seeks  job  larger  paper.  Married,  draft 
exempt,  will  relecate.  Box  757,  Fklitor 
A  Publisher. 

REPORTEai,  editorial  experience:  ag¬ 
gressive.  young  man;  paper  closed 
down.  Will  relocate ;  married.  FUdon 
M.  Knoche,  3530  Flastridge,  St.  Ann. 
Missouri. 

RIM  MAN  on  80M  daily  sMks  desk  or 
reporter  spot  with  California  p.m.  FTve 
years  all  lieats,  rewrite.  Vet,  28.  mar- 
rie<i.  child.  Best  references.  Box  791, 
^itor  A  Publisher. 

AGRICULTURAL  WRITER.  Presently 
Executive  Officer  Pacific  Naval  Facility. 
Lrave  Navy  1st  May.  ’62.  Desire  posi¬ 
tion  with  opixntunity  on  Midwest  week¬ 
ly,  daily,  farm  magazine.  Also  sports, 
photo,  editorial  exi>erience.  Married.  26. 
good  references.  BS  in  Agricultural 
Journalism.  Box  800,  Fiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Photography 

FTRST-CTLASS  PHOTOGRAPHEHl.  ex¬ 
perienced  all  types  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  and  TV  work.  Highest  references. 
Own  cameras  and  car.  Age  27,  mar¬ 
ried,  three  children.  Available  imme¬ 
diately.  Salary,  top  rates.  Wife  also 
experienced  in  darkroom  work.  Box 
773,  Fklitor  A  Publisher. 

FIVE  YFIARS’  EXPEaUENCE  with 
public  relation.  convention,  photo- 
journalistic  and  illustration  accounts. 

8  X  10  thru  35  mm.  Age  27.  married, 

1  child.  Desires  position  with  advance¬ 
ment  possibilities — anywhere.  Box  789, 
Fklitor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHED  —  Young  man  with 
ten  years’  experience  in  newspapers 
would  like  to  show  his  work  to  those 
who  will  not  settle  for  the  usual  but¬ 
ton  pusher,  firing  squad  technique.  Has 
camera  equipment,  a  car  and  excellent 
references.  Box  782,  Fklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHED 
looking  for  a  newspaper  which  appreci¬ 
ates  good  photography.  Have  Army  and 
some  newspaper  experience.  Am  23 
years’  old,  single,  and  will  relocate.  Box 
801,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER.  49,  of  36M 
daily  wants  change.  Ten  years’  on  pres¬ 
ent  job.  Competent,  dependable,  honest, 
references.  Chart  Area  6  only.  Box 
749,  Kitor  A  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

PUBLICITY  WRITER  —  Six  years’ 
experience  major  New  York  museum — 
releases,  copy  editing,  reseuch,  etc. — 
seeking  free-lance  or  i>art-time  assign¬ 
ments  in  New  York  area.  Schwartz, 
Oregon  5-9031. 

LOS  ANGFDES  RESIDFaiT  desires 
Public  Relations/ Corporate  Communica¬ 
tions  post.  B.J.  degree  PLUS  6  years 
metro,  daily  PLUS  7  years  public  re¬ 
lations  PLUS  7  years  corporate  com¬ 
munications  experience.  Married.  41, 
available  now  I  Top  references.  ORchard 
0-1890.  _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
;  UTILITY  MAN  —  Capable  in  promo- 
i  non.  publicity,  press  relations,  politi¬ 
cal  science,  ^vertising,  publications, 
writing.  In  current  PR  position  several 
years.  Age  38.  Degree.  Single.  Flxi^ 
rienc^  in  news  reporting  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  editing.  Widely-traveled.  Desires 
I  to  use  all  talents  in  administrative  po¬ 
sition.  Prefer  Kentucky,  Will  accept 
$10,000  minimum  if  other  position  fea- 
-  tures  are  attractive.  Box  760,  Fklitor  A 
Publisher, 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Licensing  for  Agency  Men 


Along  with  the  proposal  of¬ 
fered  in  California  to  license 
advertising  agencies  is  a  paral¬ 
lel  suggestion  to  license  adver¬ 
tising  agency  men. 

E&P  opposes  any  sugestion 
of  licensing  whether  it  involves 
the  agency  practitioner  or  the 
agency  as  a  whole  (E&P,  Nov. 
18,  page  6).  In  our  opinion, 
either  one  is  a  dangerous  step 
towards  government  control. 

Proponent  of  the  licensing 
system  for  agency  personnel  is 
W.  C.  Chambliss,  director  of 
corporate  communication  for 
Space  Technologj"  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  Los  Angeles.  His  original 
proposal  was: 

“The  practitioners  of  adver¬ 
tising  should  formulate  minimal 
standards  of  competence  and 
conduct  applicable  to  anyone 
who,  for  hire,  undertakes  to 
counsel  another  in  the  creation 
and  execution  of  advertising, 
and  the  practitioners  of  adver¬ 
tising  should  support  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  mechanism  for  the 
enforcement  of  those  minimal 
standards.” 

In  theory  this  is  a  wonderful 
idea.  We  support  the  suggestion 
that  standards  of  advertising 
should  be  raised  —  that’s  what 
the  associations  in  that  field  are 
trying  to  do.  But  it  develops 
that  the  “mechanism”  for  doing 
this  is  to  be  a  licensing  proce¬ 
dure  which  can  only  be  done  by 
an  agency  of  government  and 
at  that  point  we  dissent. 

«  «  « 

Mr.  Chambliss  has  said:  “I 
suggest  that  the  advertising 
people  themselves  establish  a  re¬ 
quirement  that  any  person  who, 
for  hire,  engages  in  counseling 
another  on  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  advertising  be  re¬ 
quired  to  possess  a  certification 
from  an  appropriate  authority 
that  he  is  professionally  com¬ 
petent  and  enforceably  subject 
to  an  established  code  of  con¬ 
duct. 

“To  be  eligible  for  such  certi¬ 
fication,  I  recommend  that  he  be 
required  to  demonstrate,  by  ex¬ 
amination  conducted  by  a  pro¬ 
fessional  qualification  board,  his 
competence  and  his  character. 
Specifically,  I  suggest  these  pro- 
c^ures: 

“I.  Demonstrate  by  written 
examination:  a.  literacy,  b. 
capability  of  communicating  ac¬ 
curately,  c.  knowledge  of  the 
mechanics  of  advertising  crea¬ 
tion,  d.  knowledge  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  business  practices,  e.  knowl¬ 


edge  of  media  requirements,  f. 
knowledge  of  the  law  relating 
to  mass  communication,  specifi¬ 
cally  in  these  areas:  (1)  libel 
and  slander,  (2)  copyright,  (3) 
right  of  privacy,  (4)  misappro¬ 
priation  of  ideas,  (5)  unfair 
competition,  (6)  contempt. 

“11.  Demonstrate  by  personal 
record  and  by  personal  inter¬ 
view  with  a  character  commit¬ 
tee:  a.  good  moral  character, 
b.  knowledge  of  ethics  of  the 
advertising  profession  in  these 
areas:  (1)  counsel/client  rela¬ 
tionships,  (2)  counsel/media  re¬ 
lationships,  (3)  counsel/profes¬ 
sional  relations. 

“III.  Undertake  by  oath  to 
uphold  and  defend  the  U.  S. 
Constitution.” 

* 

Mr.  Chambliss  seems  to  feel 
that  certification  of  advertising 
practitioners  in  this  way  through 
a  licensing  body  will  automati¬ 
cally  make  them  professionals. 
The  thinking  seems  to  be  that 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  architects 
are  licensed  and  are  called  pro¬ 
fessionals.  Therefore  one  is 
necessary  to  the  other. 

It  is  also  felt,  we  believe,  that 
the  mere  fact  of  examination, 
certification  and  licensing  will 
not  only  make  advertising  men 
professionals  but  will  automati¬ 
cally  eliminate  all  the  incom¬ 
petents  from  the  field  and  cure 
all  advertising’s  ills. 

It  won’t  work  that  way.  In 
spite  of  rigid  requirements  for 
doctors  and  lawyers  there  are 
still  quacks  and  shysters  and 
incompetents  in  both  areas. 
Licensing  would  not  be  a  pan¬ 
acea  for  advertising’s  woes. 

Worse  than  that  it  would 
place  the  practice  of  advertising 
under  government  control. 

Advertising  men  will  be  fool¬ 
ing  themselves  if  they  believe 
legislation  can  be  written  set¬ 
ting  up  regulation  and  licensing 
controls  to  be  operated  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  advertis¬ 
ing  men.  Such  a  law  would  pro¬ 
vide  an  open  door  for  the  op¬ 
ponents  and  critics  of  advertis¬ 
ing  to  walk  through.  There  isn’t 
a  law  that  can’t  be  amended  or 
changed,  and  that  would  hap¬ 
pen  to  this  one  and  fast. 

It  is  refreshing  and  encour- 
again  to  find  advertising  men 
so  concerned  with  the  future 
of  their  profession  that  they 
want  to  t^e  steps  to  clean  it 
up.  We  hope  they  will  all  get 
together  in  such  a  movement. 
But  it  should  be  done  by  volun¬ 


tary  efforts  within  the  indus¬ 
try.  Turning  to  government  and 
asking  it  to  be  a  partner  in  such 
an  endeavor  is  the  wrong  way. 
This  particular  partner  has  a 
way  of  wanting  to  run  the  show 
all  by  himself. 

• 

We  Escape  Fire 
In  Times  Tower 

A  fire  that  took  the  lives  of 
three  persons  blazed  the  name 
of  Times  Tower  in  headlines 
across  the  country  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day.  The  building  hasn’t 
housed  the  New  York  Times 
since  1913. 

Cause  of  the  fire,  which  ap¬ 
parently  started  in  one  of  the 
five  sub-basements  of  the  fam¬ 
ous  structure  at  Broadway  and 
42nd  Street,  remained  a  mys¬ 
tery  this  week.  The  24-story 
building  was  sold  last  spring  to 
Douglas  Leigh,  designer  of  spec¬ 
tacular  signs  on  Times  Square. 

Editor  &  Publisher  Company, 
which  had  offices  on  the  17th 
floor  for  many  years,  moved  to 
850  Third  Avenue  last  July. 

Tlie  New  York  Times’  news 
bulletin  sign  which  runs  around 
the  building  at  the  fourth  floor 
level  was  shut  down  while  fire¬ 
men  fought  the  fire.  Two  fire¬ 
men  and  a  porter  were  asphyxi¬ 
ated  while  attempting  to  rescue 
others  who  turned  up  unharmed. 

Considerable  damage  was  suf¬ 
fered  by  Hotaling’s  Out-of- 
Town  Newspaper  stand  which 
had  supplies  of  back  numbers 
in  the  water-soaked  basement. 

• 

PR  Pioneer  Retires 

Barry  Meglaughlin,  public  re¬ 
lations  manager  for  Esso  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  and  the  Esso 
Standard  Region  of  Humble  Oil 
&  Refining  Company  since  Esso 
first  established  a  PR  depart¬ 
ment  in  1944,  will  retire  on 
Dec.  31.  A  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  Mr.  Meglaughlin  joined 
the  headquarters  publications 
group  of  Esso  Standard  Oil 
Company  28  years  ago. 


Pressmen  Back, 
Big  Paper  Again 
For  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee 

With  nearly  all  of  the  union 
pressmen  back  on  their  jobs, 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  put  out 
a  Sunday  edition  of  234  pages 
in  15  sections  on  Nov.  26.  A 
press  run  of  525,200  copies  was 
reported. 

Weekday  issues  this  week 
were  almost  up  to  normal  size 
with  considerable  advertising 
content.  Monday’s  edition  con¬ 
tained  38  pages,  Tuesday’s  58, 
Wednesday’s  84,  and  Thurs¬ 
day’s  86  pages. 

Stereotypers  and  engravers 
joined  with  the  pressmen  in  a 
back-to-work  movement,  ignor¬ 
ing  the  picket  line  of  the  57 
mailers  who  walked  out  Nov. 
15  in  a  dispute  over  jobs,  wages 
and  other  conditions.  The  240 
union  printers  continued  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  cross  the  picket  line  and 
the  Journal  consisted  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  type  .set  by  tape-oper¬ 
ated  machines  and  photo-en¬ 
graved  typewritten  copy. 

Mediators  reported  no  prog¬ 
ress  in  talks  this  week. 

1,000  on  Job 

The  Journal  told  readers  that 
more  than  1,000  members  of  the 
staff  were  getting  out  the  pa¬ 
per,  despite  the  strike  which  is 
the  first  in  79  years  of  publica¬ 
tion. 

A  majority  of  the  employes, 
including  those  on  strike,  are 
stockholders  in  the  Journal  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  mailers,  who  earn  $115 
base  pay,  asked  for  a  $9.50  in¬ 
crease  in  a  two-year  contract, 
the  Journal  said.  Management 
offered  $8.50  in  a  three-year 
agreement.  The  major  issue,  the 
paper  said,  was  the  union’s 
claim  of  jobs  on  the  loading 
platform  and  in  the  circulation 
department. 


Buying  or  selling  a 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER? 

We  would  welcome  an  opportunity  for  a  confidential 
discussion.  At  no  obligation  to  you,  of  course. 
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The  Mat- Glide  Second 


Ele\  aior  is  new. 


Airflow  Delivery 
is  new . . . 


Airflow  Transfer 


And  just  kx)k  at  that 
smooth  operation! 


THE  LINOTYPE  COMET  300  may  have  the  speed  of  a  tiger,  but  it’s  gentle  as  a  lamb  when 
it  comes  to  handling  matrices.  They  are  cushioned,  coddled,  controlled.  Thanks  to  the  new  Mat-Glide 
System,  every  movement  is  smooth  and  precise,  even  at  12  lines  a  minute.  Result?  Longer  life— for 
machine  and  matrices.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


LINOTYPE 


Mergenthaler 

Pnut^ii  in  U.S..4, 


John  S.  Piper  Surveys  the  Business  Scene 
in  San  Francisco 


News-CalUg^JBoUetin 


Meet  John  S.  Piper,  dean  of  San  Francisco 
financial  editors,  friend  and  confidant  of  West 
Coast  business  and  financial  leaders. 

John  Piper’s  personal  pipelines  lead  directly 
to  the  sources  of  the  day’s  news,  thanks  to  his 
first-name  relationship  with  the  men  at  the  top. 

Despite  Piper’s  “insider’s”  knowledge  and 
sound,  scholarly  background,  his  pages  are  not 
edited  for  experts  alone.  Tycoon  and  trades¬ 
man  alike  look  to  the  San  Francisco  News-Call 
Bulletin  financial  section  for  readable  stories— 
written  clearly,  illustrated  with  lively  art,  and 
told  in  terms  of  people. 

This  plain-talking,  straight-thinking  news¬ 
man  finds  no  story  routine,  no  story  without  a 
personal  side.  He  says:  “We  try  to  make  the 
financial  page  human.” 

Proof  that  John  Piper  is  successful  is  seen  in 
the  wide  readership  of  his  daily  pages. 
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